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PREFACE 


The California School Supervisors Association, 
since its organization in 1923, has been deeply interested in studies and 
experimentation in the field of early childhood education. Under the aegis 
of the organization, regional and statewide conferences have been held 
annually in which professional attention was directed to the characteristics 
of child growth and development, the place of the young child in Ameri- 
can democratic society, the experiences provided by home, school, and 
community designed to stimulate the development of the powers of the 
young child, and the responsibility of home and school in guiding young 
children to successful personal and social adjustment. 

Studies were made in a number of experimental and public schools to 
determine procedures and materials which evoke favorable response in 
young children. Careful records were kept. Findings were compared with 
those of child development institutes and experimental centers throughout 
the country. 

The widespread interest in early childhood education led to the organiza- 
tion of a Committee of the California School Supervisors Association to 
give continued and intensive consideration to a developmental program 
for the education of young children. The Committee represented wide in- 
terests in instruction, psychology, curriculum, teacher education, super- 
vision and administration. Meetings were held regularly over a period of 
years, and recommendations growing out of continuing study and experi- 
mentation were rigorously examined. 

The Committee has attempted to bring together into this volume a dis- 
tillation from the professional experience of many qualified students of 
this fascinating period in human development. Guiding the Young Child 
has been designed to serve the needs of institutions preparing prospective 
teachers for service in nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary schools. 
It should prove useful as a basic guide to growth and development, cur- 
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ticulum, and home-school relationships. For the teacher already engaged 
in work with young children, the book will serve as a background of mod- 
ern practices established by research and experimentation against which 
to evaluate her procedures in working with children and their parents. 
For the school administrator confronted with greatly increased enrollment 
in kindergartens and primary schools, the book presents a detailed and 
specific educational program based on the findings of research in child 
growth and development. ‘The administrator will find readily accessible an- 
swers to questions concerning equipment, materials of instruction, criteria 
for evaluation, working with parents. For parents interested in looking 
somewhat deeply into the psychological and educational guidance of young 
children, the book provides material which will contribute to their success 
as full partners with the teacher and the school in the joint enterprise of 
educating young children. 

The Committee served largely as an interested group through which the 
work of thousands of teachers of young children was assayed for practices 
which merited being widely disseminated and shared with others. The 
Committee expresses appreciation for contributions so numerous as to 
preclude individual acknowledgment. Teachers generously shared their ex- 


perience with no expectation of reward beyond improvement of education 
for the children they serve so selflessly every day. 
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СНАРТЕК 1 


THE YOUNG CHILD 
IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 


Democracy is more than a form of government, 
an attitude or an opinion; it is a mode of living. According to Kilpat- 
rick, "democracy is essentially life, ethical life.” * But he points out 
that “learning to make a success of democracy is, however, no easy 
task. Modern educational theory tells us that we do not learn what we 
do not practice. If we would learn democracy, we must then practice 
it." * The difficulties in learning to live democratically in all types of 
group relationship are generally recognized. Because of these difficul- 
ties, society cannot begin too early to establish patterns of desirable 
democratic behavior. In home and in school, parents and teachers 
must guide children in the slow process of development which will 
help them become democratic persons. 

Education in a democratic society exists primarily in order to pro- 
vide opportunity for the modification of behavior which will result in 
more effective, more satisfying, and more responsible living. The pur- 
pose of education in a democratic society is the development of human 
beings capable of contributing significantly to human welfare and so- 
cial progress. Democracy is sensitive to the dignity and worth of hu- 
man personality; it recognizes no barrier of race, religion, or economic 
status; it involves the collection and interpretation of accurate data in 
the solution of problems; it utilizes the methods of group discussion 
and persuasion; it operates on the basis of majority rule while it zeal- 
ously safeguards the rights of minorities; it guarantees to the individual 
certain inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


1 William H. Kilpatrick, Education for a Changing Civilization. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1926, p. 28. 
2 Ibid., p. 75. 
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Growth is potential in every individual. Children progress along the 
pathway common to mankind but each child develops in his unique 
way. Recent study * points to the importance of the early years of life 
and to their priority in social planning. At no period of development is 
the tempo of change so accelerated as in these early years. Behavior 
patterns, linguistic habits, understandings, and attitudes which persist 
in the total personality are being built. The significance of the best 
possible guidance that home and school can provide during these early 
years cannot be overemphasized. 

Education for the young child goes on largely in the home. To a 
marked extent, the home determines the physical health, the linguistic 
patterns, the social understandings and attitudes the child acquires. 
On the basis of an education that has been going on since birth, the 
school builds. The school serves to extend and enrich the experience 
of the child and to provide the social matrix in which he learns the 
give-and-take of group living. 

The school for the young child is concerned primarily with the qual- 
ity of his growth and development. Each child brings to his first school 
experience a unique background, and presents highly individual needs, 
desires, and problems. The school supplies broad sensory experiences 
through a rich environment. Flexible materials which the child can 
manipulate furnish opportunity for the expression of ideas. Experience 
provides the basis for the building of meanings and concepts suited to 
the developing maturity of the child. Through experience the child 
learns about his world by recreating it in his play, and thus he gradu- 
ally becomes a functioning part of it. Although not primarily con- 
cerned with the acquisition of subject matter, the school for the young 
child is watchful that all experiences contribute to his optimum phys- 
ical, intellectual, emotional, and social development. 

Children derive great pleasure from exploring the world about them. 
They gain satisfaction in their increasing ability to do things. They are 
curious about the activities of the children and adults with whom they 
come in contact. At the age of five, many children have acquired facil- 
ity in the use of several thousand words and with many of the complex 
forms of grammatical structure.* They are ready to make great progress 


2 Arnold Gesell, The First Five Years of Life. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
* R. E. Seashore and L. D. Eckerson, ““Тһе Measurement of Individual Differences in 
Gencral English Vocabularies.” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXI, 14-38. 
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on the long road to maturity by becoming more self-reliant and by 
emancipating themselves to a considerable degree from dependence 
upon adults. They are psychologically ready for wider experiences; they 
should be encouraged to investigate, to explore, and to experiment; in 
short, to do everything within their capacity. They are ready to form 
habits of co-operation, to care for themselves, to learn to work and play 
with others, to become participating members first in a small and grad- 
ually in a larger group. In a word, they are ready for democratic living 
at their level. 


What experiences should the school for young 
children provide? 


The effective school for young children provides four types of experi- 
ences: (1) those designed to contribute to maximum physical develop- 
ment and emotional adjustment; (2) those designed to develop social 
and scientific understandings and attitudes; (3) those designed to in- 
crease competence in the use of the tools of communication; and 
(4) those designed to encourage esthetic expression and to develop ap- 
preciation for the esthetic expression of others. 


1. The modern school for young children provides in many ways, not 
only for the physical development of children, but for the develop- 
ment of courage, stamina, thinking, and persistence in overcoming dif- 
ficulties inherent in the challenge the environment presents. Among 
the major characteristics of an effective program for the physical de- 
velopment of young children are: 


a. Opportunity for outdoor and indoor play 

b. Provision of equipment conducive to large-muscle activity 

c. Opportunity for work and play in the sunshine during the hours when 
the rays of the sun are most favorable to growth and well-being 

d. Provision for daily health inspection, periodic medical examination, 
and the correction of remediable defects 

e. Establishment of hygienic habits in relation to exercise and play, rest 
and relaxation, nutrition, elimination, and cleanliness 


2. Many of the experiences provided for the young child are those de- 
signed to develop sound understandings and attitudes related to his 
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physical and social environment. Nearly all of the social and scientific 
concepts the individual will acquire are in the process of being ac- 
quired during these early years; every experience is building the accu- 
mulation of meanings essential to correct generalizations. To this end, 
the educational program provides: 


a. Opportunity to understand and extend the immediate environment 


Typical experiences in keeping with the interests and necds of young 
children are homemaking, housekeeping, and gardening. These experi- 
ences lead to a series of related activities concerning aspects of com- 
munity life — the grocery, bakery, and market as centers for distributing 
food; the farm and dairy as sources of supply; boats, trucks, and trains 
as means of transportation. 


b. Opportunity for democratic interaction in group living 


Children are almost completely individualistic upon entrance into 
school. Before they reach the age of six they generally acquire the social 
skills essential to work and play with a reasonable degree of satisfaction 
in groups of five to ten children. They grow in independence, in ability 
to participate in co-operative effort, and increasingly to find satisfaction 
in work at the highest level they are capable of attaining. 


3. Although the teacher of the young child is far more concerned with 
the kind of human being each child is becoming than with the acquisi- 
tion of specific skills, the educational program is one that provides: 


a. Opportunity for the extension of vocabulary and the more effective 
use of language because of clearer enunciation, more careful pronun- 
ciation, and improved voice quality 

b. Opportunity for wider understanding of quantitative concepts through 
the functional use of terms, such as whole, half, as tall as, taller, 
tallest, minute, hour, day, and the like 


с. Opportunity for experiences from which readiness for reading devel- 
ops, such as listening to and telling stories, hearing and participating 
in the saying of poems and the singing of songs, keeping weather 
charts by using symbols to record the kind of day, and the like 


d. Opportunity to develop skill in the use of hammer, saw, paintbrush, 
clay, and similar tools, equipment, and materials 


4. And, finally, the educational program provides many opportunities 
in which the young child may express ideas in his own way. No pat- 
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terns are imposed, but the teacher strives constantly to preserve origi- 
nality and to develop the child’s faith in the worth of honest creative 
effort. Notable among the experiences conducive to esthetic expression 
are those which provide: 

a. Opportunity to express ideas and feelings, and to experiment with 
color, balance, symmetry, pattern, design through a variety of media 
such as paints, clay, blocks 

b. Opportunity for released emotion, stirred imagination, and enhanced 
experience through the shared enjoyment of books, stories, verse 

c. Opportunity for finding satisfying outlets for mood and emotion 
through songs and chants, dramatic play, rhythmical bodily move- 
ments 


Not only do such experiences free the child truly to be himself, but 
his capacity for enjoyment in all fields of the esthetic is probably es- 
tablished in direct proportion to the vitality of his experiences with 
the various art media. 


How should the teacher guide experience? 


The most important single factor in the school environment is the 
tcacher. It is the teacher who guards against overstimulation, who or- 
ganizes the work of the day to assure a wholesome rhythm of living. 
The teacher arranges the equipment and materials to meet the wide 
variety of needs in every group. Sturdy tricycles are occasionally needed 
for a bit of solitary adventuring or just to let off steam. Movable blocks 
may quickly become a fishing boat, a tug, or a freighter through the al- 
chemy of imagination. A farm center, a bakery center, a housekeeping 
center provide stimulation for small groups. Clay is ready for manipu- 
lation. Soft wood responds readily to first efforts with a saw. Paints are 
available for experimenting in color and design. These and a score of 
other arrangements are continually undergoing change and expansion 
to encourage children to find new meanings, to deepen and clarify con- 
cepts, and to meet emerging needs. 

But as the competent teacher stimulates, she also safeguards devel- 
opment by the standards she expects of young children. She does not 
expect adult standards. She knows that growth is a slow process. She 
knows that learning cannot be short-circuited by adult imposition. 
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Like the good gardencr, the teacher of young children makes the soil 
right and leaves the young growing things to mature under carefully 
considered protection, guidance, and direction. 


How should teacher and parents work together? 


In an equally important way, the teacher of the young child serves as 
an indispensable link between the child’s life at home with his parent- 
child relationships and his life at school with relationships broadened 
greatly beyond the family group. Unfortunately, certain homes may 
regard the child as an irresponsible infant one moment and expect 
adult behavior from him the next. Because of her professional train- 
ing, the teacher is consistently aware of the child’s level of maturity 
and does not hold unrealistic expectancies for him. The teacher chal- 
lenges the child to participate responsibly in experiences with his peers; 
she urges increasing concern with the purposes of the group, even at 
the cost of some individual sacrifice. The teacher, as a trained profes- 
sional worker with extensive opportunity for observation of the growth 
and development of young children, contributes to the best orienta- 
tion possible for the child in the environment of both home and 
school. 

The teacher of the young child must carry on a consistent program 
of parent education, including guided observation, group conference, 
and individual consultation. Through such activities she strives to 
guarantee that discrepancies between expected behavior in home and 
school will not be too wide for the child’s adjustment. In working with 
parents her aim is to secure the common understanding of growth 
needs which will result in sufficient similarity between home and 
school in the treatment of the child to safeguard his security, to clarify 
his responsibilities and privileges, and to provide opportunity for him 
to explore, to experiment, to experience at firsthand, to create, and to 
have his questions answered. The home, the church, and the school are 
basic institutions concerned with the welfare of children. The modern 
teacher recognizes her task as one of working for children in their 
home, their school, and their community to the end that each makes 
its best contribution to the total development of the child. 

It is a short-sighted educational policy to assign to the teacher of 
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young children such excessive responsibility that she is unable to func- 
tion effectively in all her obligations. It is common practice, however, 
to assign a morning and an afternoon group to one teacher; thereby 
leaving little time for the preparation of environmental materials and 
less for direct contact with parents. It is common practice, too, for the 
school administration to assign thirty-five or forty children to each 
group. The question of how many five-year-old children the teacher 
can guide effectively has not been scientifically answered, but the com- 
petent teacher of young children invariably states that, in a group of 
five-year-olds, every child in excess of twenty-five makes individual 
guidance exceedingly difficult; the most desirable number is probably 
around twenty. Groups should be proportionately smaller for younger 


children. 
Common practice usually provides for a two or two and a half hour 


session for five-year-old children. Such a session is obviously too short 
to carry forward the educational program previously described. A 
school day of three to four hours, including properly balanced activity, 
rest, and nutrition, would represent a desirable goal toward which 
schools should work. 

In the light of evidence substantiated by psychologists, psychiatrists, 
and educators concerning the importance of these early years in the 
personality development of the individual, society should accept in- 
creased responsibility in planning for the welfare of its young children. 
When socially minded persons share the scientific knowledge now con- 
clusively established by research, great progress may be anticipated in 
providing more generously for this strategic period in human develop- 


ment. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE YOUNG CHILD 
COMES TO SCHOOL 


It is doubtful whether a human being is ever 
called upon to make a more definite change in his life than that re- 
quired of the child as he enters school for the first time. The conditions 
and expectations which surrounded him at home have, in most cases, 
been greatly different from those which now confront him. It is true 
that the school program is gencrally better suited to his emotional or 
biological needs than his home program because it offers him arranged 
experiences to stimulate his curiosity, to increase his knowledge, and to 
help him organize his thinking. The fact remains, however, that his 
activities now may be much different from those which he has learned 
to expect and accept as normal and appropriate. 

The preschool child is generally accustomed to short periods of play 
and activity with frequent adult interruption, extra feedings, changes in 
activity. In one morning play period, for instance, he:may go to the 
store with mother, run into the house for cookies or a glass of water, be 
called to say hello to a neighbor, to pat a dog, or to see a bird. His 
talking has been encouraged rather than restricted. He is accustomed 
to talk directly to others and to be addressed directly rather than to be 
spoken to as one of a group. His play experiences with other children 
are occasional and he is more accustomed to playing with older and 
younger brothers and sisters than with children of his age. He is not 
aware of any inadequacies or lack of experience, since the adults 
around him tend to stress what he can do rather than what he cannot 
do. His experience with authority may have been varied, but in general 
is associated with a familiar adult with whom he has a close emotional 


relationship. 
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Now, оп а certain fall day, fixed by the laws of society, the child finds 
himself brought to school, handed over to a pleasant but unfamiliar 
adult in the company of many other children of his age. How will he 
meet this new situation and what meaning will it have for him? Each 
child meets it in his own way. 

Here is Sally, who leaves her mother reluctantly, takes the teacher’s 
hand but makes no reply to a greeting. She shakes her head when it is 
suggested that she paint, that she build with blocks, that she work with 
clay, and remains standing away from the group of children although 
watching them intently. Several who have been playing house approach 
her and ask, “Will you be mother?” “No.” “Will you be father?” “No,” 
“Will you be daughter?” And Sally again shakes her head. One child 
in exasperation says, “She just won’t do or say anything.” 

Robert enters with enthusiasm, darting away from his mother and 
immediately going to the blocks, reaching for a boat and examining it, 
then a train. He becomes interested in a truck which another child is 
holding, grabs it quickly and runs to another corner to play with it, 
pushing a child out of his way. During the first morning he is engaged 
in several conflicts because of his vigor, his interest in materials, and his 
lack of awareness of the adult’s role of referee. 

Linda enters the group somewhat cautiously, although not fearfully. 
She responds to the teacher’s smile and suggestion and soon is painting 
in company with another girl. When they finish they go to the play- 
house to cook and set the table. Linda is frequently heard to say, “But 
it’s my turn now, don’t you see? First you have а turn, then I." She con- 
tinues this play even when the other child does not give her a turn, 
although she keeps insisting and attempting to systematize the sharing. 

As children respond to the new situations in school, some consistency 


may be noted in their response to materials, to other children, and to 
adults, such as: 


1. Certain children when faced with new demands attempt to avoid them. 
They withdraw from the situation and evade an active response. 


2. Others are stimulated to protest and aggression, moving actively forward 
to the new situation but setting their own terms, resisting adult sugges- 
tion or interference, as well as the claims of other children. 


3. Still others meet the challenge with increased effort, 


showing interest 
and satisfaction in dealing with materials and equipm 


ent. At the same 
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time they attempt to control their responses according to the wishes or 
demands of others; in short, to play within the rules. 


What are some of the causes of these differences 
in response? 


Innate personal characteristics predispose some children to caution, 
timidity, or fearfulness from the time they begin to crawl or walk. Slow 
reaction time, low vitality, frequent illness, poor co-ordination all make 
physical response to environment more difficult. Other children, be- 
cause of their vitality and energy, enlarge their environment, reaching 
out to new activities and increasing their skills. Early in the child’s life 
these tendencies may be exaggerated by the guidance of adults. The 
child with slow reaction time or low vitality may be made more timid 
and cautious by excessive adult concern and direction. The vital active 
child often becomes more aggressive because the efforts of adults tend 
to restrict and inhibit him. 

Sometimes a child’s characteristic attitude is developed by a single 
incident of vivid emotional content. An accident or catastrophe may 
be responsible for a child’s fear of water or dogs, his dislike of people, 
or his uneasiness with other children. 

More important than these factors, however, is the influence of the 
general atmosphere or emotional climate created by the adults who 
surround the child during his early years. Mary and Robert illustrate 
the influence of adults. 

Mary has been carefully supervised by her anxious mother from birth. 
She is constantly cautioned about safety, and her childish falls cause 
great concern and alarm. Small wonder that she is afraid to venture on 
the slide or jungle gym and that she has fewer motor skills when com- 
pared to other children in the group. 

Robert’s vigor and drive have been noticeable from his first year. He 
is constantly examining objects, experimenting with them, and, of 
Course, frequently dropping and breaking them. Since his parents are 
quiet and correct people, this has been distressing and they have at- 
tempted to exercise considerable restraint. Robert comes to school pre- 
pared to ignore or resist repeated cautions and directions by adults. 

Many times the emotional conditioning may not be so consistently 
Organized as appears in these two examples, but may be revealed in the 
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variety of prejudices and already formed opinions which children dis- 
play. Alice will not drink milk because her grandmother has shown dis- 
like for it. Katherine dislikes painting, saying, “It’s messy and gets all 
over you.” Jim displays some excitement when accompanied to the lav- 
atory, crying, “You mustn’t come in, I can go by myself. Jane is un- 
friendly to any stranger, particularly men, showing fear of the janitor, 
gardener, and other male school personnel. She cries, "They're bad 
and take little girls away.” 


What are the demands which group living in school 
makes upon all children? 


The acceptance of definite routines as a member of a group is an im- 
portant phase of growth for the young child. These routines include 
the manner of entering and leaving school, getting ready for lunch and 
rest, moving from one room to another, taking care of wraps, and the 
like. Children, of course, differ in the extent to which they are accus- 
tomed to accept routines. Almost all children upon entrance into 
school respond only to personalized direction. The change from this to 
following routines as one of a group is an important objective of early 
childhood education. 

Closely related to the child’s acceptance of routine is his whole ex- 
perience with and attitude toward authority. The child who is entering 
school has usually completed the normal phase of negativism charac- 
teristic of the two- and three-year-old. Many children, however, will re- 
peatedly resist routines or general directions by the teacher. This is 
partly due to early adult error in handling resistant behavior, It is also 
due to the fact that many children are meeting new demands. They 
have previously thought of authority in relation to the one or two 
adults with whom they are closely and emotionally bound. John, for 
instance, has learned what might be called an idiomatic behavior of 
obedience in terms of whims, moods, facial and vocal expressions of 
mother and father. He knows that mother’s first two directions may be 
safely ignored, while father’s frown and glance must bring immediate 
response. Now he must learn the more impersonal rules of the school- 
тоот as colored by the standards of the teacher which may or may not 
resemble those of his parents. Representing the first authority experi- 
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enced by the child outside the home, the teacher plays an important 
tole in the development of the self-controlled person. 

Much of the child’s later success in school depends upon the devel- 
opment of purpose and persistence. The ability to accept a task and to 
persist until completion is in the process of developing in many young 
children. Teachers will observe the development of purpose and per- 
sistence in the following manifestations: 


1. The child begins to utilize materials toward some definite end. There is 
still much legitimate use of materials for manipulation-only: pounding 
clay, painting splashes of color. The five-year-old, however, is more often 
found to be painting a design or searching for suitable wood for boat or 
truck. Gradually the end to be achieved is becoming more important 
than the appeal of the materials in themselves. 


2. Many five-year-olds show an increasing ability to persist toward some 
definite end, in spite of distractions by the materials themselves or by 
other children. Younger children tend to interpret a picture or clay object 
after it is made, and to accept suggestion about their work. The five-year- 
old shows increasing power to persist toward his goal, frequently showing 
irritation when interrupted or when suggestions are offered which are 
not in line with his purpose. 


3. The end or purpose which has been accepted by the child exercises in- 
creasing control over his responses. Closer attention during story time 
and less manipulative play with clay are observed as the child grows in 
power to inhibit responses not directed toward his purpose. 


4. The young child gives increasing evidence of keen satisfaction when 
definite ends are achieved or activities finished. The activity of younger 
children appears to be continuous, moving on through chance or sug- 
gestion. The maturing five-year-old’s activities seem to be more definitely 
marked off into separate activities which have an apparent start and finish. 


How does the young child utilize experience in school 
for his social and his personal needs? 
In many activities the child relives his everyday experiences in order 


to understand them. Much of his play activity is an attempt to clarify 
the ideas to which he has been exposed. How the child strives to be- 
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come one with his world through his play is well illustrated in the epi- 
sodes which follow: 


“We fix cars in this garage,” Jim informed Davie as he rearranged or 
turned over all the available wheel toys. “You fix that green one while I fix 
this Dodge. This is really a Dodge garage — Dodge garage — Dodge garage. 
The carburetor doesn’t work on this Dodge. That’s where the gas comes 
through — I think.” i u 

“The wheel’s loose on this car,” Davie mumbled to himself, twirling one 
wheel on an upside-down wagon. Then, turning to Jim, “All the wheels 
are loose on this car. Look.” He demonstrated, vigorously twirling each 
wheel to prove his point and call attention to the important repair job he 
also had to do. 


Ж ж ж жж ж ж 


In the playhouse, Kate said to Gretchen: “I am sixteen and you are four- 
teen. Let's be college girls going to a dance.” 


When asked to play with a truck, Kate said: "No, I don't want to. That's 
boyish. Boys play with them.” 


When there was no conductor on the train Linda said to F teddie, who 


was engineer, “Мау I be the girl conductor? I read in the paper this morn- 
ing that girls can be conductors,” 


In the foregoing illustration, Kate is attempting to think through 
her own feminine role; even at five she has definite opinions imposed 
by the culture concerning what girls should or should not do. Linda is 
reflecting some of the contemporary concern with labor problems and 
the changed position of modern women. 


RR KK KR жж 


Joanne to Linda: "Let's start sin 
will have to stand up.” When otl 
that stand-up song.” 


While playing boat someone puts flag on ground. Joanne says, “You 
better not, 'cause that's the American flag." 


ging “Oh, can you see,’ so that everyone 
hers join, Joanne says, “Oh, stop singing 


Here we sce that 
to the flag and to the national anthem, although 
ў thought basic to the development of these 
attitudes have not yet emerged. 


ESTE 


[2] 
School builds emotional 
security through many 
happy experiences 


[4] Enjoyment of books stirs imagination and enhances experience 


[5] The young child comes to school 


16] 
Guided group living be- 
gins with two or three chil- 
dren 


18] 


Tea parties are always fun 
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When two human beings work or play together the need arises for 
adjusting conflicts. Early in life the children use the methods of solv- 
ing conflicts which are most successful for them. 


In house play, Kate wants a utensil and says, "Give it to me and ГЇЇ give 
it back to you in a minute." 

Kate wants the mixing spoon and says, "You don't need any spoon," and 
takes it away, immediately forestalling opposition, however, by saying, “Oh, 
you're making pretty cakes.” 

Bonny and Kate have some difficulty in the market. Bonny strikes Kate 
several times. Kate does not strike back, but keeps saying, "You're not sup- 
posed to hit more than once. Why do you do that? I never hit you!” 


Kate has learned many methods of solving social problems and is 
beginning to establish definite rules of social behavior. These rules vary 
in their effectivencss and in the extent to which they may be regarded 
аз acceptable in adult society. 


* ж eK ROR ox 


Herbie wants Kenny's truck and grabs it. Kenny grabs it back. Herbie says, 
“I thought you were through with it.” Later he approaches Kenny saying, 
“Hey, Kenny, can I play with your truck?” To which Kenny replies, “Yes, 


we're not using it now.” 


The actual process of social growth is apparent in this situation. 
Herbie sees clearly the results of an unacceptable technique and learns 


from Kenny the wisdom in using an improved method. 


ж ж ko x ox X ж 


Sally says to David: "We have no truck, and you and Freddie have two 
for your farm. Why do you have two for your farm when we have none?" 


David gives Sally the truck. 


The age-old problem of the equitable distribution of goods is very 
real to Sally. Both Sally and David solve the problem simply, directly, 
and justly. 


жож KK Ж ож ож 


While folding blankets after the rest period, Cheron accidentally 
bumped Sally's cheek. They looked at each other for a moment, saying 
nothing. Then Sally said, "Don't you even say something? That hurt!” 
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It is interesting to note that many children have developed deep 
concern for other persons as indicated by conventional social ex- 
pressions. 


He RE o o ox 


At the age of five, children have developed a sense of personal worth 
and dignity and are beginning to be genuinely concerned about recog- 
nition from other children and status within the group. 


Kate fell in the classroom and broke her glasses. She immediately rc- 
treated in distress first under the table, then hiding in the cloakroom. The 
teacher comforted her by saying, “Everyone falls sometimes.” Kate stormed: 
“I didn't want to do it at school where everyone can see те.” 


Kate is showing genuine disturbance when she feels that her status 
with the group has been jeopardized. 


wR RK Rk ox ж 


The children tease Stevie, saying, “Stevie is a baby.” Stevie runs over to 
Herbert who says, "Don't pay any "tenshun ’tall.” Stevie goes back to the 
jungle gym where children take up chant again, "Stevie is a baby.” Stevie 
tuns back to Herbert who says, “Why don't you sock ’em, Stevie?” Stevie 
says, "I sure will. I'll bring my daddy's gun and shoot you all up. They'll 
be dead. I have a BB gun; I'm going to bring that." 


Stevie is being disciplined by the group. He has not gained group 
recognition nor a sense of personal worth, but is trying to establish 
himself as an important individual by aggressive methods. If Stevie 
does not obtain recognition legitimately, his present techniques may 
lead to social maladjustment. 


Жж Ж жожо ж Ж ox 


Lois’ picture is hung on the wall for the first time. She looks at it five 


times, then says to John: “Look what I did several days ago. Isn't it pretty, 
John?” 


JOAN: Isn't my picture beautiful? 
101: You shouldn't say your own picture is beautiful. 
JOAN: You can, too. Mine is. 
JANE (in passing): That's bragging. 
The children here are attempting to obtain recognition from one 
another, but at the same time they distinguish between socially 


acceptable ways and unacceptable ways of obtaining that recognition. 
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Summary and implications 


The function of this chapter has been to picture the five-year-old child 
as he responds to the school environment and to describe the varying 
ways in which he meets his first school experiences. Some of the per- 
sonal and cultural factors which influence these differences in response 
have been analyzed. From the records of the children studied, it be- 
comes clear that the demands of the group itself weigh more heavily 
upon certain children than upon others and that the children differ in 
the extent to which they utilize the group activities to meet their per- 
sonal and social needs. 

The initial responses of children to the school situation reveal at 
least four general implications for the planning of the curriculum: 


1. The curriculum must be planned in the light of the physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual characteristics of the normal child. 


This implies provision for much physical activity of the large-muscle 
type, and ample time in which to improve and expand language usage, 
It precludes long periods of quict and listening or emphasis upon ac- 
tivities requiring small-muscle co-ordination, because they prevent the 
child from developing the basic skills which are the rightful business of 
this age level. 

Because the young child is interested in everything about him, his atten- 
tion is roving; therefore the activities planned for him must be varied 
and must permit him to explore all aspects of his environment. 


Since play is his way of thinking and of reaching understanding, many 
opportunities must be provided for the young child to play out and 
relive the activities which he experiences each day. 


. If they are to have real meaning, the activities in which the child is 

engaged at school must be consistent and interrelated with those of 
his out-of-school life. This implies that kindergarten teachers must 
be actively concerned with parent relationships. 
In order to plan adequately, the teacher must know each child’s pre- 
school experiences, not only with regard to health, but with regard to 
play materials, contact with other children, the nature of disciplinary 
control, and his familiarity with the community. To obtain this informa- 
tion, as well as to build security for the child, parents and teachers must 
know one another well. Parents must be encouraged to visit and to take 
part in school activities so that they are frequently present in the school 
situation. 


N 
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It is necessary for the teacher, not only to know the children’s differ- 
ences in ability and background but also to accept and respect these 
differences. The school, as an effective social institution, must assume 
the responsibility of meeting the differing needs of each child with 
appropriate experiences. 


3. The first years of school should present a wide variety of materials 
and activities in which each child can react according to his indi- 
viduality of interest and experiential background. These experiences 
should provide situations in which the child will gain new under- 
standings, learn how to meet social conflicts, and earn recognition 
from others. 


4. While flexible in standards, the program must have clearly estab- 
lished goals toward which the social growth of the children is to be 
guided. Conformity to necessary routines, desirable attitudes to- 
ward authority, purpose and persistence are basic characteristics of 
the socialized person. Many variations in these теѕропѕеѕ occur in 
young children. The school program must be planned to bring out 


and make satisfying the best of these responses and to guide behav- 
ior toward a socially acceptable level. 


The flexibility of grou 
teachers be concerned w 
their best develo 


ping in a primary school requires that all 
ith all children and plan co-operatively for 
pment. When the primary unit is housed in a separate 
building, there is a tendency for a teacher to feel responsibility for all 
the children and to learn to know them and their families better. 

The primary school offers great promise for a type of organization 
that meets the needs of young children. Experimental organizations of 
this type might be developed in districts in which a high degree of 
school-home understanding has come about. Parents and teachers 
need to work together to build a school organization for young chil- 
dren that will promote the welfare of all children and not jeopardize 
the mental health of those who vary from the norm. 
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CHAPTER 111 


A TEACHER’S DAY 
WITH THE FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


The period of early childhood has attracted the 
attention of many research workers in human growth and develop- 
ment. From the wealth of significant data made available as a result of 
painstaking study by Gesell, Jersild, Olson, Prescott, Ribble, Terman, 
and a score of others, as well as from firsthand contact with children, 
the teacher knows that much development has already taken place in 
the five-year-old before he comes to school. 

The rapid growth which characterized the first eighteen months of 
life has been followed by a period of relatively slower structural 
growth. Early childhood has been a time for establishing acceptable 
routines regarding eating, resting, bathing, toilet habits, and the like. 
A considerable degree of stability and independence has been estab- 


lished in normal children who have had reasonably intelligent adult 


guidance. 
At the age of three, most children have their temporary teeth. Con- 


siderable progress has been made in the use of the smaller muscles and 
co-ordination is increasing notably. Handedness is definitely estab- 
lished during early childhood. 

The five-year-old is characterized by almost incessant physical activ- 
ity. He runs, jumps, dances, climbs, balances in hazardous places with 
increasing skill. Much of the play of children in early childhood is soli- 
tary because they are not yet sufficiently stable to withstand vigorous 
physical contact with other children, but as they grow in physical sta- 
bility the interactive play group widens to include three or four 
children. 
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The five-year-old finds his major security in the love and affection of 
the adults who surround him, but he is beginning to reach out for the 
companionship of children of his own age. The language of the young 
child is largely egocentric. Lack of language facility isa significant fac- 
tor in the negativism and resistance to authority which is normal be- 
havior. The child says, “No,” because he lacks sufficient command of 
language to explain his desire for independence and freedom trom 
adult interference. 

Five-year-old children are curious and energetic in their efforts to 
satisfy their curiosity. They wish to explore their environment and to 
manipulate everything they can handle. They are imitative and ac- 
quire many of their behaviors from the adults in their social environ- 
ment. They are imaginative and creative and eagerly respond to any 
opportunity the environment provides for painting, modeling with 
mud or clay, constructing with tools, building with blocks. They are 
highly dramatic and strive to get inside experiences and understand 
them by taking the role of bus driver, pilot, captain, postman, baker, or 
carpenter in quick succession. 

Children are interesting people. Although they have general charac- 
teristics at each level of development, no two children are alike. They 
have different parents and they have had different kinds of experiences. 
A group of five-year-olds includes children who are happy, 
gressive, fearful, confident, friendly, unfriendly; children who possess 
differing interests, abilities, and needs. With this in mind, plans for a 
day with five-year-olds will be based on the philosophy that each per- 
son is an individual and that the maximum development of each child 
is the ultimate goal of the educational program. Understanding the in- 
dividual, first by accepting him as he is, and then by accepting him in 


terms of what he may become, is a basic principle that must always 
be considered. 


sad, shy, ag- 


In order to acquire this understanding it is necessary for the teacher 
to know many things about the child in addition to his behavior at 
school. Through conferences with parents it is possible for the teacher 
to increase her insight concerning the home environment. Where is 
the home in the socio-economic structure of the community? Is the 
father a truck driver or an investment broker? Is the mother employed 
outside the home, is she engaged in social or civic activities; or does she 
devote full time to her home responsibilities? Is the family of old-line 
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Anglo-Protestant lineage, or of second generation Mexican-American- 
Catholic background? How is the life of the family influenced by these 
culture patterns? How many children are in the family? How many 
adults are living in the home? What is the place of each in the family 
structure? 

In addition to this information, it is important for the teacher to be 
observing each child continuously in many different types of situa- 
tions. The teacher should observe without interpretation or prejudg- 
ment, not only what a child says, but the way he says it; not only what 
a child does, but the way he does it. Through observation and the use 
of sociometric techniques the teacher can increase her insight into 
group relationships among the children. It is important, too, to recog- 
nize the fact that each child develops in his unique way. With this in 
mind, the teacher can establish a permissive environment in which the 
child knows that it is all right for him to be himself. In such an at- 
mosphere many outlets for free expression will be provided, thus mak- 
ing it possible for the teacher better to understand and mect the needs 
of each child. 2. | 

Recognizing that all human beings have worth, dignity, and creative 
power, the school program provides for the release of the unique tal- 
ents of each individual within the group. Insight is gained as the 
teacher listens to the free expressions of children as they engage in 
various activities. 


BARBARA (singing softly while painting): Red and blue are my favorite 


colors. I’m making a train and a sailboat and a swimming pool. 


SANDRA (talking while painting): Dark is in the night. Moon is реер- 
ing. Babies are asleep in the night dark. 


'The school program provides for children's needs in physical devel- 
opment. These expressions are typical: 
SINGING — High — high — touch the sky, 


See me fly. 


praying I can kick this ball across the world. 
І сап run faster than anyone. 
Watch me get on the bars. 


The school program provides for the social needs of children. An at- 
mosphere of affection and security stimulates the development of tect- 
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niques which increase the child's fecling of ability to deal successfully 
with social situations. mu 
For example, two children are fighting over a boat: 
JACKIE: I had it first. P" 
FRED: I want to play with it. 
jackie: No, give it to me. 


Both children are pulling the boat. The teacher invites several mem 
bers of the group to sit down and sce if they can help to work out a 
solution to the problem. 

TEACHER: Can both Jackie and Fred play with the boat at the same 
time? 
croup: No. 
They could share it. 
They could take turns. 


TEACHER: Let's ask Jackie and Fred to pull the boat again and see if 
they can solve this problem. 


(Jackie and Fred each take an end of the boat and pull it. Jackie 
falls over backward.) 
Jackie: Why don't we play with it together? 
FRED: О. К. I'll load it and you can push it to the harbor. 
jackie: О. К. Then I can unload it. 


FRED: O. K. 


Two other children are engaged in an argument over which one can 


enter a hideaway made of blocks. After several vigorous blows and 
kicks the conversation takes this turn: 


The excluded child speaks first (plaintively): Maybe I could take you 
to war and you'd be killed — then you'd understand. 

SECOND CHILD (belligerently): You'll never take me to war. 

FIRST CHILD (curiously): Why not? 


SECOND CHILD: I’m going to move next week. 


FIRST CHILD (with increased interest): Are you going to move to China? 
SECOND CHILD: Uh uh, North Pole. 


FIRST CHILD: Gosh, I’m going to the Eskimo country where it’s even 
colder, 


SECOND CHILD (pleasantly): Gee, that’s where I’m going. 
FIRST CHILD (cheerfully): Well, maybe we'll meet each other there. 


The school program provides for the emotional needs of children. 
Block building provides an opportunity for expressing ideas creatively. 
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Painting provides an opportunity for the expression of feelings through 
color and design. Clay modeling and finger painting provide an oppor- 
tunity for free expression and a certain amount of necessary manipula- 
tion. Dolls provide an opportunity for make-believe and role-playing. 

Children are encouraged to discuss things that make them happy, 
sad, angry, afraid. The following illustrations are expressions of these 


dominant emotions: 


Nancy (painting, using brush vigorously, without pattern, all over 
page): This red makes me feel like pinching somebody. Do you (to 
teacher) cver feel like pinching somebody? 

TEACHER: Sometimes I feel like pinching somebody. 

Nancy: But you don’t do it, do you? 

TEACHER: No, I don't do it, even if I feel like it. 


ж ж OK RK Ж Ж 


susan: Sometimes when Roger hits me it makes me mad. When 
Mommy spanks me that makes me mad — then I scream. Yesterday 
she didn’t spank me but she wouldn't let me hold on to her dress so 
I screamed and screamed and she slapped me on the face. Then I 
screamed some more. Then she brought me in on her lap and I liked 
that. Sometimes Roger and Mommy make me feel like I want to 
kill myself. Yesterday when I screamed I wanted to kill myself so I 
wouldn't be there any more because I couldn't be bad if I was dead. 


I get angry at people because they don't let me do the things I want 


to do. 
eR eK Ж x Ж 
TIMMY: You never can tell what any of the big boys are going to do. 


They look all right and then all of a sudden they hit you. I don't 


know why. I never hit anybody — never — never — never! You never 


can tell about them. What do you do? 


жож жо} * Жж *% 


The school provides opportunities for the child to explore his en- 


vironment and broaden his interests. 


Peter brought a guinea pig to school. 


Jonn: Сап I hold him? 
PETER: You can only pet 
One day the puppy got him. 


him. He can run mighty fast if he wants to. 
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Joun: Why did you let him do that? 
peter: | didn’t mean to. = 
: Di ke a noise? 

нт pin " is squeak. He squeaks when he talks. Nobody can 
hold him now. Just see what he's going to do now. 

sara: What does he eat? 

PETER: Guineas eat lettuce and rabbit food and anything they can get 
hold of. 


Sandra brought a bird's nest to school. 


Lors: I know who made it. Not the Lord, the birds made it. 


The school program provides opportunities for the child to discuss 
significant subjects. 


FAMILY LIFE 
You know my mother got me first so I'm bigger than Elizabeth. I was the 
first baby. 
In my family there is one big brother and one baby brother and me 
— and it's just too much trouble to have three children. I’m going to have 
one little girl when I grow up. 
RELIGION 
You can't see God. 
He's up in the heavens. 
He's a spirit. 
He doesn't wear clothes. 
He does too. 
I think he doesn't wear anything. 


Nobody knows because they haven't scen Him. 
You are God. 


You can only see God's eyes. 
God is a piece of wind that's good. 
SEX 


Baby fish are born. 

They're growing — the little fish. 

Can they eat still? 

I saw the mother over here. 

Is there any daddy over here? 

There's the daddy. 

Was he born a long time? 

He has to be born a long time to bea daddy. 
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I can see one eating now. 

See — see! 

Now he’s going away. 

One of those fishes already did eat — he was hungry. probably, don’t you 
think? 

Look at them — that piece was too big for his little mouth. 

They have little wee black eyes. 

Ooh, one swimmed; ooh, he dived. 

Why are they so little? 

They just got born. 

Out of what? 

Out of their mother in that bowl. 

When they're babies they have to be babies and they have to be small. 
Mommy has a new baby for us in her tummy. 

But it’s not born yet, is it? 

No; it’s in her tummy. Sometimes we can feel it kicking. 

When we grow up and be a mommy we can have a baby. 


The school program provides opportunities for the development of 
a group that is cohesive at the center and hospitable at the edges. Chil- 
dren have an opportunity to function in the group with a feeling of 
Participation and value. In such a group the children look for help and 
approval from each other rather than from the teacher. 


ROBERT (succeeding in sawing a piece of wood): Hurrah! I did it! 
(smiles) Look, Dick. | | 
піск (looking): Good for you, Robert. That's a pretty good boat you're 

making. | : 
ROBERT: This boat weighs about as much as 300 minutes in your hand. 


ee OR xoxo Ж Ж 


Maurice is making а plane. 
FRANK: Gee, you ought to have 

back. | 
Maurice: Will you help me put it on? 
FRANK: Sure, ГЇЇ help you. 


ж ж ж RK KK 


a wee little short piece of wood on the 


Jory (sanding a piece of wood with great care): We are getting it very 


smooth, = 
скокск: Is that too hard? Do you want me to do it: 
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How can the teacher study group relationships? 


The following chart of a sociometric test helps the teacher understand 

the attractions and rejections within the group. An analysis of this so- 

ciogram makes it possible for the teacher to know what a child wishes 
o 


[=] Boys O Girls Ist,2nd and 3rd choices were made 


== Mutual choice 


in answer to the question; Whom 
(0 (2) (3) Order of choices 


would you like to have for your 


pariner when we visit the Third 
Grade ?” 


as compared to what he now has. All children need and want is to have 
a place in the group, and with the understanding obtained from a 
sociogram the teacher can work to decrease the frustrations resulting 
from rejection. 

1 For further discussion of sociomctric analysis as a method of understanding the rela- 
tionships among members of a classroom group, refer to Willard C. Olson, Child De- 
velopment, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949, pp. 192-213; also Gladys A. 


Smith, “Sociometric Study of Best-Liked and Least-Liked Children," Élementary School 
Journal, October, 1950, LI, 77-85. 
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What does a well-balanced program provide? 


Any schedule for the five-year-olds should be a flexible one. Walks in 
the neighborhood, excursions to interesting places, and visiting at dif- 
ferent homes provide additional opportunities for the children to un- 
derstand, through experiences, the ideas basic to community living. 
The following suggested daily plan for a three-and-a-half-hour program 
should provide the major types of experience necessary to meet the 
needs of the children: 


8:30 — 9:co Arrival and health inspection 

9:00 —10:00 Outdoor activities: free play. block play, wood construc- 
tion, swings, bars, balls, sand, water play, finger painting, 
easel painting, clay, wheel toys 

10:00 — 10:30 Informal rest during story, listening to records 

10:30 Milk or fruit; music 

L100 Indoor activities: blocks, hollow blocks, cooking, play- 


house, books, puzzles 


11:45 С1еапир 


12:00 Dismissal 


With the departure of the children, the teacher will ordinarily have 
a busy program of conferences with parents and preparation for the 
next day, At regular intervals evening group meetings are planned to 
Provide a time when parents and teacher may study problems of child 
&rowth and development, in order to assure a reasonable degree of con- 
sistency in the home and school guidance of children. 


How does the teacher work with the children? 


hangs up his coat, has a health in- 
Spection, and sits down; then out-of-school experiences are related and 
Plans for the day are made. Outdoor activities, weather permitting, 
Come next, with interesting opportunities for satisfying differing urges 
and tastes. Block play offers endless stimulation to the expression of 
ideas. The children "build garages. trucks, ships, trains, sometimes 
Whole towns. They build farms, and care for toy or imaginary cows, 


Chickens, geese. 


The young child comes to school, 
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Many schools have live chickens, rabbits, turtles, or other pets which 
are cared for not wisely but too well, unless the supervision is superior 
and constant. Real gardens, too, are common, with the children gath- 
ering their own vegetables, usually radishes, to be served at a tea party 
or taken proudly home. 

Easel and finger painting, coloring, and modeling in clay provide 
endless opportunity for creative work. Rhythms, skipping, dancing to 
music invariably form part of the day’s program. Occasionally, simple 
costumes are provided and this is always a time of delighted participa- 
tion and fine stimulation to the imagination. “I’m a lion,” announces 
Dick. He has no costume, but oddly enough, he really is a growling 
lion, crawling on stealthy feet. 

Listening to well-selected phonograph records is common practice. 
More extensive use of such auditory experiences might well be made. 

Health teaching and inspection focus attention on the acquisition of 
socially acceptable health practices. The children’s interest is evident. 
“My nails are always clean,” 
faction. 

The necessity for adequate rest is recognized. Suitable cots rather 
than makeshift equipment provide for desirable rest. Irritability and 
unhappiness are greatly reduced by well-planned rest periods. 

Storytelling is prominent in the program for the young child. It is 
an art replete with desirable possibilities and provides endless enter- 
tainment and occasion for sound teaching. Children like the familiar 
as well as the new. “Tell it again!” is heard by parents and teachers. 
“Туе heard that one, but I like it. Say it over.” Realistic stories about 
everyday living, stories of animals — true accounts of their origin, na- 
ture, and life — are of first interest to children. Fairy stories feed a nat- 
ural and wholesome craving for the adventurous and miraculous, and 
foster imagination and curiosity without which original thinking is 
hampered. Careful selection, however, is of paramount importance. 
Encouraging the children to tell stories results in increased vocabulary, 
more effective expression, and the development of creative thinking. 

The young child is ready for an expanding world. Parents and teach- 
ers have witnessed his excitement and pleasure in shopping trips, ex- 
ploratory walks in the neighborhood, visits to upper grades or assem- 
blies at school, and in experiences recounted by father or mother. 


one child announces with great satis- 
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Young children should have access to a rich and varied assortment of 
things to do, to make, to unmake, to alter. Though they must often 
be persuaded that they “can finish this tomorrow,” they must be al- 
lowed time to finish things started. Both parents and teachers must 
realize that the urge to constant activity, every waking hour, must be 
provided for, if the children are to be co-operative, confident, and 
poised. They must have daily rest periods, the essential compensation 
for extravagant expenditure of exuberant energy. They must have reg- 
ularity in daily habits, such as rising, bathing, eating, playing, resting. 
They must have a well-planned diet which furnishes the minerals and 
vitamins needed for rapid growth. If children are to be the happy, 
poised, healthy, inquiring, friendly persons so ardently desired by par- 
ents, teachers, and society, they must have affection and complete se- 
curity. They must feel that parents are wise, patient, and interested in 
each other and in them. They must find the teacher wise, informed, 
just, interesting, and always helpful. They must believe that the world 


d 


is a friendly place, where adults reflect the love, wisdom, and power of 


a great creative spirit. 


What behavior does the teacher expect of children? 


The observations of parents and teachers reveal the five-year-old child 
as an individual in the process of achieving independence in motor co- 
ordination, absorbed in the activities of the children and adults with 
whom he lives, striving to make himself a part of his world. 

The child is acquiring a realistic sense of the inadequacy of some of 
his attempts to draw, model, sew, or otherwise create. He wants to be 
tight; he wishes to merit honest praise for his performance. He is seck- 
ing power over his environment, 

He is often interested in numbers as well as in letters and words. He 
loves to count. He sometimes chants numbers, just for the fun of mak- 
ing and hearing the sounds. He takes pride in counting the children, 
the balls, anything. “TI be the mother; you be the father; my two dolls 
are the babies. That makes four.” “My orange juice 1 higher up in the 
Cup than yours is.” Numerical concepts and relationships are taking 
form. 

At one moment the child longs to grow 


animate and inanimate. 


up; the next moment he 
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craves the petting and protection of parents and teachers. Bruce says, 
"Boy, only tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow and then the pic- 
nic, and then school is out, and ГЇЇ be in the first grade." Terry works 
hard at digging postholes with his father, unwilling to admit how tired 
he is. Betty says, "My babies are asleep. Please be quiet,” and then, al- 
most immediately, "I wouldn't want to be a mother now. No, I guess 
I would want to be a little girl a while longer." 

The young child shows rapid development in esthetic appreciation. 
Somctimes he listens quietly to good music. The teacher plays “The 
Afternoon of a Faun." Robert sits quietly on the rug listening intently. 
When the music ends he says, "I know when the faun went to sleep. I 
said to myself, ‘the faun is dreaming.’ e 

He begins to exhibit pride in ownership and resents encroachment 
on what he considers his private domain. Billie ob 
his sister wearing his red sweater, “ 
thinks it's hers!" 


jects strenuously to 
It's my favorite color, and now she 


He has no race prejudices. “You look pretty, just like a Chinese!” 
Phil tells his sister, who has a new red dress. 

Не is fascinated by the miracle of the origin and development of liv- 
ing things, butterflies, frogs, cats, pigeons. He watches the egg on a 
cherry leaf. "They'll be caterpillars and then they'll be butterflies.” 
Jean solemnly informs her father that "the star- 
leg if it loses one, but we can't." 

The school day offers constant opportunity for the children to show 
their feelings concerning other children, They 
or more children for certain games 
building a block boat, or tending the 
seldom larger than five or six in any ce 
choose a boy, the same boy, time after 
help you put your coat on, Kenneth." 


fish can grow another 


choose one child, or two 
and activities; as, for example, 
pets or the garden. Groups are 
nter of activity. Girls are apt to 
time; they mother him too, “ГЇЇ 


How does the teacher work with the parents? 


The school program provides opportunities for conferences between 
parents and teacher, thus helping parents, teacher, and children de- 
vclop together in increasing understanding. 


The following is a typical 
record of a teacher-parent conference: 
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Janet is five years old and an only child. Her mother was divorced 
when Janet was two and later remarried. At the time of her second 
marriage Janct’s mother was 26 and her new husband, Mr. Brown, 45. 
Mr. Brown has legally adopted Janet, and Mrs. Brown feels that he is 
genuincly fond of her. Mrs. Brown said that Janet's father had no in- 
terest in her. After their divorce Mrs. Brown went to work and Janet 
was left in a boarding home and at 18 months was enrolled in nursery 
school. Mrs, Brown said that Janet would scream every morning when 
she was left at the school. 

Mrs. Brown believes that Janet is a cross, sullen, irritable child. 
Teacher said that Janet is a high-strung child who does not seem par- 
ticularly happy. Janet has not had many children to play with and is 
not able to get along with other children except when she has her own 
way. Teacher said that Janet is having a difficult time at school playing 
with other children. When things do not go as Janet wishes she is 
quick to hit and pinch another child. She frequently expresses verbal 
defiance directed toward children and adults who interfere with her 
plans. Mrs. Brown said that she was unaware of Janet's difficulties at 
school. She said that she has never been able to understand the child 
and did not know how to handle her. Mrs. Brown said that discipline 
has been handled for the most part by arguing with Janet, threatening 
her with a switch, or actually spanking her. 

Mts. Brown said that about a year ago Janet started sticking out her 
tongue and making faces at her. Nothing would stop Janet from doing 
this and friends advised Mrs. Brown to slap her. The mother followed 
w admits that this treatment did not help. Janet 
d rebellious child. She has whined so much that 
almost everything she says is in a whining tone of voice. Mrs. Brown 
believes she has made too many demands of Janet. She believes it is 
possible that the child's difficulty in adjusting may be partially due 
to rigid methods of discipline and stress on manners and company be- 
havior. Mrs. Brown said her husband had been a bachelor until their 
marriage, and that she did not wish her daughter to irritate him and 
consequently exercised great pressure on the child. She said, however, 
that Mr. Brown has an endless amount of patience with Janet and that 
he spends some time gardening with her and reading to her. Mrs. 
Brown said that Janet has a good sense of humor and likes to play 
jokes on her father and mother. Janet does not know that her step- 


father is not actually her father. 


this suggestion but no 
now is a determined an 
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Mrs. Brown said that nap time is particularly difficult. Janet ы 
been required to sleep from about one to three or three-thirty in the 
afternoon and frequently she cries for an hour and a half of this 1 
The teacher asked if this rest time seemed of value to Janet since she 
tebels so violently against it and exhausts herself emotionally before 
falling asleep. ‘The teacher suggested that many five-year-olds give 2 
naps but have a quiet time looking at books or coloring during which 
they get adequate rest. The mother agreed to cut the period to one 
hour and to give Janet an alarm clock so she would know when it was 
time to get up. 

The teacher said that Janet is beginning to do good work in the 
clean-up period at school. Mrs. Brown said that it was necessary to 
force her child to clean up at home, and that even the suggestion that 
she pick up her things results in rebellion and argument. The teacher 
suggested that the mother might work with Janet for a time rather 
than argue with her. The teacher also suggested that it might be de- 
sirable to praise Janet and thus to build on her good behavior when she 
is responsive. Mrs. Brown agreed to try this. Mother and teacher both 
commented on Janet's loud voice and the mother admitted her respon- 
sibility and said that she would make every effort to speak softly to 
Janet and to stop yelling at her. 

In summarizing 
tive suggestions to 
fewer demands on 


the conference, this skilled teacher made construc- 
Janet's mother. She urged that the mother make 
the child. She further advised the mother to work 
with the child in establishing orderly routines regarding care of toys 
and clothing. The mother was led to understand that five- 


year-olds do 
not require so long an afternoon na 


P as younger children; in fact, quiet 
activity is frequently substituted for actual sleep. The mother agreed 
that the loud unpleasant voice quality the child had acquired was due 
to the emotional strain of repeated scenes in which mother and child 
resorted to argument. The mother eventually enrolled in an adult ed- 
ucation course in child growth and development. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TEACHER USES COMMUNITY 
AND SCHOOL RESOURCES 


How can community resources be used 
to extend social understanding? 


The teacher plans experiences for children 
which will further their understanding of the social environment and 
make them increasingly better able to adjust to it and make changes 
in it. In order to do this, the teacher must first study the character of 
the community. The teacher of young children needs to know the 
character of the community as thoroughly as does the teacher of youth 
or adults. She is then in a better position to select the experiences that 
are appropriate and possible in a particular community. 


The teacher is not oblivious to the continuous 


changes going on in 
the community. 


She knows that communities are not static but те- 
spond to emerging social needs. The teacher c 
change and be ready for it as it is reflected in the 
school. Unanticipated chan 
adjustment made. 


an often anticipate 


needs of children at 
ge should also be noted and appropriate 


What should the teacher know about the character of a commu- 
nity? In order to satisfy basic human needs, the people in every com 
munity carry on certain social processes, They engage in: 

Transporting goods 
Producing goods 
Distributing goods 
Consuming goods 
Communicating 


Expressing religious and esthetic impulses 
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Protecting and conserving life, property, and human resources 
Providing education 

Providing recreation 

Organizing and governing 

As the teacher observes the people of the community in action, she 
will discover how they carry on these social processes. She will discover 
differences between this community and other communities she has 
known in ways of distributing goods, in communicating, in providing 
recreation. She will try to discover conditions underlying local cus- 
toms, She will withhold judgment upon any differences she notes, un- 
til such time as she can discover why these conditions exist. After that 
time, if certain conditions need changing and are susceptible to 
change, she, working with others in the school and community, should 
undertake the task. Learning to know the community and helping to 
change it for the better are both long-time undertakings. 

As the teacher investigates the character of the community and 
works to improve it, she never loses sight of the young children for 
whom she is primarily responsible. In what kind of neighborhood does 
each child live? What sort of house do his parents provide? Has he 
brothers and sisters? Where and with whom does he play? What do 
o they work? What do they do for recreation? 
Vhat language is spoken at home? To what 
kind of rules is he accustomed at home; at play; on the street? Is the 
family new or well established in the neighborhood? Does the family 
take part in community activities; if so, in what are members most ac- 
tive? These and many other questions the teacher will ultimately an- 
swer if she is to plan wisely the experiences for the children. 

When change takes place in communities, the process may be grad- 
ual or it may be rapid. Gradual change is more difficult to detect and 
less dramatic. It may escape notice completely unless the teacher is 
alert and knows what to look for. | 

In one community the school population decreased slightly every 


year for a period of five years. At the end of the five-year period the 


school had one less teacher than previously. During the summer the 
Holmes family found a better house on the other side of town. They 
have a yard now, all fenced, where the children can play. The Jamisons 


and the Perkins who lived above the store on the corner moved to 


his parents do? Where d 
Where do they shop? У 
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Gainsville, a town thirty miles away. A small factory has opened there. 
The Gabardellis and the Swobodas moved in above the store. The 
Gabardelli girls do not go to this school; one goes to high school and 
another works in the laundry downtown. The Swobodas are going to 
tun the store now. The Millers bought two acres outside of town where 
there is space for a garden, some chickens, and a cow. The city bus 
runs out that Way now. | 

Checking against basic social functions the teacher can see what is 
happening in this community and the possible future trends. Right 
now, no doubt the parents of many of the children who remain in the 
neighborhood are talking about improving their living conditions. Dif- 
ferences of opinion are probably being expressed at home as to how 
this can best be done. Henry's father is tired of driving the delivery 
truck, running all over town; so he may get a job at the Gainsville fac- 
tory where he can stay in one place all day. They are going to build 
some new houses for the employecs, they say. Marie's mother is work- 
ing now so they will have enough money to buy a house and three 
acres that they know about. A neighbor takes care of Marie after 
school until Marie's sister, who is in fifth grade, gets home. Elbert's 
father says there is no use spending time and money fixing up their 
place because they are going to move some day. 

In another community the change was rapid and dramatic. An in- 
dustrial site with deep-water frontage, lying immediately outside the 
small town, was bought and construction was started on a large fac- 
tory. Trucks and construction machinery rumbled down the main 
Street. New housing units were built by “The Company" with “HELP 
WANTED” signs appearing everywhere. Stores and restaurants were 
crowded. The theater and amusement centers were packed and noisy. 
The streets were alive with people; new faces appearing daily. Gradu- 
ally the scene changed as one construction gang replaced another and 
finally the factory employees replaced them. 

The teacher was aware of what these changes meant for the school. 
One important change she noticed was that the composition of the 
group which finally remained was very different from what it had been. 
For the first time in the school's history, children of different races 


were enrolled. For example, Negroes entered school and some of the 
children had never before seen Negroes. 


Good workers learn to 
take their share of respon- 


sibility 


М2 


— 
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g of participation and value 


[10] Each child can function in the group with a feelin 


11] 

The good teacher guides 
the child but lets him feel 
the joy of achievement 


2| The teacher gains insight as she observes children's behavior 


[14] 
Blocks and wooden farm animals 
make a satisfactory dairy farm 
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One morning the teacher observed two children belonging to long- 
established, local families, gently lead a newly arrived Negro boy to an 
outdoor drinking fountain. He went along without protest. One little 
girl removed her handkerchief from her pocket, wet it at the fountain, 
and vigorously rubbed the cheek of the Negro boy. Both girls thought- 
fully surveyed the place that had been rubbed. Nothing came off. 
They said not a word to him or to each other, but took his hands and 
skipped happily away to play together on the jungle gym. Their curi- 
osity was satisfied. No racial prejudice had yet arisen. Children will 
not develop prejudices against races and nationalities unless influenced 
by older children and adults. 

Still other problems confronted the teachers. The school popula- 
tion increased rapidly from the beginning, and the turnover was un- 
precedented. The teacher of the young children worked with the other 
teachers and the administrator in gathering data so the school would 
know approximately how many children would be enrolled, their ages, 
from what areas and kind of schools they had come, and the like. In 
view of these data, plans were made for curriculum adjustment, ade- 
quate financial aid, personnel, school housing, equipment, and sup- 


plies. Plans were made also for maintaining community relationships 


at a high level. 


It was plain to the teacher of the young children that ways and 


means of providing education must be changed to meet the changed 
conditions, Checking against the other basic social functions she also 
saw what was happening elsewhere. Never again would the town's 
present laws for organizing and governing be adequate, the present rec- 
reational facilities satisfy, the present shops and stores be able to dis- 


tribute enough goods to meet consumer needs. 

The influences of environmental forces are subtle and complex. 
These influences affect the behavior of all individuals and all groups. 
Knowledge of the community, its character and the changes it is 
undergoing, is vital to the teacher who is responsible for planning ex- 
periences in social studies for children. W ithout this knowledge she is 
unable to know what experiences to provide and the purposes they 
Serve; with it, she can plan intelligently experiences that promote chil- 
dren’s growth in understanding the social environment in which they 


live, 
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How can community resources be used 
to extend scientific understanding? 


The teacher plans experiences in science for children which will fur- 
ther their understanding of the physical environment and make them 
increasingly better able to adjust to it and make changes in it. She se- 
lects experiences for them in view of certain scientific concepts toward 
the ultimate understanding of which all experiences should contribute. 

The young child is eager to investigate and explore everything in his 
environment. To be sure, his interests are of short duration and he 
does not delve deeply into the rcasons for and implications of scientific 
phenomena. He has no deep interest as yet in any particular phase of 
science. However, his enthusiasm seems to know no bounds as he ex- 
plores the physical world around him. 

Children's science experiences, of course, are limited by the environ- 
ment in which they live. As the teacher works with a particular group 
she soon discovers the extent and variety of experiences cach child has 


had. She discovers the ideas or concepts about the physical environ- 
ment that each has accumulated. She takes 
in planning. 


With each new experience the teacher attempts to extend and en- 
rich the environment. By providing a variety of experiences she assures 
ever-better understanding of certain s 


cientific concepts, such as: the 
species have survived by adapting and adjusting to the conditions un- 
der which they live; great variety 


and range exist in size, structure, and 
habits of living things; Space is vast; the carth is very old as measured 
by our units of time, and so on. 


Now the teacher knows that such lar, 
completely or finally mastered even in a 
throughout life, with proper guidance, 
periences that will increase and clarify 
creased understanding that comes thr 
son can orient himself better not o 
events in the universe about him. 

A new gadget is invented. It is examincd by the prospective user not 
so much in terms of the gadget itsclf, but rather, in relation to: 


all this into consideration 


ge scientific concepts are never 
dulthood. However, from birth 
each person can accumulate ex- 
his understanding. With the in- 
ough sclected experiences a per 
nly to natural but also to social 


1 Adapted from: Gerald S. Craig. Science f 
Ginn and Company, 1940. pp. 11, 12. 
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What uses it may have, both constructive and destructive 
How it compares in usefulness with similar gadgets 

Who will use it 

How it may affect those who use it 


Where it may be used 
What other gadgets it may suggest to inventors in the future 


Even children are making a beginning in looking beyond the facts 
of science and beyond the objects which science has produced. They 
are making a beginning in searching for more significant values. They 
become increasingly better able as they mature to observe (1) the set- 
ting of an object in the universe, (2) its relation to the forces operat- 
ing, and (3) its possible meanings and implications in building a bet- 
ter civilization. 

In both social living and science experiences the method used in 
solving problems is the same. In view of children’s interests and needs, 
the teacher first arranges the school environment. She provides experi- 
ences that will arouse curiosity, or, in other words, raise a problem. 
Then she helps children accumulate information pertinent to the 


problem, organize and usc the information in its solution, and finally, 


verify the newly acquired knowledge in other situations. 


How may the teacher best use the resources 
of the school? 
groups in the elementary school the group of 
young children takes its place. The teacher asks no special privilege, 
but discovers and takes advantage of all the educational facilities the 
community has thus far provided for its children through the school. 
At appropriate times, she will promote improvements in view of the 
needs and interests of all the children in the school and particularly 
in her group. 

Familiarity with all aspect 
Sion, and other services prov! 


As one among the other 


s of the school, the organization, supervi- 
ded for the purpose of facilitating the in- 


struction of children, will help the teacher in planning the educational 
program for the children entrusted to her care. Schools differ widely. 
Some have an auditorium, a cafeteria, a nurse’s room, library, play- 
g, and the like; others have only class- 


rooms, special rooms for resting 
rooms. In some schools, highly organized systems have been developed 
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for ordering equipment and supplies; in others, the teacher helps her- 
self to what she needs. Some schools make available to teachers ade- 
quate supervisory aid in planning, organizing, and gathering materials 
for the curriculum; others offer few services of this type. When the 
school provides many facilities, the teacher, of course, must know what 
they are in order to use them; when it provides few, she must be the 
more resourceful, energetic, and imaginative in planning experiences 
for children. The teacher needs to know as much as possible about the 
resources of the school in which she is teaching. 

The teacher needs to be acquainted with services available outside 
the school itself. All state, city, and county services: libraries; muse- 
ums; art galleries; aquaria; resource bulletins; visual and auditory ma- 
terials including slides, films, flat prints; health and social services; arts 


and craft facilities will be of value in planning worth-while experiences 
for children. 


What may the resourceful teacher provide to enrich 
the environment? 


In addition to the general services and facilities which the teacher 
shares with others she has certain resources within the classroom itself. 
The well-prepared teacher has an up-to-date, annotated bibliography 
of books, pictures, Slides, records. She knows where these materials 
may be obtained. She has a collection of pictures, each properly 
mounted, classified, and filed so they can be quickly located when 
needed. She has a collection of professional books and other resource 
materials as well as children’s books of stories, poetry, 

The teacher has a collection of material which she u 
dramatic play. For example, for housekeeping play sł 
dishes, pots, pans, and a kitchen apron 
has a box with a piece of rubber tubin 
When dramatic-play situations seem to require additional properties 
the teacher judiciously introduces the contents of the box from a near- 
by shelf. Science materials and equipment, such as sea shells, rock col- 
lections, a magnet, picture books, are also at hand. 

The classroom environment is planned to 
ing by all children. The teacher tentatively 


Songs, pictures. 
ses to stimulate 
he has a box of 
; for garage-mechanic play she 
5, cleaning rags, and an oil can. 


facilitate maximum learn- 
selects worth-while experi- 
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ences that the children should have in view of their interests and needs. 
Then, the necessary and desirable equipment, arrangements, and or- 
ganization to facilitate the learning that is to come from these experi- 
ences are provided. As the children work and play in this environment, 
the teacher continuously studies the situation; then, as necessary, she 
rearranges and changes the environment to meet emerging needs 
and interests. The environment never becomes static. New elements 
are constantly being introduced to stimulate interest and broaden 


horizons. 
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CHAPTER V 


EXPERIENCES IN SOCIAL LIVING 


The child’s experiences during the school day 
make up his curriculum. For purposes of adult convenience and school 
organization, reference is made to a curriculum in social studies, in the 
arts, in physical activities, A division into these fields is only beginning 
to be comprehended by the young child. He recognizes play time, story 
time, music time, and rest time. But within this framework, language, 
science, music, and social studies experiences are interwoven with 
little regard to distinct separation. As the child models an animal in 
clay he talks with other children about the kind of house he lives in, 
inquires: “Does a ladybug have wings?” manipulates the clay, gets up 
and runs over to see what a friend is painting, and sings a song as he 
works. 

Gradually he is gaining ability to focus voluntarily now on one as- 
pect of experience, now on another, In providing this situation the 
school has two objectives: (1) to enrich the child’s experience through 
a recognition and intelligent use of this very flexibility in expression; 
(2) to increase the child’s ability to concentrate on that which is rele- 
vant to his purpose, and to shut out the irrelevant and inappropriate. 


What is meant by the curriculum 
in the social studies? 


About five years ago the children who will enter school in the fall were 
born. They were born into a civilization which is the product of count- 
less years of man’s interaction with nature and with his fellow man in 
a struggle to insure the existence of human life, to provide the basic 
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necessities of food, shelter, and clothing. These children were born 
into a world in which, for the first time in history, man possesses the 
mechanical means of affording to all the necessities of life. 

From the beginning to the end of their lives the existence of these 
children will be affected by the adaptations which man has made in or- 
der to survive. For five years the children have been accumulating im- 
pressions, attitudes, feelings, and information concerning where their 
food and clothing come from, how these are produced and distributed; 
the homes they live in, how these are provided; the relationships which 
exist among people: members of the family, friends, neighbors, work- 
ers who come to the home, neighborhood workers. For the five-year- 
old these learnings are still largely within the boundaries of his imme- 
diate environment and confined to his personal experience. 

The young child is bound to the here and now by the stage of his 
organic development as well as by his limited experience. He is only 
beginning to have ability to project himself into other places or other 

hts of imagination. Sight, sound, touch 


times. He is capable of few fligl ; 
keep pulling him back to that which lies immediately about him. He 
takes an occasional flight, but is soon back in the rcalm of solid reality. 


The child questions his physical environment. 


A city child, looking at cows at the dairy comments: 
The white cows give white milk; the brown cows give brown milk 
late milk, 
Or, at the lumberyard: 
Lumber can't be trees. Why isn’t it rou 
Looking into the hen’s nest, and seeing an egg: 
They got it at the market. 
Or, washing his hands at the faucet: 
Where does the water come from? 
Or, on a cold windy day: 
FIRST снр: What makes the w 
SECOND cup: Maybe God. (a step 
THIRD cuirp: Maybe the ice man. 
solid reality) 


— choco- 


zd and black then? 


rind blow? 
beyond thc concrete) 
(back to interpretation in terms of 


Human relationship and group organization are interpreted in the 
questions, the comments, and the play of the young child. 
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We can have only one father in a house. You can be the grandfather. 
I am the doctor. I will take the baby's temperature. 
Does the Captain own the boat? Does he boss the sailors around? 


The child is reaching out for an understanding of life. He is ready to 
participate in finding the answers. He is ready for learning situations 
which are more definitely organized to meet his needs than it is possi- 
ble for many homes to provide. 


How do home and school serve as centers 
of social studies experience? 


Entrance into the school group provides the child with new experi- 
ences. He discovers that some children live in homes different from his, 
eat different foods, wear different clothing, speak differently, and have 
different ideas and ways of behaving. 


Molly is the only child wearing long stockings. The children laugh, 
saying: 


"Stockings! Stockings!" Molly defends herself, saying: “1 am cold." Later, 
she turns the stockings down around her ankles to form socks. 


Teddy’s leather jacket is admired because it is "like a lumberman's 
jacket." The school group becomes а clearinghouse for experiences, 
such as what the children had for breakfast, where the children live. 

LINDA: Do you live on Greenficld Street? 
NIKKI: No, I live on a much better street than Greenfield. 


LINDA (defensively) : Well, there are many children on Greenfield. 
NIKKI: I live on a street where gardens go all the way up to the sky! 


The school presents new geographic orientation; doors that lead to 
the playground, to the lavatory, to the playrooms. New science experi- 
ences must be explored: the teacher’s first-aid kit, the pets, the sounds 
made by the tone-blocks and bells. New routines challenge interest: 
the nurse’s morning inspection, the rest period, midmorning milk or 
fruit juice. 

The impact of all these experiences is strongly felt by children dur- 
ing their first weeks at school. In many instances individual children 
are absorbed in their adjustment to the group, rather than interested 
in moving out into interpretation of home and community activities. 
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Time must be allowed for these absorbing and important adjustments. 
Time so used is never wasted. As the child gains security in the group 
and develops confidence in the teacher, his peers, and himself, and as 
he becomes oriented to the school environment, he will extend his in- 
terests to neighborhood and community. 

From their first day in school some children show readiness to join 
other children in activities related to home and community life. The 
home and the service station are two common experiences. When the 
child begins to express his ideas in dramatic play and in language, he 
finds that diffcrences exist, even in homes. Service stations are an ab- 


sorbing interest through which an approach to community life can eas- 


ily be made. 


The curriculum for young 
things and people in the home and immediate neighborhood. 


children will be chiefly concerned with 


In an outdoor playhouse the children are cooking. George says they 
should have waffles for Sunday breakfast. Kate says: “We will not, we will 


have scrambled eggs.” She goes over to the lantana bush and picks yellow 


blossoms which she scrambles in the frying pan. 

Timmy, Grace, and Ellen are housekeeping. Ellen says: “I need some 
milk and eggs. I ueed some flour to make my cake. Father, will you go to 
the grocery store and get them for me?” Timmy goes to the grocery store 
and returns with groceries. 

Timmy, the father in the house, wish 
don't cook. You should sit in a chair an 
is ready.” 

Harold, Linda, and Sue are playing in the pla 


the baby, but decides that she wishes to cook. 
LINDA: I must get dinner. You hold the baby. 


maroro: No, no, I don’t want to. 


LINDA: Yes, you hold her awhile. | 
HAROLD (taking the baby and putting her on his shoulder) : I must go 
5 2 


downtown now. Here, take your child. (He gets on a tricycle which 
he calls his automobile and rides away.) 
Jo Ann, Kate, and Sue are playing in the playhouse. Kate is the mother. 
Sue 1 r.i ing. Р › 
e ае эы wish we had a maid. (Considers) I Il be it. 


sur (to Kate): Mother, I 1 А 
ое open the playhouse, rings the bell, and is admitted by 
id she continues the sweeping she had 


es to cook. Ellen tells him: “Men 
d read the newspaper until dinner 


yhouse. Linda is rocking 


Kate as the new maid. As mal 
just left off. 
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Gary, who has recently moved with his mother and father from his grand- 
mother’s house into an apartment, proposes that the children move from 
the playhouse into an apartment. They walk around the playground look- 
ing for a suitable place. They sit on the yard bench a few moments, pause 
at the shady place under the pepper tree, but decide that it has no walls. 
They finally decide upon the high platform, which is reached by a flight of 
stairs. Says Gary: “But we must pay money for an apartment.” He hands an 
imaginary person imaginary money. The children bring out the kindergarten 
wagon, load the furniture into it, and move. 


When the child first regards an unknown worker, it may be as a part 
of the process rather than as a person who lives and eats and drinks 
and goes to the picture show. To a considerable extent, work processes 
interest him as an extension of his own motor and manipulative drives: 
the steam roller lumbering down the street, the passing train, the noisy 
cement mixer and dump truck at work on a new bridge. It is the child’s 
desire to nurture which makes so satisfying the play with the farm ani- 
mals, the care of the doll baby in the playhouse, the play of hospital. 
On these drives, the teacher may slowly build an understanding of 
workers as human beings. 

One city teacher arranged an excursion to a small dairy where one of 
the milkers had a five-year-old son. The child owned a cow, and showed 
the children how to milk, permitting each to have a turn. On their re- 
turn to the city, the children sent Bob, the boy on the farm, a copy of 
a favorite book, The Little Airplane, by Lois Lenski. 


On visiting a small bakery, children watched the baker put dough- 
nuts, white and spongy, into a vat of hot grease and take them out 
brown and crisp. One child said, “You are magic, Mr. Baker! Mr. 
Baker, you are magic!” When the baker came out to say goodby to the 
children, the teacher asked if he had any children. The baker said he 
had a little girl three years old. The children observed that they them- 
selves were more than three; they were five, in fact. The teacher re- 
marked that they were three, two years before, when they were in the 
nursery school. 


The interests of children are universal. Vast differences occur among 
individuals in ability, interest, and opportunity to satisfy their need to 
be active and to become a part of the world. The location of the com- 
munity and that of the school within the community have a direct 
bearing on the experiential background of children. Their response to a 
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particular situation is dependent upon the economic and social status 
of their home, the adults with whom they have contact, the children of 
their own age, older or younger, with whom they have associated, and 
the personal freedom they have enjoyed to explore and examine the 
world about them. 

What is appropriate for a particular child or group of children de- 
pends upon important developmental factors. Only the teacher who 
knows the children of her group and their background can plan a psy- 
chologically sound, interesting, and stimulating program. 

The child is primarily interested in things and activities which are 
in the immediate environment. In particular, home and family activi- 
ties, such as what mother does, what father does at home and in the 
garden, the care of the baby, the daily routines of bathing, dressing, 
eating, playing, sleeping, caring for the house and yard, occupy the 
child’s interest. He relives, often quite accurately in his play, the par- 
ticular activities which he has seen frequently and in which he has of- 
ten engaged. This reliving includes the actual handling of available 
materials, the conversation, and carrying on of the activity as he has 
observed it. It also includes spontaneous conversation through which 
he compares his experience with that of others in the group, and this 
extends his understanding of likenesses and differences. | | 

A growing interest is noted in situations and activities in the neigh- 
borhood and the community with which children have had direct con- 
tact. An activity which is new, startling, colorful, or fearful will bring 
forth a response. The sensitive adult will capitalize not only on the fa- 
miliar accumulated experience of the child, but will be alert to new 
and intriguing events within the child $ environment which зыр Ъе 
shared for the enjoyment and learning of all. Animals, as me ets, 
farm activities, fire stations, garages, am — a other local expe- 
ri г worth-while Іп p 

eae е of community life, children contact, 
through observation at Jeast, many types of d Interest e 
automobiles, trucks, buses, trains, boats, and airplanes 15 pen Ў 
Children seek information about truckloads of hay; % рб. nai : 
gasoline; they observe firemen speeding to a fire, laying ds өе mg 
ladders; they follow with keen interest the sais te ns : ed 
erates along the highway; 2 tractor pulling а plow attracts children to 
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the fence if not into the field; keen interest is expressed in the service 
station as the operator explains how the pump works. As experience is 
extended, traffic signs and signals, bridges, loading platforms, cargo 
become an important part of play. Innumerable questions are asked 
about details which are important to the child in his interpretation of 
these activities. He incorporates into his play what he understands, and 
identifies himself further with the people who carry on the processes. 

Some interest in communication as it is experienced through tele- 
phone and radio is noted. Telephoning to the store, to father, to 
friends, or dialing and listening to favorite radio programs is usually 
the extent of such activity. When children grow more familiar with 
boats and airplanes, ideas about control by radio develop. 

Special occasions, such as Christmas and Easter, seasonal changes, 
patriotic observances are of transitory interest, Recognition of these 
occasions may be simple and should include little historical informa- 
tion, as the child is unconcerned with the passage of time and has not 
yet developed concepts which make history meaningful. 

The records of the play of the five-year-old reveal considerable sen- 
sitivity to the characteristic sounds of his environment, to the familiar 
and unfamiliar smells. He reacts quickly to the sensations of warmth 
or cold, of smoothness or roughness, of softness or hardness, of heavi- 
ness or lightness. He comments on size and shape, with not too accu- 
rate use of adjectives and adverbs. 

A survey of the interests of five-year-olds is summarized in the fol- 
lowing list. It shows clearly a diversity of background experiences from 
which a great variety of interests has developed. No one group of chil- 
dren would encompass such a wide range of interests, but the sampling 
shows that the curriculum must be varied and that it will be limited 
only by the location of the school, the availability of materials which 
extend experience, the vigor and resourcefulness of the teacher. 


INTERESTS OF FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 


Home and Family Life 


MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY: mother, father, sisters, brothers, baby, grandmother, grand- 
father 


THE WORK AND PLAY OF FAMILY LIFE: cooking, cleaning, gardening, listening to the ra- 
dio, eating, sleeping, washing, ironing, playing in the yard, playing with pets, going to 
the park, using the vacuum cleaner, shaking the tugs, hanging the laundry, caring for 
animals 
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WORKERS WHO SERVE THE HOME: baker, plumber, postman, ice man, electrician, tele- 
phone repair man, garbage collector, delivery man, meter reader, painter, paper hanger 


Life in Neighborhood and Larger Community 


BUILDINGS IN WHICH CHILDREN LIVE OR TO WHICH THEY GO OR IN WHICH PEOPLE WHOM 
THEY KNOW WORK, AND THE ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON IN THEM: home, apartment house, 
church, hotel, auditorium, bandstand. bank, library, post office, restaurant, swimming 
pool, theater 


STORES AND MARKETS WITH THE ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON BY THE PEOPLE WHO WORK 
THERE: bakery, grocery store, mcat market. pct shop, garage, furniture store, cleaning 
establishment, drug store, beauty shop, barbershop, dress shop, lumberyard, service 
station, shoe store, dime store, toy store 

FARMING, WITH ACTIVITIES IN WHICH PEOPLE ARE ENGAGED: dairy, creamery, bottling 
plant, rabbitry, poultry farm, truck farm, stock farm, orchards, groves 


PUBLIC SERVICE INSTITUTIONS AND THE ACTIVITIES OF THE PEOPLE IN THEM: fire depart- 


ment, police department, hospitals, parks, beach 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE, INCLUDING THE WORKERS? aircraft plants, shipyards, factories, packing 


plants, warehouses, gas and electric plants, oil refineries 


Transportation, Related to All Community Activities and the Work of the 


People Concerned 
AUTOMOBILES: trucks, buses, highways, roads, freight signs, signals, 
repair, trailers, trucks, loading platforms, taxicab 


tunncl, tracks, roundhouse, ticket office, loading platforms, 
gcrator car, sleeping car, caboose, conductor, brakeman, 


viaduct, bridges, street 


TRAINS: station, cars, cnginc, 1 
signals, underpass, freight, refri 
engincer 

BOATS: harbor, dock, pier, passenger, barg c 
taxi, tug, battleship, ferryboat, warchouse, signals, 
bridge, cannery, foghorn 


е, fireboat, fishing boat, freighter, tanker, water 
cargo, breakwater, lighthouse, draw- 


feld, runway, wind indicator, transport. plane 


AIRPLANES: terminal, airport, tower, | P 
Aon pre hangar, pilot, hostess, gas, fog, wind, rain 


fighter, bomber, carrier, parachute, 


Communication 


TELEPHONE: receiver, dial, central 


RADIO: dialing, programs, control of planes and boats 


Special Occasions 


Birthdays, Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiv 
May Day, circus 


ing, Mother's Day, Father's Day, Valentine Day, 


SEASONS: fall, winter, spring, summer 


PATRIOTIC DAYS: Washington's Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Armistice Day 


vities and interests brings forth questions re- 
{ the activities for five-year-olds. Can 
groups be utilized? Which should the 


Such a summary of acti 
garding the appropriateness О 
every interest of individuals and 
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teacher select to extend and develop? At this point the criteria for se- 

lecting appropriate activities are helpful. Questions such as the fol- 

lowing may be asked: 

1. Is the activity of vital interest to the child or group of children? 

2. Is the interest one which fulfills the child’s need to express his personal 
feelings and to gain security and social acceptance? 

3. Is the new experience related to the child’s previous experience, so that 
he begins with the familiar and has a basis for understanding? 


4. Does the activity provide opportunity for a varicty of firsthand experi- 
ences and such vicarious experiences as may be desirable? 


5. Is the activity important in terms of man’s effort to satisfy his basic 
needs? 
6. Does the activity provide worth-while opportunities to develop further 


the child’s information and the language with which he can express this 
new knowledge? 


7. Is it practical in the particular school? 


8. Are accessory materials, books, and pictures available? 


Perhaps no discussion, no criteria, no list of suggestions can actu- 
ally settle for any teacher all the questions of appropriateness. Many 
factors should be considered. It is highly probable that if a group of 
children indicate their interest in mother as she sews or cooks dinner, 
and at another time in mother as she goes to the beauty shop, the 
teacher would select the sewing and cooking activity as being more 
fruitful for the school to further. 

When a child plays going to the motion-picture theater or circus, 
the teacher observes, listens, and accepts the momentary activity as ex- 
pressive of the child’s experience. However, she may select for an en- 
larged experience an interest that has greater opportunity for basic un- 
derstanding and one in which the child will be equally interested, such 
as the trucks, cars, and buses which daily pass the school. Their loads, 
drivers, the stop signs, the safety zones provide learnings essential for 
the child’s development. 

The wise teacher is always conscious of the balance which must be 
maintained between the individual needs of children to be recognized, 
encouraged, and accepted, and the group need of learning to live to- 
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gether, to gain understanding of their world, to learn to share materi- 
als, time, and the attention of the teacher. She will be sensitive to the 
desire on the part of children for answers to their questions, no matter 
how strange or personal. 


How does the teacher initiate a social 


studies experience? 


Interests may be initiated either by the children or by the teacher. To 
be effective, they must grow out of experience vital to the child. A 
good teacher is aware of what the experiential background of the chil- 
dren includes. Actual suggestion of an area of interest then may come 
either from the children or from an informed and understanding 
teacher. 
Environment 
social studies include: 


al factors conducive to the initiation of activities in the 


MATERIALS 
Materials for construction: building blocks, packing boxes with accessory 
boards, wheels, and levers which may be attached 


Wood scraps to be used in construction 
Nature materials: sand, water, earth, flowering plants, seeds, seed pods 


PLAY EQUIPMENT 
Apparatus: jungle gym, 
tricycles, wagons, planks, wa 
Playhouse with furniture and equipmen 
cupboards 
Playthings: boats, trains, trucks, wagons, carts, 
steamshovels, steam rollers, dirt loaders 


slide, swing, merry-go-round, horizontal bars, 


Iking boards, ramps 
t: dolls, bed, chairs, table, stove, 


wooden animals, hoists, 


BOOKS AND PICTURES 
Stories with factual content | 
Pictures to extend firsthand experiences 


How do early expressions lead to 


social studies sequences? 
The ability to recognize the beginnings of social studies interests in 
young children should be cultivated by those who have ‘been accus- 
tomed to think in adult terms of a logically planned activity. A young 
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child’s first approach to social studies experiences may be largely ma- 
nipulative and investigative to which the child appends a name more 
or less as an afterthought: 


“I want to pound,” says a young child. “I want to pound with a hammer 
and nails.” When the pounding has resulted in assembling picces of wood, 
the child gives the construction a name: “This is an airplane.” 


Allen built a road with Project Play Blocks, He lined 
find, then moved them along the road in 
cars In one spot next to the road. He shif 
ing lot. He took cars in and out. This con 


up all cars he could 
a long line; then he placed all the 
ted the cars, then called it a park- 
iprised the play. 


Ralph made a road, then carefully placed animals in a long row along 
the road with no use for play purposes. 


Allen used a truck to carry wood to side of road 
With rubber hose, filled gas tank for child's truck. H 


gestions for use of his. servi 
the city hall. 


- Built service station. 


е refused to accept sug- 
ce station, and took it down in order to build 
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Karin called this “my road, 
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Used a hollow block to make airplane. 
boat! This is the anchor!” Used stick 


“This is a 


Hewitt used Project Play Blocks. 


H 
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€ made quick ch 
with string attached. Steered boat. 
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Hewitt then made an ой truck, using barrel. 
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Susan May said, “These are the beds and this is the house.” 
Later, she decided it was a theater. “This is the stage, and these are the 
people.” 


Tony and Larry appropriated rubber hose and tire pumps which were 
abandoned by older children who had been using them for an organized 
play of service station. They walked about the schoolyard side by side, work- 
ing the pumps and making sounds of squirting the hose. After playing in 
this way for a time, they named their play, saying to those whom they met, 
“We are the gas company!” 


Social studies interests may originate as an extension of the child’s 
social impulse to nurture, 


Ann appropriated one of the large play cows. She carried it out under the 
pepper tree and sat down by it “so that my little cow will not be lonely.” 


Awareness of and appreciation for these initial expressions of young 
children on the part of teachers insures a full and rich basis on which 
to build a social studies curriculum. As she secs these interests ex- 
pressed, the teacher arranges an environment which will further the 
interests and help interpret their meaning. She will not complicate the 
expression beyond the readiness of the child. As children mature they 
grow in ability to initiate activities through planning, rather than 
through random manipulative physical and social exploration. 


What may the teacher expect of young children 
in social studies? 


As measured against the experience of an adult, the experience of a 
five-year-old is exceedingly limited in content. “I once saw a cow,” says 
the city child. “I know what a lumberyard is. It is something behind a 
high fence. We pass one when we go to my grandmother's house,” says 
another. 
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At the beginning of the year, an interest may last only a few min- 
utes. These interests, if they recur within the experience of the child, 
are given repeated expression. Under sound teacher guidance, new 
phases, wider and deeper meanings are added. The experience length- 
ens. It may, under favorable conditions, with mature children be sus- 
tained for a period of fifteen days or longer. 

The tendency is also evident for children to use situations to satisfy 
their personal-social needs, even when doing so spoils the accuracy and 
the logical development of the activity from the adult point of view. 
For instance, children may come to the grocery store to buy and re- 
main to sell. To repress such responses requires inhibitions frequently 
lacking at five. To exercise the proper inhibitions and maintain activ- 
ity on a logical basis requires definite maturity. The following account 
illustrates how a recurrent experience serves to clarify children's ideas, 
and how the experience lengthens as new meanings are added. 


VITIES OF CHILDREN RELATED TO DAIRY EXPERIENCES 


children from homes of privileged economic 
е with farm animals. Their concepts of 
e of pets. 


ACTI 


Description of group: City 
status have little or no experienc 
animal care are strongly colored by their car 


Arranged environment 


EQUIPMENT: 1 set of hollow yard blocks 
6 banana boxes 
1 hay cart (а wooden wagon) 
6 lengths of rope 
6 sand buckets 
ACCESSORIES: 4 wooden cows (cut from plywood, scaled to size for children) 
1 bull 


1 calf 
3 lengths of rubber gas hose 


6 milk cartons 


Picture scries Milk from local dairy council 


Response of children later in year 


Response of immature and inex- 
after several dairy experiences 


Petienced children early in the 


year 

FIRST pay FIRST DAY 

Four children chose to play in the dairy Many of the children were attracted to 

е Much time was spent on the the dairy center. Turns were decided 

"USt day establishing ownership of the рор, and temporary ownership estab- 
lished. 


Ci «ү» 3 
ке аш П give you one. Which do you 
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Response of immature and inex- 
perienced children early in the 
year 


Children referred to the bull as a cow, 
to the cow as a horse, and to the calf as 
a Ше cow. 


SECOND DAY 


Children fed cows first with wild oats 
provided by the teacher. Later, fish were 
bought from the children who were 
fishing on the pier and fed to the cows. 


The children milked the wooden cows 
sometimes into buckets, sometimes into 
milk cartons. 


Patricia took one of the ropes and tied 
her bucket to the cow, suspending the 
bucket underneath the cow’s udder. She 
then went to walk, returning later for 
the milk (a transfer of the idea of fau- 
cet). 


THIRD DAY 


The bull was put into the milking stalls 
with the cows. 


Children took cows out of stalls. When 
taking the bull out of the milking stall, 
Kay said, “Get him out of the cage." 
The children walked around putting the 
cows in the pasture. Some of this play 
included frequent expression of “These 
cows are meeting one another.” 


After milking, the milk was not put 
into bottles. The interest appeared to 
be in the activity of milking rather than 
in use or delivery of milk. 


Response of children later in year 
after several dairy experiences 


Linda said, “This is a different kind of 
cow from that.” (pointing to the bull) 


Bonnie, with another cow, “Yes, this 
cow milks and (pointing to cow) so 
does that, but not that.” (pointing to 
the bull) 


SECOND DAY 


Eddie consulted the dairy pictures. He 
said, "See, cows eat grass." Eddie pulled 
grass and took it to the cow, saying, “1 
am bringing my cow grass to eat. Mine 
is a mother cow.” He built a trough for 
the grass, using the hollow blocks. 


Linda improvised a milking machine 
from a hose. She adjusted the level of 
the hose, propping it up with a block. 
She held the ends to the cow’s udder. 


(Children had seen milking machines at 
the dairy.) 


THIRD DAY 


The children washed the cows off, using 
the hose (imagining a spray of water) 
before they milked. They hosed out the 
milking stalls also. The children milked 
into buckets, then poured milk from 
buckets into cartons. 


Sharon volunteered to build a separate 
bottling room, 


After milking, children took the cows 
to pasture. They tied ropes around the 
cows’ necks and led them away. 


Linda said, “My cow kicks. It isn’t well 
trained.” 


David took his cow over to the play- 
house. Someone asked why. David then 
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Response of immature and inex- 
perienced children early in the 
year 


Response of children later in year 
after several dairy experiences 


replied, “Oh, just to get something to 
eat.” David ticd his cow to a post at 
the playhouse. He set a tray of grass by 
the cow. He put spoons from the play- 
house on the tray. He said, “We'll leave 
in two spoons tonight because she 


might get hungry.” + 


After Sharon had built the bottling 
room, Linda and Lydia co-operated in 
the proccss of bottling. One put bottles 
on and turned the disk. The other re- 
moved them and placed them in the 
box for delivery. 


A child from the house came and asked 
to have milk delivered. Eddie said that 
the dairy didn’t deliver. The teacher 
asked if Eddie didn’t have a milkman 
to deliver milk. Eddie replied, “We 
don’t have a milkman. The milkman is 
away.” Eddie said he would deliver. He 
asked for a tricycle to use as a truck. 
The teacher suggested a wagon. He put 
milk cartons in the wagon and pulled it 
to the house. At the house, he asked 
Bonnie if she would like some milk. 
Bonnie took one quart. Play of delivery 
of milk from dairy to house lasted 
about a week. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TEACHER GUIDANCE 
IN SOCIAL LIVING EXPERIENCES 


How may the children’s interests 
be widened and deepened? 

Arranging and Rearranging the Environment. 
Several centers of play mterest should be provided in order to give all 
the children an opportunity to work and play. In the kindergarten with 
a large number of children, it is impossible for all to play simultane- 
ously. Some centers should be provided out of doors, such as sand 
piles, clay tables, easels; and indoors, such as library table with picture 
books, painting, clay tables. Children, then, can be rotated in quiet 
and active group play centers. The teacher sees to it that all children 
have group play at times, and that no child uses the same materials 
continuously for individual expression. 
The centers of interest should be sufficiently few in number and 
simple in kind so that the teacher will be able to give guidance to all 
the groups. She will then be aware of danger situations which may 
arise in connection with building blocks, hammers and saws, conflicts 


between children. It is essential tha i 


t the environment be one in which 
the teacher can be relaxed. A relaxed teacher will be more competent 
to meet the emotional demands of chil 


dren, since children who need 
affection or feel insecure constantly ссек adult reassurance. 
Simplicity of environme 


nt will also assure opportunity for the 
teacher to help children acquire socially acceptable ways of behaving: 
а turn? What did he say?” 


fer he rides twice out into the field and back?” 
There are three chairs.” 
e the man who loads his truck.” 


“Did you ask him for 
“Will he let you have it a 
“Three people may sit here. 
‘Ask him whether you can b 
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The degree of separation of centers of interest will depend upon the 
available space and the number and maturity of the children, In gen- 
eral, the more mature the children, the more closely related the play 
centers may be both in space and relationship of ideas. 

Quiet centers should be available at all times in order to have a place 
to care for children who are easily overstimulated. This need may be 
met out of doors by a sand pile well supplied with toys, an easel, a clay 
table, a nook where a musical instrument may be used experimentally, 
or a cage containing pets. Indoors, the need may be met by a library 
table with picture books. 

The proportion of unfinished to finished materials, and teacher- 
organized to child-organized centers, must be considered in planning 
for children. The teacher's objective is to further the children's ability 
to create their own environment, as well as to further the understand- 
ing and use of environments which are more complicated than the 
children are able to produce. In a technological society, a person must 
often understand and use materials which he cannot produce. Some 
children entering school are accustomed to using an elaborate and 
complicated play environment, while they have had little experience 
in block-building or construction. The teacher of such children should 
furnish finished materials to the children at the beginning of the year 
in order to avoid discouragement and frustration; but she should defi- 
nitely plan to decrease the number of finished materials in order to de- 
velop the resources of the child to create his own play materials as the 
year progresses, Children who are accustomed to convert raw materi- 
als to their needs and purposes will much sooner be independent of 
the teacher in this respect. 

Ап environment, teacherarranged in great perfection of detail, is 
undesirable, as it affords insufficient challenge to the child’s imagina- 
tion and ingenuity to create his own. Finished materials include sim- 
ple adult-made playthings, sketchy arrangement of packing boxes and 
blocks to suggest train or boat play. The way is left open for the child 
to utilize materials in his own way. 

The following account illustrates how one teacher arranged and 
rearranged the environment to meet the changing interests of the 
twenty children in the group. During the first three days, the setting 
included: 
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PLAYHOUSE CENTER: equipped with adult-made child-size furniture and 
appointments 

BAKERY CENTER: teacher planned, simple arrangement of tables, space 
for children’s molding and cutting of clay cakes and breadstuffs, box 
oven, tin baking pans of various sizes and shapes, cookie cutters, 
2 rolling pins, large rolls of clay 

LARGE BLOCKS AND PACKING-BOX CENTER: 1 set of hollow yard blocks, 
with no form suggested by the teacher; 2 handcarts for moving 
blocks; packing boxes partially arranged to suggest boat, carrying a 
large boat-wheel, but with details of boat missing; boards and addi- 
tional packing boxes of size and weight to be easily moved about by 
children 

GENERAL PLAY CENTERS: Sand box filled with damp sand; accessory play- 
things including adult-made steam shovel, dump truck, loader, boats 
of various kinds, both adult-made and those made by children them- 
selves, sand shovels and pails; jungle gym; acting bar; wagon; 2 
tricycles 


During the succeeding four days, the work and play centers changed 
somewhat, On the fourth day, the bakery play had run its course. The 
bakery center was removed. Due to an excursion to the fishing pier, 
boat and fishing play had grown in interest. Centers now included: 

PLAYHOUSE CENTER: same as before 

BOAT CENTER: large fishing boat, the arrangement of packing boxes had 
been developed by the children to suggest a fishing boat; small fish- 
ing boats made of 6 banana boxes, equipped with steering wheels 
and oars 

FISH MARKET: simple аг 

GENERAL PLAY CENTER: sand box, 
cycles. 


rangement of boxes, fish-for-sale sign, and scales 
jungle gym, acting bar, wagon, tri- 


acher to set up a sketchy environment in 
essions immediately following a 
h to catch the expres- 
t, while awaiting 


It seems justifiable for a te 
order to catch children's play expr 1 
Vivid firsthand experience. The teacher may wis 
Sion while fresh, without risking dissipation of interes 
the process of construction. 

_ Today, painters arrived to paint the exterior of the school buildings. 
This offered an unexpected firsthand experience. The children saw the 
Painters arrive in their automobiles accompanied by a truck. Long lad- 
ders were taken from the truck, as were paint buckets and cans of 
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paint. The children watched the painters mixing and stirring the paint 
to get the desired color and consistency. They were able to identify the 
smell of the paint as paint, but could not identify the odor of turpen- 
tine. The activity of painting intrigued the children. At noon, the 
painters retired to their automobiles for lunch. They were in sight of 
the children as they sat eating from lunch boxes. 

Next day, in order to catch the children’s interest, the teacher placed 
the following properties in the environment: 2 ladders, 6 buckets and 
discarded paint brushes, 2 tricycles, 1 wagon, 2 discarded school lunch 
boxes from the lost and found department. 

These properties stimulated interesting painter play, during which 
the playhouse, the jungle gym, the platform, and the fence were 
painted with water. 

The children identified themselves with the workcrs to the extent 
that they took fictitious names. At first, they took names they had 
heard two of the workers call each other. Later, they added other 
names. When they declared that it was noon, they used the tricycles 
for automobiles and retired to eat from the lunch boxes, 


How can the teacher provide firsthand experience? 


Firsthand experience is the indispensable way of learning for young 
children. With them vicarious experience is useful in supplementing 
and reinforcing firsthand experience but cannot be a substitute for it. 

Frequently, valuable firsthand experience literally invades the school 
environment, as when the painters come to paint the school building, 
or a truck delivers lumber to the school lumber storage, or the bins are 
refilled with curly shavings full of the odor of freshly sawed wood. 

In one school, the latter incident occurred on a warm day: 


The children spontaneously pulled off shoes and stockings, and 
danced with delight, leaped in the air, and fell on the soft shavings, 
letting the curls drop from their fingers. The children generally re- 
ferred to the shavings as hay. One child was able to associate the shav- 
ings with those seen оп a visit to the lumberyard, 


Some worth-while experiences will be found within walking distance 
of the school. It would be profitable for children to watch a new house 
being built, a road repair crew at work, trucks passing on the highway, 
or to visit a neighbor’s cow or chickens. 
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Often a ficld trip can be tellingly reinforced by other firsthand expe- 
riences which follow or precede it. After a trip to the bakery, one 
teacher arranged for children to bake cookies at school. She used a 
cookie mix which reduced the work to simple terms. 

Deeper meaning would be given a visit to the chicken farm, if chil- 
dren kept a laying hen at school and actually experienced feeding and 
caring for it. Many basic firsthand experiences can be arranged at 
school, such as keeping a setting hen, raising radishes and lettuce in 
the garden, and making salad from the vegetables. 

When a ficld trip is planned the distance should not be more than 
fifteen minutes walk from the school. Ten or twelve five-year-olds for 
each adult is the correct ratio for a field trip. Mothers may participate 
helpfully, assisting with care of children, interpreting what is seen, and 
in the event that automobiles are needed for a somewhat longer trip, 
providing them. 


Preparatory discussion concerning what is to be seen on the trip 


varies with the maturity level of the children and with their previous 
experience. One immature five-year-old always referred to the field 
trips as an outing, asking, “When are you going to take us on an out- 
ing?” And this it remained until he was well along in his first-grade 
experience, 


Responses of children who were asked what they wished to see at 


the farm vary from “To see how the cow wags her tail” to a detailed 
discussion of the milking process either by machine or by hand, how 
the milk is bottled and delivered. On the field trip it is better not to 
call attention to a multitude of irrelevant items along the way, as this 
scatters interest and prevents concentration on the selected experience. 


It is well to call attention to only a few basic steps in a process. Moth- 


ers, who may be assisting, should be included in the planning of these 


details. 


After a field trip, the teacher arranges the environment to provide 


opportunity for those who are ready to express their experience. Many 
children delay their response, giving no overt expression immediately. 
If the children have gone to see how boats are made, the teacher will 
have raw materials for expressing this experience. The pictures, mod- 
els, and illustrative materials she selects will be related to this theme. 
If the children had a ride in a fishing boat, the teacher will arrange ma- 
terials so the children may relive this experience with large blocks or 
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boxes which can be readily converted into a fishing boat. If the experi- 
ence involved many relationships, such as looking down on a harbor 
where many boats were docked, freight was unloaded, tugs pushed 
freighters, seaplanes landed, the teacher will arrange access to floor 
blocks and simple toy boats so that these relationships can be ex- 
pressed in a miniature play harbor. 

After a field trip to the neighborhood grocery store, properties which 
children would use to organize their play might include grocery boxes, 
scales, a play cash register, cloth bags of sand for flour and sugar, a 
wagon for making deliveries, a telephone. Immature five-year-olds 
might find these detailed properties confusing. Suggestive properties 
for expressing grocery store for immature five-year-olds might include 


stout grocery boxes and cans. For an indoor grocery store small un- 
opened cans are most conducive to play. 


How does vicarious experience serve to reinforce 
firsthand experience? 


Well-selected pictures, films, stories, are enriching after a firsthand 
experience. The vicarious experience will be more meaningful if it has 
a number of elements in common with the experience the children 


had. After a trip to a small dairy, one school used the following 
materials: 


PICTURES 
“Story of Milk” from local dairy council 


BOOKS AND STORIES 
HARDING, MARJORIE Т. A Story of Milk. Picture Script. 
LENSKI, Lois. The Little Farm. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1942. 
MILLER, JANE. Dean and Don at the Dairy. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1936. 


FILM 
“Lelita, the Story of a Calf” 


Following a visit to a bakery the teacher used these materials: 


PICTURES 
Selected from local bakery advertisements 
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BOOKS AND STORIES 
BAILEY, CAROLYN S. Stories Children Need. New York: Alfred A. 


Knopf, Inc., 1930. 

HADER, BERTA and ELMER. Little Town. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 

JUDSON, CLARA INGRAM. People Who Work Near Our House. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally & Company, 1942. 


How may teachers use discussion as a 
means of guidance? 
group in the particular activity is the 


Informal discussion with a small 
ung children. It is most effec- 


most effective procedure to use with уо 
tive to hold the discussion in the immediate situation where the prob- 
lem has arisen. Such situations might arise on occasions when new 


materials and equipment are introduced and their use needs to be 


demonstrated. 


A teacher called together a group of five-year-olds who had been in- 
terested in caring for the baby in the playhouse to introduce a new 
piece of relatively expensive and perishable equipment, a bathinet. 
The group included in the discussion were socially mature. The chil- 
dren immediately asked who was going to use it. “May I use it? May I 
use it?” ‘The teacher replied, "This is what I wanted to talk with you 
about. Do you wish to choose onc or two mothers to live in the house 
and use the bathinet today, the rest of us not to disturb them, or 
Would you rather each take a tum in bathing the baby?" 'The children 
chose to take turns, and held to their choice, showing good social 


control, 


When children have had similar experiences, a small group may be 
gathered together to point out relationships, to correct erroneous 1m- 
Pressions, to draw conclusions, to formulate a simple rule, or to im- 


Prove a rule previously made. 
but no one comes to buy. The 


А chi ilt a fish market, ; | 
child has built а fsh з the possibilities of “buying at 


teacher uses discussion to point out 
Ronnie’s market.” 

The children have a market and also a vegetable cages has 
been no interplay between the two. The teacher, aware of readiness, 
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calls a group of the children involved to look at pictures of vegetables 
being unloaded from the train on to trucks to be taken to the grocery. 


Discussion is an invaluable means of teaching when children have 
reached the necessary stage of readiness. For many children, this readi- 
ness appears during the second half of the kindergarten year. It is the 
responsibility of the teacher to recognize the stage of readiness which 
the children have attained. 


A group of gifted children were interested in building houses, stores, 
service stations, with floor blocks. The children’s interest in playing 
out their ideas was great. In order to get immediate satisfaction in 
play, they put up buildings, consisting of a sketchy enclosure one block 
high, and proceeded immediately to play. These enclosures had tended 
to = a stereotype. For some time no progress in construction was 
noted. 


The teacher arranged a field trip to a near-by building project. 
There, the children saw simple buildings in all stages of construction. 
They noted that buildings had complete walls, doors, windows, chim- 
ney, porch, steps. 


Before the play period the next morning, the teacher held a discus- 
sion with the children. The points noted on the previous day were re- 
viewed. Every child who participated in both the field trip and the 
discussion raised the standard of his building to include the items men- 
tioned. Three children who took the field trip but did not attend the 
discussion, because of late arrival at school, failed to apply the points 
noted. Failure to clinch, by discussion, points seen on field trips may 
result in uneconomical teaching. 


Should the teacher participate in the 
children’s play? 


When it can be done sincerely and acceptably to the children, teacher 
participation in a play or work group may be a vital method of further- 
ing experience. Children usually accept the teacher as a customer at 
the grocery store, as the doctor when the baby is sick. This participa- 
tion affords the teacher an opportunity to give significant information 
or to help organize the play. 
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Teacher participation in play must be used with discrimination. Al- 
ready, the impact of the cultural pattern has to some extent deter- 
mined what is accepted by the children as appropriate for an adult or 
for a teacher, Actions which offend this sense of propriety may cause 
the children to regard the teacher's performance as ludicrous, or may 


evoke resentment. 


The children have built a plane from large hollow blocks, but there 
is no doorway or designated entrance. The children, wishing to enter 
the plane, climb over the sides. On leaving, they climb up on the 
blocks which form the fuselage and jump down. This leads to confu- 
sion, and the activity becomes disorganized. The teacher announces 
that she would like to take a trip. She inquires where the door is, and 
remarks that she is looking for the steps which passengers use in order 
to get into the plane. Children, who have knowledge of the portable 
steps used for entrance into the plane, accept the suggestion and build 
steps. It now becomes evident that only one child can go up and down 
the steps at a time; so taking tums is indicated and the play proceeds 
more satisfactorily. The teacher occasionally takes part in order to in- 
troduce new content into the play. 

Children who had made miniature planes are playing with them, 
zooming about. The play has repeated the same pattern monotonously 
for some time. One plane is thrown, and crashes to the floor. The 
teacher takes a plane and enters into the play — circling the field be- 
fore she lands, bringing her plane carefully toa landing. She maneu- 
vers her plane for a favorable position against the wind before she takes 
off. The children, who have a background of experience in maneuvers 
of planes, enter into the expression of these ideas, adding others of 
their own, such as nose dive, and loop 
possibilities of guiding children in their 
Е certain dangers which she endeavors 


d briefly: 


-the-loop. 


As the teacher analyzes the 
work and play, she is conscious o 
to guard against. These may be state 


Overemphasis on group regimentation and the setting of patterns by 


the teacher . 
Holding standards beyond the maturity | 
Circuiting child exploration and experimentation "T 
Repeated use of any one means of guidance until it becomes a 


Meaningless routine 


of the child, thus short- 
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The teacher’s knowledge of young children, her constant observa- 
tion of their reactions, and her sensitivity to personal relationships will 
be the determining factors in her expectancies for the children. No 
one can make the decision for the teacher though she may receive help 
in analysis of child behavior through study, conferences with other 
teachers, supervisors, psychologists, and parents. 


How do children grow in control of environment? 


The five-year-old is not content with merely talking about interests in 
the world about him. He expresses his interest in construction, in his 
interaction with his physical environment, in dramatic play, in clay, 
paint, and rhythmic bodily movement. In his use of the properties of 
the physical world, the immature child hastily improvises with materi- 
als in order to make them function. 


Children playing at milking miniature wooden cows looked about 


for milk bottles and, seeing nothing better, used cylindrical blocks to 
represent bottles. ` 


While being pulled about the grounds in the wagon, one of the chil- 
dren fell out. The children announced that he should go to the hospi- 
tal. As there was no hospital, the children hastily improvised one. They 
appropriated hollow yard blocks to make a bed. In order to raise and 
lower the patient’s head, as in a hospital bed, they propped the head 
block against the fence and pushed it up and down. 


As children mature, they are less ready to accept hastily improvised 
properties. They become more critical of the appropriateness and 
workability of their material. Greater maturity appears to determine 
the effort they expend to make their construction either more like that 
which exists in the real world, or at least more appropriate and work- 
able for their use. This development toward greater complexity may be 
stimulated by a firsthand experience, vicarious experiences, or by sug- 
gestion offered by other children. 


Children who had happily baked their mud pies and cakes on a 
board in the sun took an excursion to a small baker 


tU turni 
they built an oven. кы ешш 


116] As children mature, they ех 
functional 


117] 
Close quarters require 
Consideration for the 
rights of others 


pend more 


effort to make their cons 


119] 


Individual interests are respected 


[20] 


The wise 


teacher safe- 
guards each 
child's security 


E А i turit 
[21] Co-operation is a mark of increasing maturity 


[22, 23] 
The young child evolves a 
purpose as he works or 


plays 
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A child, building an airplane, consulted a picture to sce where the 
wing is located relative to the wheels, and constructed his accordingly. 


Nikki approached Harold, who was building a hangar obviously too 
low for the plane. He said, "That's very good, Harold. You need to 
build it higher.” Donald approached and said, “You need to make it 
higher.” Harold got the plane and found the hangar too low. Nikki: 
“T was right, it was too low and has to be higher.” Harold took the 
hangar down, rebuilt it, and slid the plane inside. 


The most characteristic way of working with the physical and mate- 
rial environment is for the child to evolve a purpose as he works or 
plays, and experiment by trial and error with the material or properties 
until satisfied. Construction alternates with play. As the child builds 
or makes something, it suggests new uses; new uses suggest improve- 
ment in construction. Play, in turn, suggests need for additional prop- 
erties or construction. 

The following account of bus building and play illustrates the way 
in which children early in the kindergarten year attacked the situation 


of initiating building and playing bus. The arranged environment 


included: 

1 dozen hollow yard blocks, 12” x 12” x 6” 

1 dozen hollow yard blocks, some with holes through center 12” x 24” x 6" 

6 large wheels, hole in center 

6 dowel rods, by which wheels may 
These blocks were stacked in a pile excep 

Were mounted. 


be attached to blocks 
t for those on which the wheels 


Tony is attracted by the wheel, approaches and rotates it, saying, “Вшт- 
burr-burr. Now it's going! We are just testing the motor out. See, when it 
T goes up like this." (works lever) 


goes around the corner, the hand 
David is attracted to the lever, attaches it to a block, works it up and 
down, saying, “It says hello. See, it says hello!” He continues to work lever, 
saying, “See how we're running it.” 
Tony: Let's get some seats. Alice, 50 
DAVID (to Tony and Alice when they 
bus is not in use. Put the seats 1. 
TONY: Alice, put the blocks down on the 
imity to the wheel and lever, but with no 


get some blocks for seats. 
come up with the blocks): This 


ground. 


Alice laid them down in prox 
Particular arrangement. 
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Tony gets two blocks to build his own seat and places these before the 
steering whecl. David operates the "hand." Alice sits down on a block as a 
passenger. Suddenly, Tony jumps up and runs out into the playground, 
calling, “Anyone want to go on the bus?" 


Four children respond to the invitation. They come up and sit down on 
blocks, but make no attempt to arrange the seats as a bus. There is no fare, 
no conversation. The children simply sit. 


Tony steers the bus, saying, “Beep, beep, beep!” 


Occasionally, a gifted child organizes the materials or propertics as he 
has observed them, completes all the arrangements before construc- 
tion, and constructs before putting the result into use. This behavior 
is rare at five. 


Donald announced that he was going to build a Diesel truck. He said, 
"I won't use it to carry groceries.” (The children were carrying groceries 
in the miniature trucks.) “Diesel trucks don’t carry groccries. I'll carry pipe.” 
At the wood shop, he selected and prepared all of the parts of wood and 
the wheels he would need for his truck before he started to work. As the 
work period ended he asked the teacher to tie the pieces together so that 
they would not be lost or scattered. On succeeding days he worked on his 
truck until it was finished. He then used his truck to carry pipe. 


How does the school meet children’s needs in learning 
to live together? 


When children work and play in small groups, interpreting home 
and community activities as they have experienced them, the oppor- 
tunity for learning to live co-operatively with others is at a maximum. 
When they have, in addition, the guidance of a skilled adult, there is 
reason to believe that maximum growth will take place. 

Co-operation among four- and five-year-olds is somewhat loosely or- 
ganized. Children co-operate occasionally and intermittently, but any 
one child may carry forward the activity independently if the co- 
operation sought is not forthcoming. 


Jackie approaches the drawbridge with his boat, calling: “Toot, toot! 
Here comes my boat. Put up the drawbridge, somebody!” If somebody re- 
sponds, co-operative play is found agreeable; if not, Jackie himself lifts the 
drawbridge and is not at all perturbed at stepping out of his role to do so. 
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Appointment of a person to operate the drawbridge will come later in 
Jackie’s sequence of development. 


In carly stages of co-operative play, children may change roles or 
parts spontaneously and without planning. As children advance in so- 
cialization, there comes to be a definite division of roles or parts. More 
mature children are disconcerted when others step out of role or neg- 
lect a responsibility. 

In playing bakery, Bob seemed conscious of the different departments in 
the bakery. Timmy wished to keep cakes in the kitchen. Bob said, “I am go- 
ing to sell the cakes. I need them in the store.” 


Henry said, “Then I will be the cashier.” 
Linda said, “I will make the cakes and give them to the lady in there 


(pointing to the sales counter) to sell to the lady over there.” (pointing to 


the playhouse) 
"I 


Robert complained that Jack, who was helping him in the lumberyard, 
went off to play and left him to do all the business alone. Jack shows a 
feeling that he has not met his responsibility. He says that it is his day off. 
The matter is adjusted by an understanding that Jack will get someone to 
take his place in the lumberyard on his day off. (mature five-year-old re- 
Sponse) 

жож Ж x x ж ж 
on the highway, refuse to let automo- 
biles pass. Children running automobiles are irritated at being checked in 
their movement of traffic. The decision is reached that road workers will 
provide a detour whenever they block the passage through a roadway. 


Children, who are making repairs 


As a further advance, co-operation is extended to include more than 
one center in the community. Genuine, meaningful co-operation be- 
tween several centers of community play indicates increased maturity. 
This is more characteristic of the six-year-old or of mature five-year-olds 
as they approach six. . 

Selt-initiated planning or group co-operation among mature five- 
year-olds occurs normally in groups numbering from three to cight 
children. Where larger numbers are involved, closer examination will 
show, either that the teacher has actually organized the group and di- 
tected the planning, however subtly; or that many of the children are 
assuming roles so passive that the opportunities of give-and-take have 
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practically been eliminated. In these cases, what actually occurs is par- 
allel or associative play; that is, play beside children, rather than ac- 
tive co-operation among children. Examples of this are found in train, 
bus, or boat play, where children sit passively as passengers without 
further interaction. 

Associative play in which children associate, but do not actually co- 
operate, and parallel play in which children play beside, rather than 
with, one another are other forms of social organization frequently 
seen in groups of five-year-olds. These are much simpler forms of social 
organization, and as such are often used by mature children as release 
from tension. In new situations, also, or when new materials or new 
ideas are being experimented with, children who are quite capable of 
co-operative play revert to associative or parallel play. With more im- 
mature five-year-olds, associative play may be the form of social organ- 
ization most frequently sought. 

An understanding teacher recognizes and provides for the expression 
of this progressive development in the life of the child — parallel play, 
associative play, a loose intermittent co-operative play, a more definite 
co-operation involving simple division of labor and carrying with it an 
attendant feeling of responsibility. The school can arrange environ- 
mental factors which stimulate this social growth. The progression of 
development, however, is inherent in the organism. 

Ability to co-operate with others has definite potentiality for growth 


during the fifth year. A summary statement of conditions favorable to 
this social growth includes: 


Provision of several centers of interest within a total group, so that 
children may work and play in groups of from three to eight. 


Provision of adequate materials and equipment to guarantee to all 


children an opportunity to participate in group play simultaneously if 
possible; if not, in rotation. 


Provision for worthwhile common experiences and firsthand expe- 
riences. 


Skillful teacher guidance which provides a guarantee that cach child 
be allowed to live through the stage of development in which he actu- 


ally is, and to revert to carlier stages of development when a period of 
temporary disequilibrium demands. 
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Children should be helped to realize their best potentialities, recog- 
nition of the fact that arbitrary assignment of duties is sometimes tem- 
porarily necessary. Too many adult-made rules rob the child rather 


than support his opportunity for growth. 


Typical activities 
Brief accounts of typical kindergarten activities illustrate the princi- 
ples developed in this chapter: 


ACTIVITIES CENTERING ABOUT HOME LIFE 


Description of group: Number of children, 23. Children come from privi- 


leged homes. Median intelligence, superior. 
Reason for inclusion: This activity indicates how experience is being ex- 


tended into the larger environment. 


Arranged Environment for Home Activities 
BASIC EQUIPMENT: Ап outdoor playhouse, including table, ironing board, bureau, 
Chairs, bed, mattress, cupboards, stove, built-in sink 
ACCESSORIES: Two mixing bowls, mixing spoons, knives, forks, egg beater, waffle iron, 
rolling pin, bread pans, cookie cutters, pans, tca towel, trays, empty cans on shelves, 
two dolls, bassinet, tablecloth, napkins, blankets, bedspread, doll clothes, cedar chest, 


washtub, washboard, telephone, clothesline and pins 


Date Children’s Response Teacher Guidance 
2/3 Kate cuts cookies with cutter, 
near stove to bake. 


Children mix pudding with water and 
sand. After cooking, all dishes put in 
sink. One child washes, another dries 


them. 


puts them 


Louise washes clothes and hangs them 


on line to dry. 


Sally takes some clothes from linc to 
iron. 


Helen sees Sally ironing. She starts to 
unpin some clothes from the line. Sally 
says, "Don't take those off, they are 
still damp." Helen insists upon taking 
clothes from line, saying, “Well, let's 
pretend they are dry." 

Louise says to Molly, “You're the moth- 
er, and I am the older sister.” 


Teacher came up as Sally was re- 
moving garments from line. She felt 
some of them, saying, "This is dry. 
No, this is still a little damp." 


Date 


2/4 


2/5 
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Children’s Response 


Kate says, “Yes, it’s time for sister to be 
in college.” 


Connie says, "Let's pretend that you are 
nine years old tomorrow." Kate says, “It 
will be her birthday and we will have a 
party." (pointing to doll) 

Kate says, “I am thc mother.” 

Connie: "No, I'm the mother." 

Kate: "No, I'm the mother of every- 
body." 


Louise sets table for dinner. 


Tells teacher that four persons arc com- 
ing to dinner. Sally says, "Yes, four 
gucsts will be coming." 


Louise tells teacher, “I can't tell you 
what we are having for our dinner, be- 
cause she will hear me (pointing to doll) 
and it’s her surprise party.” 


Children undress dolls and put them to 
bed. 


Sally is mixing sand. She puts it in the 
waffle iron, and pretends to plug in wall. 
“Yes, I'm making waffles,” she says. 


Louise has pan of water on stove. Says, 
“This water isn’t hot enough for the 
tea yet.” 


Kate wants clay to roll out as dough. 
Kate cuts cookies out of the clay. 


Children in playhouse; go to market for 
food. They bring home fish for dinner. 
(Other children have a fish market.) 


Barbara in playhouse packs lunch bas- 
ket, takes baby doll under her arm, and 
followed by other members of the 
houschold gocs to the ranch for a trip. 
(Ranch represented by large plywood 
cows with which other children were 
playing under a shed ncarby) 


Sally is at stove in playhouse. Turns to 
Louise, "I have a pie cooking and also 
some wafflcs." Louise answers, “Why 
don't we take them to the ranch with 
us and then we can stay all night there, 
and you can go to school from there in 
the morning.” 


Teacher Guidance 


Teacher asked how many persons 
were coming for thc dinncr. 


Teacher asked Louise what they will 
have for dinner. 


"Teacher got some clay for her. 
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Date 


Children’s Response 


Milkman (Bill) knocks at playhouse 
door. “Want some milk today?” 
Barbara says, “Yes, I think we will take 
three quarts." She takes three cartons. 
Louise says, “Wait, we have an empty 
one to take back.” Hands milkman an 
empty carton from the shelf. 


ACTIVITIES CENTERING AROUND “THE GREEN 


ZZ 


Teacher Guidance 


FROG MARKET" 


Description of kindergarten: Number of children, 26. Children are mature 


five-year-olds from homes of av 
Reason for inclusion: To illustrat 
ence emphasizing a different 


erage socio-economic status. 
с how children return to the same experi- 
phase or aspect. The experience is well 


known to most of the children. The teacher is aware of her part in guid- 
ance. She uses direct suggestion. 


Arranged Environment 


BASIC EQUIP) 
ACCESSORIES: Orange crates, 


Date 
9/15 


10/5 


5/6 


5/8 


5/11 


Children's Response 
The children discussed going to the 
groccry store. 


JAN: We want to build “The Green 
Frog Market.” We want to get in it. 


BERNARD: We necd a counter for the 


groccr to stand behind. 


c need shelves. We could 


BERNARD: Wi 
of boards, blocks, 


build them out 
boxes. 

EARL: I can get orange boxes fro 
grocer. 

Jupv: I am sick and cannot go to the 
store. I am going to telephone. 


m our 


Fritzi: We want another store. 

EARL: We want another store. Iam go- 
ing to make a butcher shop. 

Frirzt: We deliver at this store. I am 
the delivery boy. I drive all over 
town. 


FRITZI: We don't know how mu 
pay for potatocs. I'll make a sign. 


much to 


т: Large blocks, boards, clay, boxes 
wheels, toy telephone 


Teacher Guidance 


Teacher suggested that they might 
like to build a grocery store. It was 
eagerly accepted by the children. 


Teacher asked where it was to be. 
How long? How wide? 


Introduced a toy telephone for the 
children. 


“You had a store last fall.” 


Put numbers and cent mark on 
board. 
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Key: 
AC N | Shed for wheeled toys 6 Pet cages 


MU 2 Playhouse 7 Sandbox 
3 Building 8 Acting bar 
4 Cupboards for hollow 9 Jungle gym 
blocks 10 Swings 


5 Area for block play и Slide 
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ACTIVITIES CENTERING AROUND EXPERIENCES WITH TRAINS 


Description of kindergarten: A very small kindergarten, enrollment less 
than 20. The railroad tracks run through the schoolyard; the children use 
a subway to reach one section of the playground. Children come from 
substandard homes. 

Reason for inclusion: This record shows how the things with which the chil- 
dren have firsthand experiences were incorporated into the group activi- 
ties. It indicates the interplay between construction and use of properties 
constructed under careful teacher guidance. It illustrates the use of dis- 
cussion in stimulating further investigations and clarifying ideas. 


Arranged Environment 
BASIC EQUIPMENT: Toy train, small boxes, lumber, nails, tools, paint, books, pictures 


ACCESSORIES: Ccreal boxes, spools, wheels 
Train passing by led to a discussion of trains. 


Date Children’s Response Teacher Guidance 

2/16 Talked with children about trains. 
Showed pictures. Read The Little 
Train, by Lois Lenski. 


janice: That's a freight train. 
GiLBERT: It has two engines. 
воввү: I sec the caboose. 


RuHONIE: The caboose is on the end. 
Discussion about materials which 


2/17 
might be used to play train. 

caTHERINE: Lets make а train. 

nELvA: The engine's big and black. 

JANICE: It has to have a bell. 

воввү: Are we going to have a са- 

boose? | | 

2/18 Supplied materials for construction. 


Showed pictures of railroad cars. 


cAROLEA: The mush box can be the 
enginc. Can I make the engine? — 

Bossy: ГЇЇ help her. I sce the engines 
go past my house сусгу day. 

Some children played with the toy 

train; others constructed a crude engine. 

ш; Children introduced a train which they 

had made. 

RHONIE: May we play train? _ 

воввү: We only have the engine. 

вноміє: It can be a switch engin 

GiLpERT: l'l be the engineer. Toot! 
Toot! Toot! Toot! Choo-choo! 


е. 


Date 


2/23 


2/24 


2/26 


3/1 
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Children’s Response 


Children were content to play with the 

engine. 

CATHERINE: We should have a box 
car. 


janice: We could make one out of 
this box. 

poris: We could make it like we did 
the engine. 

RHONIE: It isn’t black. I want to paint 
it red. 


During the work period the box car 
was started. 


Catherine brought a small box. 


CATHERINE: We can make another box 
car out of this box. 

poris: My daddy says fruit is in some 
cars. 

BOBBY: That's a refrigerator car. 

CATHERINE: We can make a refrigera- 
tor car out of my box. 


The children played with the engine, 
the box car, the refrigerator car. They 
madc tracks. 


Gcorge drew a picture of a train. 


воввү: І can draw a train too. 
RHONIE: So can I. 


They painted train pictures. Rhonie 
brought a small box for the coal car. 


RHONIE: Here's the coal car. It's right 
behind the engine and black too. 


Teacher Guidance 


Talked with the children about the 
sounds a train makes. They com- 
posed a simple song: Choo-choo! 
Choo-choo! Hear the choo-choo 
train. 


Supplied small box, a board for the 
base, wheels, tools, and paint. 


Discussion of other kinds of cars be- 
sides box cars, cspccially refrigerator 
cars: what they carry, what color 
they arc, how they are kept fresh, ir 
what ways they are like our refrig- 
crators at home, how the car is iced. 


Discussed with the group how tracks 
could be made. 
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Date 


3/5 


3/10 


3/11 


Children’s Response 


Bossy: Coal makes the engine go. It 
makes the black smoke. 

caruüERINE: I don't sce the coal in the 
car. 

RHONIE: It's covered up. 


George brought a box for the caboose. 


crorcr: Here's the caboose. I can 
таке it. 

сивект: I'll help him. 

nELvA: That's the end of the train. 


Janice saw sheep in a car. 


Janice: I saw some shecp in a car. 
Where are they going? 

воввү: I did too. They were looking 
out of the car. 

кнозхпьк: There has to be holes so they 


can breathe or they'll die. 


Children watched a passing train. 


crorcr: What's in the round black 


cars? 
Bossy: That's a tank car. 
rinon: There's oil in it. I 
boats. It's а tanker. 


t's for the 


The children went outside to watch 
the signal at the near-by crossing. 


poris: Why does the bell ring? А 

janice: To tell the people the train 
is coming. 

Bossy: It tells the cars too- 


Teacher Guidance 


Told the children about the tender 
and that oil is used instead of coal. 
They still wanted a coal car. Some 
of the children had not noticed the 
tender on the trains that passed. 
They agreed to watch for опе. 


Talked about the caboose and its 
use as the home of trainmen while 
on duty. 


Discussed stock car and showed 
some pictures. Children wanted to 
make one for their train. 


Children planned how they could 
make a simple tank car by fastening 
the salt box to a wooden base. 
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Date Children’s Response Teacher Guidance 


Planned a trip to the signal tower a 
few blocks from the school. 


3/12 Trip taken to the signal tower. The op- 
erator showed the children how the 
gates and signals are operated. The 
children were interested in the many 
buttons to operate the signals. Talked 
over what they had seen and what they 
wanted to make for the train play. 


3/15 Showed slides and flat pictures in ог. 
der to find out more about how sig- 
nals look. 


The children wanted to build a signal 
tower of blocks and signals of lumber. 
They worked at this task for the re- 
mainder of the week. 


Explained what is written on the 
railroad-crossing sign. 


3/22 Children finished signal tower and sig- 
nals. 


Children noticed farm equipment go 
by on flat cars. 


GILBERT: Let's play train. I'll be the 
епріпссг. 

BOBBY: I'll be the signal man. 

RHONIE: I'll make a tunnel for the 
train to go through. He made the 
tunnel of blocks. The group played 
train, 


3/23 The children were content to play 


to train. 
4/14 
4/15 Janice noticed cars stopped at railroad 


crossings. 


Went outside to watch signals when 
the train went by and saw the cars 
stop. Children noticed that engineer 
blew whistle when he approached a 
crossing. 
JANICE: We could have cars and make 
them stop when the train gocs by. 
GILBERT: I have a car at home. I'll 
bring it tomorrow. 


Rhonie picked up a block and said, 
“This is my car." 
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Date Children’s Response 


They used the block for a car in their 
play. 

4/16 Gilbert brought a toy train from home. 
Bobby brought a toy truck. Children 
played trains and cars again. Some op- 
erated signals; others operated cars or 


trains. 
4/19 "There was some train play during these 
to three days, but Easter intcrests claimed 
4/21 major portion of the time. 


4/26 


BARBARA: This looks like a real truck. 

janice: I'll make it go. 

RHONIE: Maybe we could make a 
truck. 

воввү: І want a red truck. 

xioNiE: 1 want a black one. 


4/27 Children satisfied to play with the 

to model truck for a wcek, although they 

5/10 wanted to make one of their own. In 
time cach child started to make а 
truck. They are becoming interested in 
what the trucks carry. 


Teacher Guidance 


Teacher brought a model truck 
which she had built. Showed pic- 
tures of trucks. Discusscd what was 
necded to build trucks. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PHYSICAL AND NATURAL SCIENCE 
EXPERIENCES 


Desirable physical and natural science experi- 
{ from those in the social studies. 
social studies experiences, con- 
through the same experiences. 
ent is basic to experiences in 
promote both science and 
do, the teacher should be 


ences cannot be considered apar 
Many science learnings are inherent in 
cepts in both areas may be developed 
Exploration of the immediate environm 
both areas, To be sure, not all experiences 
social studies learnings, but, since so many 
alert to possibilities. 

One teacher, reporting оп 


Studies experiences, noted the following: 
hildren was assembled in the discussion 


A group of kindergarten с 
period before work time. John told about his wooden boat. The boat 
to make the bow. 


showed where John had been sawing 
п better if it has points. 
John? 


the relation between science and social 


FRANK: The boat can swir 
TEACHER: Why can it swim better, 
youn: It cuts the water. 
TEDDY (pointing out the parts 0 

the water. These are the guns. 
TEACHER: Why do they have smo: 
Jimmy: For the smoke. 
ARTHUR: Smoke is fire. 

of fire. 


ARNOLD: It is not, the smoke is made out 
off awful fast so it won t burn the boat. 


MARY LEE: The smoke has to 50 
TEACHER: The smoke is the gas that is left after the fire burns the fuel. 


the boat): These are the points to cut 
These are the smokestacks. 
kestacks? 


ting science experiences which evi- 


Another teacher reports interes 
1 studies, but which paralleled such 


dently were unrelated to the socia 
activities: 
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We started around the block and first encountered the many leaves on 
the ground. Poplar leaves make a crunchy, crackly sound when one walks 
through them. Some scuffed through till the leaves flew back over their 
shoes. Children walked in single file along the fence where the leaves were 
thickest, crunching the crisp leaves with great pleasure. 

Next we noticed that little green shoots were coming up in the garden 
on the other side of the schoolground. 


We learned how to cross streets, taking hands, one child looking for cars 


with the help of the teacher. We walked across the street and waited for 
the leader to start down the walk. 


TONY: Pretty soon these leaves will all be off the trees. 


We went to the next corner and there were droopy pine trees with a pad- 
ding of pine needles on the ground. The children's first reaction was to sit 
in the shade; some patted the padded ground with their hands, aware of the 
softness. 

TEACHER: Sometimes when people go camping they take bedding but 
по bed. They push together a lot of pine needles and make a mattress. 
Then they spread their blankets and go to sleep. 

cHILD: I would like it. 

TONY (walking with a springing step; feeling the softness under his 
feet): These leaves don't crunch like the others. 


The children went to the next tree and sat down. They began poking 
about in the leaves. Teacher poked about and showed them how wet it was 
underneath the needles. The children darted to other places to sec if the 
ground was damp under the leaves. 


The alert teacher takes advantage of many incidents during the day 
for science experiences. One teacher reported: 


Leslie and Peter were painting at the easel. Leslie was admonished to 
watch the drips. 


LESLIE: This is the rain cloud so I'm trying to make drips. It's rain. 
PETER: I’m making a sun cloud. 


LESLIE: Then you won't need any drips. 


Later Peter made a rainbow, put a purple cloud under it, with rain falling 
from the purple cloud. 


The five-year-old experiments because of his inexperience, his curi- 
osity, and his eagerness to find out things. He is interested primarily in 
doing and seeing, and is not particularly concerned why certain things 
happen. When the teacher arranges experiments they should be sim- 


NS 


-year-olds 


[25] 


The young child experiments to 


Satisfy his curiosity 


[24] The turtle is a durable pet for the five 


[26 | Easy а PAAR 


[27] Science learnings are inherent in social studies 


experiences 
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ple, one-step experiments, which give immediate results. One teacher 
reported the following: 


Eight children were playing in the sandbox. A small galvanized tub of 
water had been placed in the sand in which children could sail small boats. 
The day was hot and the children poured water on the sand to wet it for 
cooler play. After they had poured a bucketful of water on the sand they 
were called to come and inspect the bakery truck which had stopped at 
school. Upon return to the sandpile the following conversation took place: 

sammy: Oh look, the water has melted. 
Jonn: It has not melted. It has sunk in the sand, and if you put your 
hand way down in the sand it will be wet, and that's the water. 


The teacher observing the group arranged some simple experiments. 


She brought a bucket of water and the children poured it on surfaces 
which absorbed it and on surfaces which did not. The group was pri- 
marily interested in watching the water disappear on the surfaces 


which absorbed the water. 


What experiences may the child have as he explores 


the immediate environment? 
The most desirable science experiences and those which best fit the 
needs of young children offer opportunity to explore the immediate 
environment: 


mn leaves in the schoolyard 
the bee, wasp, mosquito, flea 


ducks, polliwogs 


Playing in a pile of dried autu! 
Observing insects that bite or sting: 
Watching animals that swim: fish, 

park 


Observing wild animals at 700, circus, 

Observing the structure of certain animals: claws, hoofs, wings. number of legs 
Feeding various animals and observing that cows cat hay and grass, chickens cat grain, 
Tabbits cat carrots, squirrels cat nuts 
Observing animals feeding their youn 
Imitating the sounds made by variou: 
gobble of the turkey, neigh of the horse 
oe the characteristic movemen 

ct, grasshopper 
ine the covering of various ani 
> the lizard 

Listening to signals as the trai 
Watching smoke blow in different directions 


d calf, hog and pigs, horse and colt 


g: cow an 
en, crow of the rooster, 


$ animals: cluck of the h 


ts of the snail, turtle, worm, caterpillar, toad, 


mals: wool of the lamb, feathers of the chicken, rough 


п approaches or leaves the station 
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Observing animals at work: horse pulling a wagon, bees gathering honey, ants in an ant 
hill, spider spinning a web 

Observing the milking of a cow 

Gathcring various kinds of seeds: dandelion, acorn, milkweed, burr 

Watching birds fly, hop, build their nests 

Listening to the songs of birds: meadow lark, mocking bird, robin 

Watching a caterpillar spin a cocoon; a moth or butterfly emerge from its cocoon or 
chrysalis 

Observing beauty in a brightly colored autumn leaf, flower, shell, rock crystal, feather, 
snowflake 

Observing machines at work: derrick, steam shovel, street sweeper, steam roller 
Observing helpers of the community: filling station attendant as he checks the air in the 
tires; the grocer as he weighs the fruit or vegetables; the baker as he makes the bread and 
pics; the milkman delivering the school milk 

Crossing the street with the signals 

Wading in a stream, in the surf, in a wading pool 

Watching a bonfire 

Gathering a bouquet of flowers from the school garden 

Feeling the wind blowing 

Climbing over rocks, walking in sand, walking in tall grass 

Feeling the cool of the shade, the heat of the sun 

Watching the wind blow trees 

Fecling the fog, watching it move and lift 

Observing mist, rain, frost, hail, snow 


What experiences may the child have as he experiments, 
investigates, and manipulates? 


The following are typical of the experiences that help the child satisfy 
his curiosity by experimenting, investigating, and manipulating: 


Placing the top cut from a carrot or a beet in a dish of shallow water and watching the 
new leaves grow 


Placing an avocado seed or a sweet potato in a glass of water and observing the develop- 
ment 


Sprinkling seeds of beans or peas in a sponge well saturated with water, watching the 
seeds germinate, the plants develop 


Observing and caring for animals at school: gu 


ppies, turtles, ducks, chickens, guinca pigs» 
white mice 


Watering the plants in the window box 


Discovering, by playing with various materials in water, which will float and which will 
sink 


Pouring water through a funnel 


Examining water in its frozen state, watching an ice cube melt 
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Boiling water in a glass teakettle, observing the air bubbles on the sides and top of the 
kettle 

Feeling the moisture on a glass of ice water on a hot day 

Peeling, coring, and cooking apples for apple sauce 

Making butter to spread on crackers 

Sipping orange juice through a straw 

Feeling the different covering of fruit, vegetables, nuts 

Washing potatocs for baking, peeling oranges, shelling peas, cracking nuts 

Finding birthday dates on a calendar 

Observing cloud formations of various kinds 

Watching the movement of clouds on a rainy day 

Observing the position of the sun in the early morning, at noon, 
ferent seasons of the year 

Feeling the force of water as it comes from a hose or faucet 
Observing the wind blowing the leaves 

Building dams, caves, bridges, mountains in the sand 

Making a snowman 

Making a jack-o’-lantern 

Washing and drying doll clothes 

Playing with magnets 


late afternoon, at dif- 


Looking in a mirror 
Listening to school bells, phonograph, gongs 
Experimenting with sand, mud, clay, dough 
Feeling the tug of the wind against а kite 
Blowing soap bubbles 
Playing on the secsaw 
Polishing the doll furniture 
Making a rainbow with a prism 
Spinning a top 
Painting at the easel, using several а 
Looking at reflections in water 
Floating toys, soap, blocks of wood 
Fecling movement of air caused by electric fan 
Using an electric iron 
Taking toys apart to sce how they work 
Xperimenting with lever on the dump truck 
Siphoning the water from an aquarium 
Using a flashlight 
Finding directions with a compass 
Watching the whirl of the propeller " 
Observing the weather vane and wind $ 
*ighing on scales 
eighing fruit or vegetables 
Measuring height 


an airplane 
ock 
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Telling the hour of day by the clock 

Watching the liquid rise in the barometer on a rainy day 
Keeping a simple weather calendar 

Observing the different phases of the moon 


Walking in a freshly plowed field, observing the earthworms making furrows in the soil, 
smelling the air above the humid soil, feeling the texture of the soil 


What science equipment and supplies are necessary? 


If animals are kept in the classroom, suitable cages should be provided 
which will permit them to move about freely and in which they may 
live comfortably. Cages for large animals, such as rabbits, guinea pigs, 
chickens, ducks, or desert turtles, should be approximately 5 x 4 x 2 
feet. A simple inexpensive cage can be made by the teacher by putting 
large wire mesh across the open side of a strong wooden packing box. 
It should be approximately 2 x 2 feet x 18 inches. Wooden boxes may 
be used with small wire mesh stretched across the open side. Bird cages 
which may be bought at pet shops should be provided for canaries, 
love-birds, or parrots. An aquarium should be part of the permanent 
science equipment. A storage battery jar which may be obtained at а 
local garage makes a suitable inexpensive receptacle for goldfish, gup- 
pies, snails, or tadpoles. A gallon-size jar can comfortably house two 
medium-size goldfish, two or three tadpoles, and several snails. The 
small round goldfish bowls are not recommended because they do not 
provide a large enough surface where water can absorb oxygen from 
the air. Aquarium plants may be obtained from the local stores han- 
dling aquarium materials, 

A terrarium may be made from ordinary window glass and adhesive 
tape. Six pieces of window glass all the same size, 8 x 10 inches, and 
7¥% yards of adhesive tape one inch wide will be needed. It should be 
provided with a soil floor and a supply of green plants similar to those 
in the natural environment of the animal. This type of equipment may 
serve as a temporary home for a frog, salamander, toad, lizard, or small 


snake. It is also an excellent place to observe grasshoppers and 
katydids. 


INSECT CAGES. A simple cage for rearing the larvae of certain insects may 


be made of a piece of wire screen in the form of a roll with baking tins 
at the top and bottom. 
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Insects which pupate in soil, like the doodlebug or ant lion, may be 
raised in a lamp globe cage. The base of the globe is put in the soil and the 
top is closed with cheesecloth. 


GARDEN TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. Several durable garden tools including trowels. 
spades, rakes, hoes, shovels, watering cans, and small pails should be pro- 
vided. For planting and experimentation quickly germinating seeds such 
as sunflower, radish, pumpkin, squash, bean, or nasturtium are desirable. 
Several bowls and vases should be available in which the children may ar- 


range flowers. 


HOUSEKEEPING EQUIPMENT. Other desirable science equipment for the kin- 
dergarten includes a small electric stove and cooking utensils; washing and 
ironing equipment including a tub, washboard, clothesline, clothespins, 
ironing board, small electric iron; dustpans, mops, brooms. 


MATERIALS FOR EXPERIMENTATION. For experimentation, simple equipment 
such as the following should be provided: 


Scale for measuring height and weight 


Magnet с 
Large 36-inch thermometer Bicycle pump 

Mirror Compass —— | 
Large magnifying glass Number of wide-mouthed glass jars 
Prism à Funnel 

Teakettle Hourglass 

Telephone Medicine dropper 

Clock mw 

Weather van uler 

Barometer ° Yardstick 

Flashlight 


d be accumulated by children under the guidance 


of a teacher who knows the underlying scientific concepts of each ex- 
perience, A wellselected variety of experiences will result ultimately in 
learnings of broad scope; a sequence which assures simple xm 
first, followed by the more complex, will result ultimately in depth o 


understanding. 


Experiences shoul 
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CHAPTER VIII 


EXPERIENCES DESIGNED TO 
ENCOURAGE LANGUAGE EXPRESSION 


A recently enrolled five-year-old, transferred 
from another school, said to her teacher one morning, “I like to come 
to this school. Do you know why?” 

“No, I'd like to know,” replied the teacher. 

“Because I get to do what I want to.” 

On the surface this may seem a typical example of egocentricity, but 
the child’s expressed satisfaction in self-chosen activity implies more. 
It implies an environment conducive to vigorous bodily movement, de- 
lightful sensory experience, curiosity-satisfying exploration, manipula- 
tion and construction, and freedom of linguistic expression. ‘This 
School was meeting children’s needs for full, rich, vivid, and varied ex- 


Регіепсеѕ which insure a quality of living essential to optimal growth. 
ence full of meaning and interest to a child be- 


movement, sound, humor, or human interest 
any forms. 

is super? I can’t stop talking 
k-blue, pink-blue, pink-blue. I 


Almost any vital experi 
Cause of color, feeling, 
Provides incentive for expression in m 
К. С. said, “Don’t you think my bunny 
юш it. That is because of the colors, pin 
cep thinking pink-blue.” 
„Eddie was baking cookies and evidently 


mam ү, “ , . 
Kate kept on working, never turning around, but replied, "Doesn't it 
› 


Smell good? They're baking now.” 
ways be a happy one to bring forth a cre- 


d some difficulties in social adjustment 
nted, “This ele- 


talking to himself when he said, 


€ 


The experience need not al 


te response. A boy who ha | c 
“atlier in the morning muttered to himself as he pai 
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vator's stuck. Here's the elevator man and there are some tears in his 
eyes because he can't make it go." Another child inspecting her paint- 
ing of an owl with his tongue sticking out, said, "He's mad at some- 
one!" 

The children, out for a walk, unwittingly stopped for a picnic ]unch 
too close to a beehive. They had some distressing moments when they 
were stung, and ran shrieking down the path before they knew what 
had happened to them. Here were elements of movement and humor, 
too, and after the pain had subsided the incident in story form actu- 
ally became a source of merriment. 

In a modern school where teachers are genuinely concerned with 
providing an environment for optimal individual and social growth, 
children are encouraged to initiate their own activities, to think and 
invent in relation to their needs and interests. In order to express their 
ideas in concrete form, they may from time to time use wood, sand, 
water, earth, plants, pets, blocks, boxes, boards, paints, clay, tools, ac 
cessory toys, musical instruments, pictures, and books. Walks and trips 
to focal points of interest clarify previous impressions and supply com- 
mon experiences essential to dramatic play through which children 
grow in social understanding and in socially acceptable behavior. 
"There is leeway for individual choice with a variety of art materials, 
and encouragement to manipulate and evolve artistically in accordance 
with unique experiences and impressions. But in whatever activity chil- 
dren engage there is always an accompaniment of verbal response. 
Young children are in the process of coming into their linguistic herit- 
age, and they continually experiment with words and sounds, regard- 
less of other activities in which they are currently engaged. By environ- 
mental arrangement and guidance, the thoughtful teacher stimulates 
children to grow through meaningful social and esthetic experiences, 


and fosters esthetic and linguistic expression as essential means of en- 
hancing everyday activities, 


What are the esthetic aspects of experience in relation 
to expression? 


For the young child, an esthetic experience is based on a strong posi- 
tive reaction to some sensory impression: something seen, touched, 
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heard, smelled, or tasted. It may be a newly acquired motor skill which 
a child performs with agility and glee again and again. It may be the 
rollicking rhythm of a rhyme which causes a little group to roar with 
laughter. It may be the satisfaction of covering a whole sheet of paper 
with strong colors. It may be poking holes in a piece of clay for the first 
time and feeling the soft cool mass yield with each pressure, or it may 
be rapt absorption in modeling a small dog, just like the one at home. 
It may be dancing with abandon to a gay lilting accompaniment. It 
may be refraining from movement to gaze with wonder at a moth rest- 
ing on a flower. It may be listening with absorbed pleasure to the mu- 
sic of a flute; or to the funny familiar incidents in the story of Nancy, 
the little goat who visits school. It may be singing a chant improvised 
while going back and forth with blocks for a building, or singing and 
playing with rhythm and abandon a favorite song, entircly oblivious to 
all else in the room. It may be the social discovery that it’s fun to take 
turns with the new dump truck; or it may be the satisfaction of being 
accepted by a little group playing family when the need arises for a 
doctor to visit the sick baby. Language development goes on as an in- 
tegral part of all the experiences the school provides. The teacher un- 
Obtrusively supplies the necessary new words so the child may share 


what he thinks and does and feels. А | А 
For adults and children, regardless of age, an esthetic experience is 


that which enhances some phase of daily living; which adds height 
and depth and color to experience; which leads to experimentation 
and artistic expression through many media; which is conducive to fur- 
ther creative activity — choosing, reshaping, inventing unique patterns 
which enhance the depth and breadth of experience for himself and 
his peers, | 
Teachers who plan the environment must remember the dynamic 
characteristics of esthetic experience. Children may be exposed to 
Many situations from which it is hoped esthetic appreciation or artistic 
Xpression may emerge. But then the teacher must stand ын always 
observing, occasionally participating, never dominating, for est = re- 
Sponses can occur only for the child who, in thought and Ке ing, " 
actively in tune with the situation and uses the opportunity oo own 
Way to satisfy some need or interest. Then for him a fine esthetic ex- 


Perience may evolve. 
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How may the teacher plan so that each child has the most favorable 
opportunity to identify himself with situations which encourage сх- 
pression in terms of personal interest and uniqueness? How may the 
teacher plan, too, for the satisfactions which come from the sharing of 
purposes, feeling, and action with others? 


What are the general factors which contribute to the 
growth of esthetic interests? 


Planning must be done from day to day and hour by hour in each spe- 
cific situation. But some general factors which have been found to 
favor the growth of esthetic interests may be indicated, as follows: 


1. Ample provision for diversity of experience and activity constitutes 
a prime factor. 


This is essential (a) because of individual differences in motor and social 
development as well as in temporary interests and inclinations; and (Р) 
because each individual needs the stimulus of variation in the things he 
hears, observes, and handles. The thoughtful teacher takes stock of both 
the outdoor and indoor environment for all sorts of stimulating sensory 
experiences and play possibilities. Caring for pets, making a garden, 
building with blocks, experimenting with nails and wood, using large 
play apparatus, setting the table in housekeeping play, all may afford 


opportunities for esthetic expression as well as the more commonly 
accepted art media. 


Ёё, Intelligent recognition of children’s differences in physical and emo- 
tional tempo and rhythm to the end that each has a chance to move 


into new experiences at a tempo and rhythm favorable to him. For 
example: 


Jack refused an invitation to join a group for rhythms and spent most 
of the next ten minutes looking at books, but 


children. He tapped a toe occasionally in time 
next day, when there was music out of doors, h 
first time. 


KATE (leading a dance into the field) 
Molly? Don’t you want to, Moll 
MOLLY: No. 
Kate continued the dance with her own shadow. 


Molly took part later when the teacher gave her a chance to choose 
a familiar activity. 


actually watching the 
to their rhythm. The 
e participated for the 


: Come on, don't you want to, 
y? Don't you want to, Molly? 
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3. A dynamic program of daily living which challenges children to 
further realization of their powers in adapting to, or exerting con- 
trol over, their total environment. 


The school environment takes on added esthetic value for those chil- 
dren who have opportunities for sharing in flower arrangement, selec- 
tion of pictures, records, or musical instruments, and occasional re- 
arrangement of play equipment. The school day contributes to growth 
of their esthetic interests when there is chance both for adventure and 
for quiet reflection; for individual expression and for shared apprecia- 


tion. 


4. The teacher herself is an important factor provided she is a person 
who places a high value on art as an integral aspect of daily living 
for herself and hence for every child. 

The teacher’s own esthetic interests are reflected in basic arrangements 
of equipment, in her use of color, pictures and nature materials, in the 
centers of interest she provides, and in her well-timed contributions of 
music, rhythm, rhyme or story to enhance on-going activities. 

“The outward activities and inward experiences that are called art are 
the efforts of human beings to make life more interesting and pleasing. 
Art objects which are the product of these activities and experiences are 
meaningful to the degree that they increase human enjoyment.” * 


$ used freely and interchangeably to enhance 


LA f the art: 
5 concept of the ces of each child makes possi- 


satisfactions in the on-going expenen 
ble meaningful and unique expression. 

In accordance with this concept, art experiences permeate every phase 
of daily living regardless of time schedules. While children look forward 
to singing time or story time as affording opportunities for fun together, 
at such times they are largely consumers. Throughout the day, as pro- 


ducers, both adults and children use now one medium, now another, 


for manipulation and expression according to inclination and the appro- 


priateness of the medium for the purpose. 


Opportunities for growth occur in using each medium of expression. 
Every experience creates new need for command of fugis d 
Buage develops in direct proportion to the vitality of M ^» 
Most vita] experiences are those which involve the chi in efforts to 
extemalize his ideas and feelings in some form of creative activity. 


2 Melvin A Haggerty, Art, a Way of Life. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 


tess, 1935, p. 8. 
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Typical cross-section pictures of daily living in a richly stimulating en- 
vironment may be compared to the constantly changing, yet ever col- 
orful, designs glimpsed in an old-fashioned kaleidoscope. It is the on- 
going experience of the individual or group at the moment which 
provides the design. It is the children’s spontaneous and interchange- 
able use of media, such as tone, rhythm, speech, nature materials, 
building blocks, paints, and clay which eventuates in infinite variety of 
form and color. 


What are the speech characteristics 
of the young child? 


“When I went to the show the other day, I saw a boat going ziggity zag- 
gity back and forth, and bumpity bumpity up and down.” 


“Don’t I look nice? My mother curled my hair.” 


“We climbed a real, real tall tree and played we were squirrels and were 
getting nuts and took them home and hided them.” 

"I know how much ten is. It's a whole bunch and that's more than two.” 
“Why was the sun shining and it was raining too?" 

PHILLIP: "I']] be the doctor.” 

SANDY: “ГП be the nurse." 

ELEANOR: “ГЇЇ be the mommy. I'm going to take my baby to see the 

doctor. She's not feeling very well.” 


“You can’t be the ambulance driver all the time. I want a turn now. Give 
me the wheel.” 


This is the speech of the five-year-old. In the comparatively brief pe- 
riod since he uttered his first word, he has made spectacular growth in 
language. He has become a highly social being, using language fluently, 
in complex sentence forms, with a vocabulary of more than 2,000 
words. He has acquired this facility out of his experience. 


During these years of rapid growth in language the child has been 
exposed to new and varied experiences from day to day. These experi- 
ences have been, on the whole, firsthand in nature. He has used every 
sense organ to gain new meanings of things within his everyday experi- 
ence, and in the company of adults and other children older than him- 
self has learned to attach words to the meanings gained through his 
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senses. About the new meanings he has talked almost constantly, using 
the new words he has gained. This talking has been incessant whether 
he has been alone or in the company of others. In such a situation he 
has grown remarkably in the use of oral language.’ 


Several factors have influenced the child's growth in language. Of 
enormous importance is the environment in which he lives. If his 
home provides association with older children, and particularly with 
educated adults, the child is likely to have an advantage over those 
who associate chiefly with children of their own age, or younger. If the 
members of his family take pains to talk with him and help him ac- 
quire the correct terminology for his experiences, the child has an ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, if his mental endowment is limited, his 
ability to profit from his language environment will be reduced. And 
Should he grow up in a home where a language other than English is 
Spoken, he brings to the school a certain competence in his own 
tongue, but the absence of English will impose a handicap upon his 
Speech for some time. If the five-year-old is a boy, he will probably ask 
more questions and show greater spontaneity in speech than girls of 
the same age. In general, however, his vocabulary will be less extensive, 
his sentences shorter and less complex, and his articulation and usage 


less accurate. 

The language of the fi 
distinguish it from that of ear 
defect or inadequate training I 
without baby talk. He no longer 


ve-year-old shows certain characteristics which 
lier or later periods. Unless some physical 
nas interfered, he speaks clearly and 
asks questions without waiting for the 
answers, but now seeks information concerning the many stimulating 
things about him. He sticks to the point when he answers the ques- 
tions of others, and he can give a satisfactory definition of a word in 
terms of use: A tricycle is to ride; a ball is to throw. His speech is of- 
ten rhythmical; he seems to enjoy playing with words, often repeating 
a phrase. Clark was heard chanting as the children gathered in a group, 
“Too many children on the bench. Too many children on the bench. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven. Too many children on the 


bench." 


The experience of the five-year-old is still so limited that his under- 


* М. Lucile Harrison, “Need for an Adequate Oral Language Program," Elementary 
nglish Review, ХУШ (March, 1941), 99- 
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standing of many words is meager. The following examples illustrate 
this aspect of the five-year-old’s speech: 


“A wildcat is an airplane. How could an airplane bite you?” 

“The ring thing was ringing,” said Donald in describing an accident at 
the railroad crossing. “Donald,” said Nancy, “that is a wigwag.” 

“What are twins?” asked the teacher as the children looked at a picture 
book that showed twin babies. Some of the responses follow: 

“A boy and a girl.” 

“They have the same clothes.” 

“I think they're sisters.” 

“Two babies.” 


“They look the same.” 
“They have twin beds maybe.” 


The child’s concept of number is slowly developing. Genuine un- 
derstanding of and ability to think in quantitative terms is still meager, 
although many children have been taught counting and perhaps a few 
number facts by rote. 

For all his sociability the child of five is only beginning to engage in 
true conversation, which demands an interchange of ideas. He is still 
so much an individual that he cannot see another’s point of view, and 
awaits eagerly his turn to report some incident, frequently about him- 
self and his experiences. While he is learning to listen to others, to 
take turns in talking and to pursue one topic of conversation, his span 
of attention is short and discussion periods at school must be brief. 

The teacher who is alert will observe in children’s speech many evi- 
dences of their social adjustment. The following examples are typical 
of the speech of children who need help in establishing desirable rela- 
tionships with their peers: 


“Michael hit me with a can 'cause he wants to be the storekeeper.” 


Darlene tries to push Kenneth out of his chair, saying, “Let me have this 
chair, You aren't a gentleman." 


Raymond complains to the teacher, “Jimmie is selfish. He has all the 
blocks and all the trains.” 


Other children will have learned ways of meeting situations by using 
acceptable forms of speech, such as: 
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“Tt is my turn to be the storekeeper now.” 

“Frankie, when you are finished painting, will you call me?” 

"Don't laugh when Freddie skips funny ’cause he might fall and hurt 
himself and we'd be sorry.” 

"Patsy said she was sorry. She hit me with the broomstick. It was an 
accident." 

“You can play with my truck if you let me play with your engine.” 


The teacher can do much to further the children's adjustment by 
giving them acceptable forms of speech which they can use in meeting 
their social problems. “Did you ask him to let you play, too?” “Tell 
him it’s your turn now.” “Ask him if he has finished with the ham- 
mer.” “Tell her you are sorry you bumped her." These and similar ex- 
pressions will help children establish friendly relationships with others 
without the need of adult intervention. 

Many people, observing a five-year-old's meager concepts and some- 
what awkward solution of problems, believe that he is unable to think 
logically or to reason. There is every evidence that this is not true. Au- 
thorities in child psychology have this to say: 
with his own information and ex- 


Give him a problem that ties in ma | 
а logic within the limits of his un- 


Perience, and the child will use goo 
derstanding and patience.” 

The child of five is a realist. He is still so busy discovering the world 
of reality that he has little interest in the unreal or fanciful, nor has 
he background to distinguish the one from the other. His dramatic 
Play is full of practical dialogue about everyday matters. Even his play 
of war and death is factual and has little emotional significance unless 
he has actually come in contact with such happenings. For the same 
reason, his sense of humor is closely related to his ability to see the lu- 
dictous in relation to reality. According to Lucy Sprague Mitchell: 


terous, the inappropriate, all 


And chi he prepos 
nd children have a sense of the prep il рея 


their own, . . , The humor is strangely 
Ple. And it is all fresh.‘ 


2 Arthur I. Gates et al., Educational Psychology. 
9mpan 8, 3 

4 y, 1948, p. 183. 

ut Spraguc Mitchell, Here and 
Пу, Inc., 1921; renewal Lucy Sprag 


(3rd ed.) New York: The Macmillan 


Now Story Book. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
ue Mitchell, 1948, P- 37 
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What conditions stimulate growth in language? 


Children will continue to make satisfactory growth in language pro- 
vided three fundamental conditions are present, as follows: 


1. A stimulating environment which provides materials and experi- 
ences for children and encourages oral expression. All language is 
rooted in experience. Words have meaning only when they reprc- 
sent the individual's own experience. A school program which at- 
tempts to promote language development by giving children words 
without the experiences they represent will result in little more than 
empty verbalism. 


2. A teacher whose voice, enunciation, and use of English set a desir- 
able standard for children to emulate. 


. Many opportunities for children to talk in natural situations. 


Ww 


Studies of the development of children show that there is rapid 
growth in language in the preschool years, but there is a falling off in 
vocabulary growth during the early school years. This is due in part to 
the necessity of teaching children in groups when the talking time of 
any child is limited by the pressure of numbers. Again, if children talk 
only with other children of the same age they do not receive the stim- 
ulus to language growth which they derive from talking with older 
children or adults. When the teacher recognizes the problem she will 
make provision in the program for as much time as possible in which 
children may talk freely and naturally with their peers and also with 
the teacher or other adults. 

The school in which children are silent unless asked to speak is а 
thing of the past. While certain periods of quiet and relaxation are 
necessary, there must be many opportunities for free and natural 
speech if the maximum growth in language is to be attained. 

Teacher guidance is necessary to assure maximum language growth. 
The teacher must be conscious of children’s understanding or lack of 
understanding of words and phrases they use. She can not take it for 
granted that a word spoken is a word understood. She should be alert 
to the possibilities for language growth in all children's experiences. 
She should translate the experience into words at the time; help the 
children learn the correct name of an object or a process; talk with 
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them about sensory impressions — the sound or smell or feel of the 
thing; discuss the experience, discuss the experience later, recalling the 
new term or the interesting event. She should listen and respond to 
the children’s conversation addressed to her. She should provide for 
small-group play and conversation to assure the less aggressive children 
opportunity to talk naturally. She should encourage children to use 
language to make their needs known. 


How can the teacher provide for clear and 
accurate speech? 


CLEAR $РЕЕСН. Many five-year-old children still have difficulty in 
speaking clearly. The informality of the kindergarten program makes 
it possible for the teacher to help all children develop greater clarity 
and accuracy of speech, and also to assist certain children in overcom- 
ing simple problems of articulation. 

The teacher who has had no specialized training in speech correc- 
tion should attempt to work with serious defects only upon the advice 
of an expert. These include all defects caused by malformation of the 
speech mechanism, stuttering, stammering, lisping, and the lateral s. 

So-called baby talk, incorrect pronunciation of common words, and 
poor enunciation may be improved in any classroom if the teacher is 
alert to the opportunities for improving speech throughout the day. 
Children who have speech difficulties should never be singled out for 
corrective drill, but speech exercises and games ° can be played with 
the group. The teacher's manner of speech and quality of voice greatly 
influence the speech of the children. If she sets a desirable pattern, the 
whole program of developing good speech will be immeasurably 
furthered. 
correcr sprrcu. The use of correct English is a matter of habit, in- 
fluenced by the child’s home environment and by the area of the coun- 
try in which he is reared. The substitution of correct usage for incor- 
tect forms is difficult. It can be best effected by placing major emphasis 
Оп interesting language activities rather than through making the 
elimination of errors an end in itself. In this way, learning to use cor- 
5 See Sarah T. Barrows and Katharine Н. Hall, Games and Jingles for Speech Develop- 
ment, Magnolia, Mass.: The Expression Company, 1936. 
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rect English can be one phase of a language program which is real and 
thrilling to a child. 

The teacher should be aware of the problems faced by the young 
child in learning to use the English language. After he has learned to 
speak in complete sentences, he needs assistance in knowing the past 
and perfect tenses of irregular verbs, such as: see, do, come, go, run. 
These and similar gross errors should be the ones to receive attention. 
Children like to conform, to do and say the correct thing, and if they 
have sufficient opportunity for practice of accepted forms, they soon 
make them habitual. 


How may teachers meet the problems 
of bilingual children? 


Many children who enter public schools come from homes where a 
language other than English is spoken. Many of them know a little 
English, but their natural vehicle of thought and speech is another 
tongue. The family life of the children may be different in numerous 
ways from the typical American pattern. The mealtime customs, the 
relationship between children and adults, the family pleasures and as- 
pirations reflect the culture in which the parents were reared. 

Children who grow up in such an environment and who acquire also 
the culture of the school and community have unusual opportunities 
for enrichment of their lives. They have much to offer other children 
in the school: songs and games, stories, colorful customs, often a gen- 
uine courtesy toward others which lifts the level of behavior in the 
classroom. If the teacher can become familiar with the children’s 
homes and the finest aspects of the family culture, she can make it 
easier for these children to find their place in the school group, to bring 
some of their customs to the other children, and thus to enrich the ex- 
perience of the entire group. If, on the other hand, she thinks of them 
as foreigners, whose standards of living are low and who must be 
shown the right way as rapidly as possible, she has not only failed to 
meet the needs of the children themselves, but has missed an oppor- 
tunity for growth in understanding and accepting ways of life different 
from her own. 
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The presence in the school of children who speak a language other 
than English is thus a challenge to the teacher. She must remember 
that these children have attained reasonable fluency in their own 
tongue. It is the absence of English, the necessity of adjusting to an 
additional language, that may retard their progress in either of the 
two languages for a time. The psychologists previously cited believe 
that: 


In the long run, however, exposure to two languages is not likely to 
handicap a child’s language development and intellectual progress to 
any material degree unless other disturbing factors enter. In individ- 
ual cases, the command that is gained of two languages may be quite 


advantageous.* 


The teacher must be aware of the difficulties a bilingual child faces 
in school, not only in understanding and using English, but in making 
satisfactory social adjustment because of his inadequacy in speech. She 
must create situations that will make it easy for him to become part of 
the group activities. Never must she regard him as alien or as stupid. 
If she has even a slight knowledge of his language, she can use it to 
help the child make his adjustment to school, even though she en- 
Courages him immediately to master English. | 

The English-speaking child has learned the language through direct 
experience with many aspects of his environment, and has come to as- 
sociate word meanings with the experiences themselves. The non- 
English-speaking child will learn English in the same way. 


ish, i in the room. 
Pedro, who speaks no English, is always on the run in | 
Teacher seid oon walk, like this. (takes his pan and = him) 
We cing. Now you walk. (Pedro walks to the rug.) | 
Тһе ы when the children were excused to play outside, Pedro said, 


I go walking. 

e child to hear the new language many 
te, and finally to feel secure enough 
uires time and patience, the provi- 
opportunities 


. Time must be allowed for th 
times, to listen attentively, to imita 


to speak spontaneously. АП this req iae | 
Sion of many rich experiences, and the creation of man) 


for children to practice speaking the new tongue. 


* Gates, et al., op. cit., p. 181. 
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What situations in the curriculum provide 
for language expression? 


While all the day’s activities as previously pointed out offer possibili- 
ties for growth in language, certain situations are particularly valuable 
for either the observation or guidance of children’s expression. These 
are: 

Sharing periods and informal conversations 

Planning periods 

Evaluation periods 

Problem-solving situations 

Dramatic play periods 


Each of the above situations will be discussed briefly. 


SHARING PERIODS AND INFORMAL CONVERSATIONS. The group sharing 
period should be brief with a free exchange of ideas. There should be 
opportunities for conversation between individuals as well as among 
members of the group. The teacher should give guidance by stimulat- 
ing questions and helping children to clarify concepts. 

The following examples show typical expressions of young children. 
They are arranged somewhat roughly in order, showing gradations 
from immaturity to superior development. 

“Tomorrow my birthday.” (the child’s first contribution to group dis- 
cussion) 

“We sleeped on the train. When we got to my grandmother’s, her gave 
me a doll.” 

“A shell.” (When the child volunteered no further information, the 
teacher asked where he found it.) "At the beach and I got the rock there, 
too.” 

“We had some Jack Frost all over our field." 

“Look what I brought to school — some nails so we can work on our 
furniture.” 

ж ж ж KK ож HK 


(Conversation at lunch time) “Who wants one of my cookies?” 

*[ do.” 

“Guess what kind.” 

“This kind.” (drawing square on table with finger) 

“That's right. Here, Honey." 

“Last night me and my Daddy were going along the road and we saw a 
real Bambi. It’s a deer.” 
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“Guess what I have! Guess what I have! Is everyone here? What is it? — 
a glass rock.” (shows rock delightedly to each child) 

“Today we got the mouse. And our cat, guess what he did. He ate three 
mouses! And he is probably playing with a mouse now. He was when I left." 


жож x RK о Ж Ж 


(Two children discussing a painting) “See my school bus?” 
“Is the girl going on the bus?” 

"It's a lady." 

“Ts it a lady teacher?" 

“Yes” 

“You know how I know?” 


“ 
Мо” 
* "Cause ladies don't ride on school buses, only teachers.” 


Жж ж Жж Ж Ж RE 
“We went up to the mountains. We saw a pretty peacock. The tail had 
a big round ball. The tail was this long (sweeping movement of arms). The 
peacock was like a Christmas tree! And it even flew and spread its tail. That 
man lived by the Indians, that man who owned the peacock. And it had 
big round balls — in its tail — just like a Christmas tree!” 


ke Ж Жж Ж KK 


(Describing a trip to the dentist) “First he buzzed. Then he had a little 
something that sounded like a duck cracking an egg. Then he put a ciga- 
rette in my mouth. It was cotton." 

PLANNING PERIODS. Some planning should be done with the entire 
group, some with small groups, and some with individuals. Group 
planning periods must be brief. Planning is most often necessary be- 
fore construction or dramatic play, but appropriately precedes many 
other activities and routines. The children’s own ideas, rather than the 
teacher’s, should be solicited. Teacher guidance should be concerned 
with stimulating child participation, helping children select the most 
feasible of all plans suggested, helping them think not only of what is 
to be done but how, raising questions which will clarify concepts or 
introduce new ideas. Planning of construction is best done with the 
materials at hand for the children to manipulate. 

EVALUATION PERIODS. A time for evaluation should be planned (1) 
when children need help, (2) when children have something to share 
with the group, or (3) when one child or more should receive the sat- 
isfaction of group commendation. Evaluation will sometimes be held 
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with the group, sometimes with individual children, as need arises. 
The evaluation period should be brief. Several interests will probably 
be shown. Children should participate freely as a group, not as indi- 
viduals talking only to the teacher. Group attention and contribution 
should be cultivated. The teacher should be alert to possibilities in the 
evaluation period that will (1) clarify children’s concepts, (2) stimu- 
late questions that lead to further growth, (3) establish higher stand- 


ards of work and play. 
The following report of an evaluation period on two successive days 


illustrates many of these principles: 


TEACHER: I like Raymond's painting today. Would you tell us about 
it? (Picture of a boy, with a large figure 8 beside him.) 

RAYMOND: That's a little boy and he's eight years old. 

TEACHER: Blanche drew a picture today. Maybe she wants to tell us 
more about it. 

BLANCHE: This is a Mexican mommy and this is a baby Mexican. 


(The following day) pron 

TEACHER: Chester made a nice plane today, didn't he? Will you tell 
us how you did it? 

CHESTER: I pounded the nail part down over the hole like you told us, 
then I put it on and pounded it some more. 

TEACHER: Alice has been working two days on her plane. Is it finished, 
Alice? 

ALICE: No, I can’t get the wheels on. 

реком: You could put another piece underneath and nail the wheels to 
that. 

ALICE: ГІЇ try that tomorrow. 

TEACHER: We have some good clay things today. 

HARRIET (shows hers): This is a penguin. He has big feet. 

RUTH ELLEN (shows hers): I made a candle. I'm going to paint it red 
with yellow at the top. 

рлу (shows his): I made a car. See the fenders. It has wheels. (Ques- 
tion asked about the wheels staying on) I will press them in harder. 

TEACHER: Dickie worked very hard on his clay plane. Do you think it 
will stay together? 

SEVERAL: Yes, because he hasn't any cracks. 

TEACHER: You've changed something today. What did you do? 

wancy: We made a parking place for the cars. They don't go down 
under any more. 

BLY: It's better this way. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING SITUATIONS. Many situations arise which present 
problems to young children. These may include problems of getting 
along with one another, problems arising from a lack of information 
or from incorrect concepts, and problems arising when children experi- 
ment with materials. 

Children should be encouraged to solve their problems whenever 
the solution is within the limits of their information and experience. 
Some problem solving will take place in the large group, some in small 
groups, some will be done by individuals. Guidance by the teacher 
should be given when children realize that they have difficulty by help- 
ing them to state their problem as a first step in attacking it. 

The teacher may solicit solutions from the children and talk about 
the suggestions to see if they will work. If necessary, the teacher may 
guide the children to seck information from pictures, books, and other 
people, or may plan an excursion so they may secure firsthand informa- 
tion. The teacher may guide the children in trying out the solution, 
evaluating, and if it proves satisfactory, applying it in other situations. 
amatic play, children have opportunity 
for natural language expression in meaningful situations. They also 
have opportunity for social growth and for acquiring increased knowl- 
edge of the world in which they live. The teacher’s role during the play 
observer, in order that she may become aware 
ts, of children’s social adjustment, and 
materials or information which will 


DRAMATIC PLAY PERIODS. In dr 


period is largely that of 
of meager or erroneous concep 
of their need for additional play 
lead to clearer understanding and to further growth. 

Examples of children's conversation during dramatic play indicate 
that certain types of teacher guidance would be appropriate. 


улскіє: Stephen, you be the pilot and ГЇЇ be the control-tower man. 


Hello, how are you? 
STEPHEN: I'm fine. 


Jackie: Where are you? Е 
$тЕРНЕМ: I’m way up high in the clouds. Where are you: 


jackie: I'm over here in the control tower. See me? 

(Shows meager knowledge of the purpos¢ of the control tower. Teacher 
may develop deeper understanding through discussion, pictures, or 
an excursion.) 

*oko* o *ox* ж ж 
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itty (playing in the boat built of blocks): I'm the captain. Where 
are the tickets? Roy can't ride without tickets. 

JERRY: ГЇЇ get the tickets and ГЇЇ be the ticket man. 

ror: Oh, heck. I can ride without a ticket. ГЇЇ just run and jump оп. 

BILLY: You don’t play fair. You must come on the gangplank and pay 
your fare. 

roy: I don't care. I'll ride without a ticket. I'll sneak on when you're 
not lookin’. 

jerry: You're standing in the water. Besides the boat is going now and 
you can’t get on. 

roy: О. К. ГЇЇ tear your old boat down. I don’t like it. I hate it. 

(Roy needs help in learning how to become a member of the play group. 
Further observation of his relations with other children will reveal 
need for guidance in social relationships.) 


ee ж жож жож 


BARBARA (playing gas station): The gas station’s closed. 

joyce: Open the other one. 

BARBARA: No, he’s still asleep. 

joan: Сап I see your service station? Gee, it's a good service station. 
Гуе never played with that. I'll bet it’s fun. 

ELLEN: Hey, Barbara, can I get some water? 

joyce: Get the key. 

ELLEN: She’s got the key. 

pICKIE: Ellen, you came to my airport and my dog scared you. 

PATRICIA: I want some gas, please. 

cary: We want Ethyl. 

PATRICIA: Here's the money. 

cary: The gas station’s open. Why don't you take your truck over? 

MARGARET: Do you want some gas? 

BARBARA: Yes. 

ELLEN: I’ve gotta get my car fixed. I don’t need no gas. 

BARBARA: Play that you need a new tire. I have to put new wheels on. 
This one won't stay on. 

joyce: Fix this one too. 

(Six children are playing gas station. Two others attempt to enter thc 
play without success. Teacher guidance will help children learn ac- 
ceptable ways of joining a group.) 


ж ж ж жож ox ox 


youn (building with large blocks): I’m the driver of my bus. 
ROGER: I need some blocks for an airplane. 
youn: ГЇЇ help you make your airplane. (They build.) Now the air- 
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plane’s done. ГЇЇ drive my bus. Full Speed! I’m going awful fast. 
Now, I’m stopped. Who wants to be a driver now? 

DONALD (climbing in driver's seat): I'm a driver. 

косек: Can I have more blocks? I want to make a car too. (The bus is 
torn up and they all help in making a car.) 

ALAN: Come on, Roger. Let’s sit on the back seat. 

ROGER: No, I'm the driver. Here we go. M-m-m-m-m. 

DONALD: Where are we going? 

ROGER: Oh, just going to work, I guess. 

(Roger seems to be the leader of the group in this co-operative play. 
Donald participates passively. Teacher should watch Donald and pro- 
vide situations in which he has opportunity to exercise leadership.) 


What situations stimulate creative expression? 


Like creative expression in any form, children’s creative language grows 
out of stimulating sensory experiences. ‘The teacher’s responsibility in 


promoting the creative aspects of language includes: 
1. An awareness of the rhythmic and beautiful in the speech of the children 


2. Provision of many sensory experiences: opportunities to enjoy a variety 
of sounds, tastes, colors, odors, textures 
3. Opportunity for children to talk freely about their sensory experiences 


(Often a considerable time elapses between the experience and the child's 


expression concerning it. Therefore, this step should never be hurried.) 


4. Development of a feeling for words by enjoying poetry, rhymes, and 
thythmic or colorful prose on the child’s level 


5. Opportunity for individual children to dictate stories or letters for the 


teacher to record 
6. Encouragement of children’s efforts 


Examples of the expression of five- 
jounny (watching vapor trails made by high-flying planes): Someone 
is writing on the sky with a big white piece of chalk. 
Bossy: Yes, the sky isa blackboard. 
nancy: No, it's blue board. 
crame: It looks like white feathers c 


DALLAS: It looks like snow. 
RONALD (as an airplane flew low over the school): It makes as much 
noise as thunder. It makes us shiver like the earthquake. 


year-olds follow: 


oming out of the plane. 
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mary (watching clouds): Where do clouds go when they melt away? 
janice: They turn into snow and fall down on the tall mountains. 
patsy: They make fairy and angel wings. 
Jesse (painting a picture): I made little wrinkly waves like I walk in 
at the beach. 

Tommy (watching rain): It’s dripping outside. 

Hear it? 

Drip, dripping drip, dripping, 

It’s raining outside. 

Hear it, dripping dripping. 
LARRY (looking at a daddy longlegs) : The legs stick up like bent straws. 


JERRY (listening to music): Sounds like sing the clouds away. 
FRANCES: It makes me think of running horses. 

LYDA: Yes, because I can hear their feet go clack, clack. 
JERRY: It makes me think of clouds. 

LYDA: It's too fast for clouds. Horses run fast. 

FRANCES: Let's play like we are horses. 


MIRIAM (looking into a puddle of water): I see myself. See my shoes 
and Linda and the trees. It's like a mirror. 


GLENDA (recalling soap bubbles blown a few days before): 
See the bubbles in the air 
Floating, floating up so high, 
Bubbles, bubbles, bubbles. 

LESLIE (listening to Seashore Noisy Book): I caught some crabs once. 
My mother took me to the beach. She said, “Here’s where the crabs 
come.” I walked out on the sand to the first layer of water, and when 
it went, I dug in the wet sand and found lots and lots of crabs. 


тору: Where's Mrs. Downey? (student teacher) 

TEACHER: She is not coming any more. She finished her teaching. 
juox: We could write her a letter. 

(Several children dictated content for the letter) 


FRANCINE: I have something. It's long. It's a toy you look in. It makes 
pretty pictures. It's red. It's a colorscope. 


воввү: І have three tin boats. Опе a battleship, one's a steamship, 
and one's an olden day fishing boat. I holded my baby sister. 

томмү: I got a maganet at home. My mother got me a maganet yes- 
terday. 

jupv: I have a baby sister and I holded her. And her name is Suzanne. 
My mumps are all gone. 
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Language is a fascinating part of all the experiences of young chil- 
dren. It is rewarding for teachers to record children’s expressions which 
have novelty and freshness. Even young children can acquire great lan- 
guage facility concerning their firsthand experiences. They can usually 
speak vividly about those things they have seen or heard. Language de- 
velopment is closely related to the total development of the child and 
will reflect with mirrorlike validity the quality of living the school 


provides. 
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CHAPTER IX 
EXPERIENCES WITH LITERATURE 


The teacher who opens for the young child the 
window on life called literature has rendered him a service leading to 
immeasurable delight. All great literature develops out of rich sensory 
experiencing, powerful fecling, and deep thinking. It widens the child's 
sensitivity to experience, makes him see through the discerning eyes of 
the poet or the storyteller. Life acquires a fuller and richer meaning as 
the child grows in ability to identify himself vicariously with the lives 
of other people. Vivid life experiences are interpreted for him in a pat- 
tern of meaningful words. His natural enjoyment of rhythmic expres- 
sions, stories, and rhymes provides the simple but solid basis for his 
later esthetic development. 

A teacher was reading Make Way for Ducklings * and showing the 
pictures as she related the incidents to a group of twenty children. 


SITUATIONS LEADING TO ORAL RESPONSES 
Pictures of Boston “I have been there,” said one, followed by 
others saying same. 


Picture of island “What is that?" asked Amelia Ann. "An 
island," answered the teacher. "See thc 
boats? And here is a bridge." “Oh, I could 
make one,” said Jack. 


Description of ducks beginning to molt “They can only swim,” said Jane; “and 
and unable to fly until new feathers grow walk” was repeated by several. 


Picture of duck picking feathers “The duck is cleaning.” 
Picture of mother ducks teaching little A child remarked, “I wish I could swim.” 


ones to swim and dive 


1 Robert McCloskey, Make Way for Ducklings. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1941. 


Experiences with Literature 


Use of word “highway” 


Story in gencral stimulates much anticipa- 
tion of what may happen as: 


(When Michael came into view) 


Picture of ducks in back of a car (can be 
seen through wheels) 


The man who swept the streets saying, 
“Well, now, ain't that nice!” 
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“What is a highway?” 

Answer: “Large street where autos go.” 

“I bet that is what they are going to do 
now.” 

“She is going to have some baby duck- 
lings.” 

“The cars are going to stop.” 

“They'll get run over,” said one child. 
“No, they won't," said another. 

“I sce them under a car," said one child. 
"No. they are on the other side,” replied 
another. 


Children scemed much amused and re- 
peated phrase and laughed. 


The House That Peck Built, by Helen and Alf Evers * was to be read 
to the children. “What is a carpenter?” asked the teacher. “He builds 


houses,” said one child. “He paints,” said another. 


SITUATIONS LEADIN' 
Picture of train on floor 
“Mr. Peck built a kitchen and something 


that gocs with it . . .” 
“No, a room.” 


“Bertha Peck said, ‘If Albert has a тоот 
for his train, I want one for my dolls. 


“Mr. Peck said, ‘I was just about to build 
myself a study.’ " 


Picture of how big the house had grown 


A dressing тоот .. 


Picture of what Mr. Peck built for Mrs. 
Peck (greenhouse) 


“We'll have cight guest rooms up in a 
week.” 


Sun porches and a gymnasium were added. 


At sight of growing house 


2H H That Peck Built. 
elen and Alf Evers, The ерл granted by authors. 


‘Ompany, 1940. Permission to 


С TO ORAL RESPONSES 


“I have a train just like that," said Peggy. 


“An icebox.” 

“A stove.” 

“A breakfast.” 

Finally had to be told, “Dining room.” 


“And a doll house,” said one child. 


Jimmy said, "Where you study," — an- 
other, "where you sit and read.” 


Unison exclamation of “Оһооооо” — 
which crescendocd and died away. 

“Where you dress.” 

“А flower shop,” suggested one child. 


Mary Louise said, “He'll have’ to make 
bathrooms if he is going to make bed- 
rooms.” “It will be bigger than any house 


in the world.” 

Another child: “Getting to be the biggest 
house there ever is has.” (feeling for 
words) 

Another group exclamation reached a high 
pitch and died away. 


New York: Rand McNally and 
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Built observatory. 


Teacher: “We'll have to stop and sce what 
happens tomorrow.” 


Small group looked at the book. As they 
turned pages, they chanted: 


“A church,” said one child; then Larry ex- 
plained: “What you look up in the sky 
and see stars through —a telescope.” 


Andre burst out: “It might take the whole 
world ир!” 


“Bigger bigger bigger, 

bigger bigger bigger.” 

(continued to increase volume of unison ex- 
clamations ) 


It was two days before Easter. The children were eager to see the 
pictures in the little book on the teacher's lap and to hear the new 
story, A Tale for Easter, by Tasha Tudor? 


SITUATIONS LEADING TO ORAL RESPONSES 


Familiar experience suggested: “When 
Mama makes you stand still while she fits 
a new dress on you." 


“The night before Easter you will dream 
the loveliest dreams; . . . one will be 
about a wee fawn...” 


Picture of Easter ducklings swimming: 


. where the robins find the colors for 
their eggs.” 


"But often there are colored eggs in your 
shoes...” 


Teacher: “Enjoy a Happy Easter.” 


A wave of reactions about new clothes and 
their colors. 


Jimmy said, “That’s а nice dream" — with 
wonderment in his tone of voice. 


“Quack, quack, quack . . .” in rhythmic 
unison. 


A child said, “What are robins?” 
Jimmy answered, “Robin Redbreast,” and 
whistles. Another child says, “А bird.” 


Leroy queried, "In your shoes? I have 
never heard of eggs in your shoes.” 
Dean replied, “I haven't because the Easter 
Bunny might wake me up because my 
shoes are in my room.” 


“Happy Easter, Happy Easter, 
Happy Easter, . . .” (in unison) 


It was Billy's turn to choose a favorite story to share with the group- 


His choice was Caps for Sale.* 


SITUATIONS LEADING TO ORAL RESPONSES 


Picture of path and pile of hats on man’s 


head 
Man asleep under the tree 


Man woke up. 


“The hats are walking.” 
“Where are his feet?” asked Dean. 


“Something is going to happen.” 
“And then no caps!” 


3 Tasha Tudor, A Tale for Easter. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
4 Esphyr Slobodkina, Caps for Sale. New York: William R. Scott and Company, Inc., 


1940. 
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Man looking for caps 


Man spoke to the monkeys. 


When getting caps back: 


Jane brought a little book, called 


teacher to read. 
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“He is going to look up in the top of the 
tree and I know what is going to happen." 
“He says ‘Come down here,’ ” said Billy. 


Children enjoyed repeating sound of the 
monkeys in unison: “Bzip, bzip, bzip . . g 


Timothy Titus, from home for her 


SITUATIONS LEADING TO ORAL RESPONSES 


Mention of title of book 


Timothy Titus Buttcryjill" 


"It was а cow.” 
It was only a butterfly." 


It was some sheep.” 


"But p 
near.” Timothy’s mother was nowhere 


“F " 
ound himself "way, "way round his hill." 


"His 


tgo cé was on the front porch knit- 


= group of children listened + 
usin Toby.* This is a story in w 


Yeat-old brother Gordon play with their c 
like Toby at their house. 


о; 
n two. They wish for a baby 


t . 
heir father comes and tells them of 


RAL RESPONSES 


“© SITUATIONS LEADING TO О 
Ог А 
Чоп was four going on five.’ 
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ле, ое Elliotg, Timothy Titus. Garden 


‚ С} 
sion 4€ Turlay Newberry, Cousin Toby. i. Tus 
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“I know that story," said one. 
“Yes,” said another. 
“Timothy-Titus-Butteryjill,” chorused sev- 


eral. 
jane: "The mother couldn't be in the 


rabbit shed.” 
Laughter 


Laughter 

yack: “Не won't find her.” 

Laughter! Jack said, “Sheep, Jane! At first 

he thought it was his mother.” 

xatuy: “Probably she went to market.” 

peccy: "Maybe she’s out on the back 
porch knitting.” 

JACK: “Yes!” 

JANE: “Не went up the hill, then he went 
down.” 


peccy: "Knitting! See, I told you!" 


ated in the story of 
old girl and her four- 
ousin Toby who is one, going 
One evening 


a surprise at home. 


‘J am five.” 


пир: ' 
we “| am five and a half.” 


ANOTHER: 


ew York: Doubleday and Company, 


York:Harper and Brothers, 1939- Permis- 
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The toy elephant was “зо cuddly.” cuiLp: “What is cuddly?” 
i Louise: "Soft." 
ALICE: “Fuzzy.” 


Toby had milk and cereal for supper. cuitp: "I have cereal with cream and 
i honey on it.” 
ANOTHER: “What’s honey?” 
FIRST CHILD: "It's Bcc Brand Honey. ‘The 
bees make it at Ralph's." 


The children discovered that the surprise june: “I want a baby at our house. My 
at the home of Gordon and Jill was a baby. mummy is going to get onc." 
ALICE: "We have a friend who is going to 
have a baby." 


The beginnings of literature provide both mentally stimulating and 
emotionally satisfying experiences for children and teacher. Through 
books, stories, and verse, children are introduced to a world of beauty, 
imagination, and action with which they identify themselves in terms 
of their past experiences. New words are questioned so as to savor 
every incident in the story; oft-repeated phrases are mumbled to one- 
self and then confidently chorused. For many a child there is pleased 
surprise in the discovery that others have joys and sorrows, mishaps 
and adventures akin to his own. 

The teacher who thoroughly enjoys picture and storybooks finds her- 
self with a revealing laboratory in which to study children's reactions 
to different stories and poems, and through these media their reactions 
to many a life situation. Most children come to kindergarten knowing 
some rhymes and stories, but the library with its beautifully illustrated 
books offers a broader experience and one that continues to broaden 
through the year. The teacher should be conversant with the field of 
children's literature, and so attuned to the needs and interests of chil- 
dren that with almost magic deftness she produces just the right book 
or story at the very moment when the group will like it best. 


How can the teacher help parents provide first experiences 
with literature at home? 


To produce the right story at the right moment the teacher must not 
only understand children in general, she must know a great deal about 
the particular children in her group. She will want to find out, for ex- 
ample, at an early conference with a parent, what experiences the 


129] 
Sharing a picture book 
Gives confidence to the 
timid child 


[30] To produce the right story at the right time the teacher must know the interests of 


each child 


131] 

Children enjoy poems 
about themselves ап 
their immediate world 


[33] Even the five-year-olds need books for reference 


\ 5 
a 


[34, 35] Books mean more when children make some of their own 
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child has had with literature before coming to school. Thus a child’s 
special interests may provide cues for satisfying first experiences with 
picture books and stories at school. Some mother may use this oppor- 
tunity to ask for suggestions on building a home library. To her, the 
teacher may lend Bequest of Wings,’ Annis Duff’s delightful descrip- 
tion of a family’s pleasure with books. Beautiful books are desirable, 
but there are many good inexpensive books for children, too. A delight- 
ful story is something we all like to share with friends. So a child may 
be encouraged to bring a favorite book from home, now and then, to 
be read aloud by the teacher. 

The question of traditional versus modern literature always arises. 
Some of both is probably the answer. Folk tales and Mother Goose 
have the value of having been tested by generations of children. Since 
the test of literature lies with the children themselves, these are ap- 
proved stories because children ask for them again and again. They 
like swift-moving action from one incident to another. They like the 
endings. Nothing is more satisfying than “. . . and the old woman got 
home that night." On the other hand, modern children like modern 
literature that interprets their environment. In this industrial and sci- 
entific age, it is especially necessary to have books that help the child 
understand the world in which he lives and his relation to it. The Lit- 
tle House, by Virginia Lee Burton, does just this. The information is 
accurate and it also shows human relationships. The teacher often sug- 
gests Lucy Sprague Mitchell's Here and Now Story Book,* or Another 
Here and Now Story Book ^ to parents who are seeking fascinating 


Story material. 


What are worth-while first experiences with 

literature at school? 
In exploring the field of literature for young children, it is well to be- 
gin with picture books. If these are carefully chosen for delightful 
unity of content, for sequence of story and illustration, children first 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1944. 


е. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 
Book. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 


7 Annis Duff, Bequest of Wings. New 

5 Virginia Lee Burton, The Little Hous 

? Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Here and Now Story 
any, Inc., : 

A [eb рр лс Mitchell (Ed.), Another Here and Now Story Book. New York: E. P. 


Dutton and Company, Inc., 1937- 
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enjoy the pictures with the story as the teacher reads, then seek self- 
initiated enjoyment. Now one and then another discovers he too can 
“tead” a picture book, as he turns the pages and intently scans the 
pictures. 
Linda and Virginia were looking at two books on the library table. 
LINDA: "These are the same book — the same!” 
virciniA: "But they have different pictures.” 
LINDA: “Yes, the same, but different pictures.” 
They had discovered among the books available two different editions of 
“Pelle’s New Suit," ** by Elsa Beskow. 


Sometimes a story is read aloud to oneself, or to another child who 
happens to be at the library table. Characteristic personality traits are 
often reflected in the telling. 


Jean’s habitual matter-of-factness crept into the story of Karl's 
Wooden Horse," as she "read": 


He bought a horse. 

He went to sleep. 

When he woke up, he hitched the wagon to the horse. 
He got on his horse and came to a castle. 

There was a princess in the window. 

She came out. 

She came out and they went in and had cookies together. 
When he woke up, he was little again. 

It was only a dream. 


Sometimes a child with vivid imagination may hold the attention of 
several children. 


This is how Douglas “read” to three children the story of The En- 
gine Driver. 
“All aboard!” said the engineer, "Start it off!” 
Then the fireman shoveled the coal in. 
Then the train steamed the steam up! 
Then the big train started up the steam. 
Chuggety, chug, chuggety, chug. 
Chuggety, chug, chuggety, chug. 
Puff, puff, puff! 
11 Elsa Beskow, Pelle's New Suit. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929. 


12 Lois Donaldson, Karl’s Wooden Horse. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Co., 1934. 
18 M. C. Carey, The Engine Driver. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1938. 
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Chuggety, chug, chuggety, chug, 

Chuggety, chug, chuggety, chug, 

Chuggety, chug, chuggety, chug. 
(increasing rapidity for chugs) 
(sudden pause) 

The book’s all finished! 

The choo-choo-book! 


Here is Douglas’ account of The Little Engine That Could. 


See the happy little engine! 
It runs around the railroad track. 


The wheels stopped — 
Squeaky — squeaky — squeak — squeak. 


The engineer said, "Take us over the mountain.” 
“I can't, I can't," said the engine. 


Here comes another engine — 
Jump for joy! 

Here comes another little engine like a stream- 
liner engine 

With his light on, on a dark night. 

The clouds were in the sky. 


“Ро you want to take my train over the mountain?" 
The little engine stopped and thinked awhile. 


Then he looked up and saw the children. 
So he said: 

“I think I can, 

I think I can, 

I think I can, 


Ithink I can." 
And he pulled the engine over the mountain. 


When he went down the other side he said: 


“I thought I could, 
I thought I could, 
I thought I could." 


м Watty Piper, The Little Engine That Could. New York: Platt and Munk Company, 
1930. 
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The rise of beautifully illustrated picture books is one of the рее 
his century. Fine illustrations build good taste in art. y 
= s e in the appreciation of color, line, and harmony. Remem 
as к: the significance of early impressions, it is important that 
AE eS эша. to many beautifully illustrated books. These are 
pe ee The picture book has challenged the best illustrators. 
к book is one in which as much space is given to the picture 
as oike text, and often more. The ideal picture book is one in ES 
the text. illustrations, and format are unified. The outside o 
book gives some hint through illustration or c 
found inside. 


In illustrations, children enjoy pictures o£ other children, pictures of 


animals, pictures that tell a story, and pictures that add to the text. 
"They like bright color, action, and 


silhouettes, black and white illustrat; 


olor of what may be 
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ing the previous year. Make Way for Ducklings, by Robert McClos- 
key, is an example of one that the young child appreciates. 

Every classroom should have a library table or some place set aside 
for the use of books. It should be a quiet place with comfortable chairs 
where children can browse. Perhaps a picture nearby or a Book Week 
poster would add to the atmosphere. Provision should be made for 
displaying books on the library table, on low shelves, or on a rack. 
Since the child does not read, the only way of identifying the book is 
by the picture. 

Good habits in caring for books should be formed, such as having 
clean hands when using books, turning pages by using the upper right- 
hand corner, returning books to their places. It seems wiser to display 
fewer books at the beginning, gradually adding to the number. Certain 
books are of special interest at holiday times; others may be brought 
out in connection with a particular group interest or experience at 
school, or subsequent to an excursion. Still others will appear when the 
time is ripe for glimpsing new horizons through books. These will be 
enjoyed again and again because of action, color, humor, and aptness 
of expression. 


Can storytelling be an opportunity 
for esthetic experience? 


Appreciation of esthetic experience is established well before artistic 
expression, according to Arnold Gesell. So it is natural that the young 
child’s appreciation of literature, as of music, is several steps ahead of 
his ability to produce or create. 

“Tell me a story" is begged so often there can be no doubt that 
Stories of one kind or another are a source of esthetic experience to 
every child. The problem is apt to be that of having a sufficient reper- 
toire to satisfy the interests and requests of a particular group. The joy 
derived from the storytelling is its chief value to the child. А story 
well told gives the same emotional release as music, painting, or bodily 
rhythmic expression. It often serves to encourage creative effort on the 
child's part in expressing his thoughts in story and verse. 

35 Arnold Gesell, The First Five Years of Life. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
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Young children enjoy stories about other children who do things 
they too would like to do; stories about animals; realistic stories; hu- 
morous stories; stories with action; stories that have a surprise in them; 
and stories with direct conversation. 

These stories should be short, should move directly to the climax 
and on to the end. They should meet the needs and interests of young 
children. They should meet the standards of a good short story. It is 
too much to ask children to leave the hero in a precarious situation 
while the storyteller digresses to tell about a minor character or 
incident. 

As to how to tell the story, many storytellers have given good ad- 
vice. They seem to agree that the story should be told simply, natu- 
rally, wholeheartedly, and with good voice. The storyteller presents 
the story but keeps herself in the background, for it is the ideas and 
the images of the story she wants the children to see. Each storyteller 
can work out a method of preparing a story that is efficient for her. 
One often hears, “Should a story be told in one’s own words or memo- 
rized?” The answer would seem to be whichever is the more effective 
method for the individual. With the many demands upon teachers, it 
would seem that memorization would be too arduous a task unless it 
comes easily. A better method seems to be to read the story several 
times, giving one’s whole attention to it and becoming imbued with 
the spirit of it. Then visualize the story as a series of incidents and 
learn to tell them in a logical order, memorizing only the parts that 
demand it, such as: 


Cats here, cats there, 

Cats and kittens everywhere, 

Hundreds of cats, 

Thousands of cats, 

Millions and billions and trillions of cats.1e 


If the storyteller wants some guide to go by, she can use the follow- 
ing: ” 


When you have told a story, rate yourself on this scale. 


5 = Excellent. 4 = Good. з = Fair. 2 = Poor. 1 — Distinctly inferior. 


16 Wanda Gag, Millions of Cats. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1928. 
17 Alice Dalgliesh, First Experiences with Literature. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932, 1937. 
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. Choice of story 

. Knowledge of story 

. Storyteller’s appreciation of story 
Poise 

- Quality of voice 

. Pitch of voice 

. Enunciation ——— 

. Quality and correctness of English 
. Ability to make contact with audience 
. Sense of humor 

. Ability to handle interruptions 


m 
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In storytelling, children are usually seated around the teacher in a 
small group, sometimes on a rug, sometimes on chairs, in an informal, 
social grouping. If there is an assistant teacher, some children may be 
with the storyteller and others with the assistant. This would take care 
of any immature children who are not ready to give their attention for 
so prolonged a time. If there is only one teacher, these children may 
do something else during the story period so long as they do not dis- 
turb the group. 

Teachers often ask, “Is it better to tell or read a story?” It seems bet- 
ter to tell stories because the storyteller is in direct contact with her 
group. The interest on the faces of the children encourages her to give 
her best. Their reactions help her to understand the individual child. 
But, certainly, it is legitimate to read some stories for variety and be- 
cause the teacher may not have the time to prepare all stories for 
telling, 

Another question is, “When shall I have storytelling?” When the 
occasion arises, the story should be told right then. It will not be apt 
later. There may be a storytelling period, but the teacher need not 
confine stories to this time. Teachers often fail to realize how depend- 
ent children are upon them for stories. Young children cannot read. 

And, lastly, one often hears, “When am I to find time to learn 
stories?" It would seem that a few stories could be prepared through 
the school year. Moreover, with small expenditure of time, a few new 
Stories may be added to one's repertoire each summer. À variety of 
stories to tell should be a part of every teacher's equipment, for story- 
telling is a source of delight. 
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How should experiences with poetry, the music 
of literature, be provided? 


From poetry, children find enjoyment in the music of literature. Poetry 
stirs the imagination. It makes an emotional appeal. It is a joyous ex- 
perience. In poetry, children love the vivid images and the beauty of 
thythm and cadence; they relish jingle, humor, and rhyme. They love 
the childlike ideas expressed, for the poet retains the freshness of child- 
hood. An understanding seems to exist between poets and children. 

Children enjoy poetry most when an appropriate occasion arises, not 
a day later. The delightful poem in Now We Are Six by A. A. Milne * 
that ends: 


But now I am Six, I’m as clever as clever, 
So I think ГЇЇ be six now for ever and ever. 


is appreciated most when some child announces, “I’m six years old to- 
day." If a teacher appreciates poetry, the children nearly always do too. 

Children enjoy poetry about themselves and other children; about 
play, animals, nature, and the rich gamut of sensory impressions, emo- 
tional and social experiences in their immediate world. Some poems, 
just as some stories, children will want again and again. So the teacher 
turns often to her poetry shelf for Robert Louis Stevenson, Christina 
Rossetti, Kate Greenaway, Walter de la Mare, and Rose Fyleman. A 
number of excellent anthologies are useful. 

By simply enjoying poetry and asking for favorite poems, as they do 
for stories, children soon learn the poems and can “say them by heart.” 
They should know some poems from memory because many a situa- 
tion or experience is heightened by quoting an appropriate verse. 


What is the creative return on literature experiences 
with young children? 


One of the precious gifts of the young is imagination. One way to fos- 
ter this gift is by encouraging the child to create his own stories, 
poems, or dramatization. Some children do this readily at school, oth- 
crs at home; so the teacher and parents may want to share their notes 


18 А, A. Milne, Now We Are Six. New York: E. Р. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1927, 
P- 102. 
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from time to time. Encouragement and an appreciative attitude are 
important factors in eliciting creative expression. Poems are occasion- 
ally originated, but at this age a poetic thought is more common. For 
example, after a rain, the sun shone on a pine tree just outside the 
window. A child remarked, “The pine tree is full of rainbows.” 

At Halloween a group of children had a pumpkin that they were 
making into a jack-o’-lantern. One little boy said the following and 
soon the whole group was chanting: 

Pun'kin pie, pun'kin pie, 
Pun'kin, pun'kin, pun'kin pie. 


If creative work is appreciated, it comes spontaneously, joyously, as 
an overflow of rich sensory experiences which stimulate in turn exhila- 
ration, wonder, keen imagination, or deep satisfaction in vivid sensory 
impressions. 

Ann recounted her experience: 


I was on top of a double decker bus once 
I could see the tops of houses 
and everything — 
everything — 
EVERYTHING! 


Following the reading of poems about fog, Annabelle exclaimed: 


Did you say fog? 

I saw some fog. 

It was fluffy fog. 

There were clouds all piled up on the hills 


Very close together, 
And it looked just like wet smoke. 


A discussion about rain one morning took an imaginative turn. 


GAYLEY: Last night I knew it rained. | | 

And all at once I heard fairies tapping at my window. 

They tapped at the bedroom window. 

They tapped at the dining room window. 

They tapped at the living room window. 

Then we all got up and let them all in. — 

There were so many that they filled the living room. 
макү ALICE: Well, how did they get out? 
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GAYLEY: They died of the heat in the living room. 

MARK: No — see, they could go up the chimney, maybe. 

GAXLEY: No, they died of the heat. | 

mark: No, they could just go up so easy! Just a little place. 

GAYLEY: Well, but my chimney has a little door in it and my Daddy 
had shut it. "IN 

BILL: That was just a story, wasn't it — just a story? 

GAYLEY: A fairy story. 


Sometimes it is the children's shared enjoyment of poems closely 
linked to their own activities and interests which serves as a point of 
departure for creative expression. This larger group experience usually 
follows many functional uses of verse and song to enhance individual 
or small group experience. For such a situation the teacher might se- 
lect (1) several poems related to children's experiences at home as well 
as school; (2) a few nonsense verses for pure fun; (3) a few poems es- 
pecially meaningful to individuals, yet suggestive of new interests to 
others; (4) one or two which afford melodic delight to listening ears. 
They must all be poems the teacher herself can genuinely enjoy shar- 
ing with the children. Her imagination must be stirred, too, as she tells 
the verses clearly and meaningfully so that the children will under- 
stand, enjoy, question, visualize, and perhaps respond verbally at the 
end of the poem, or at some later time. 

Following are some illustrations of individual responses to particu- 
lar poems. 

Here are the stories of two children stimulated by "The Roof" from 
James Tippett's book of verse entitled I Live in a City: % 


RICHARD: We went up. 
And it was a sanded roof. It was flat. 
We climbed up on a big extension ladder. 
And one boy at the bottom can hold it. 
If the man at the top wants to make it longer, 
He pulls it out with an extension. 
BOBBIE: My two brothers sleep on the second floor. 
And there is a dangerous stair — without any railing — 
That goes up to the roof. 
And Daddy has to come up there with whoever is little. 
We can see all the buildings way off. 
And we can see the close things, too. 


19 James S. Tippett, I Live in a City. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1927. 
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Personal reactions were eagerly contributed after hearing “Somer- 


sault,” by Aldis.” 


DONNY: It looks like there's no sidewalk. 

Jonn: When I somersault, I feel like a brook. 

EUGENE: When I somersault, it feels like the house is standing on its 
head. 

ALICE: It looks like my house is moving. 

poucLAs: When I turn up my head and make a somersault the sky 
looks like a tiny Mickey Mouse sky. 

TOMMY: Sometimes when I somersault I feel like a little bird going 
down a chimney. 

CAROL: When I somersault sometimes it feels like the floor is in the 
hole where the house was started. 


This discussion on wind was in response to poetry: 


ist снпр: I'd like to know what makes the wind. 

2ND CHILD: Ice. 

3RD CHILD: Ocean. 

4TH CHILD: Desert. 

ist cup: There must be a man up іп the sky that blows and blows 
and blows. 

2ND снпр: Maybe the iceman. 

TEACHER: How do you know the wind is passing by? 

15т crip: Because you can feel it. 


It blows your hair. КОА | 
It blows back your hair and you think it is going to blow it off. 


5TH снпр: Once upon a time the wind blowed me all over. 


Maybe God makes the wind. | | 
бтн cuno: Lots of times when the wind is real windy, I start to go 


around in circles and it pushes me around 'til I almost fall down. 
TEACHER: What do you think the grass looks like when the wind blows? 


бтн сир: The grass looks like waves. 


15т снир: The clouds move along. | 
Зар cup: The buildings don't. But you think they do because the 


wind is going so fast. 

The teacher who provides opportunity for learning through explora- 
tion, adventure, and purposeful activity will encourage children to find 
outlet for vivid impressions, heightened emotion, and esthetic enjoy- 
ment through many media. Music, movement, language, clay, paints, 


2 Dorothy Aldis, Everything and Anything. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1936. 
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dramatic play, block building, stories, poetic expression will be used 
freely and interchangeably to satisfy the needs and interests of the 
group and the inclination of the particular child. The good teacher fos- 

‚ ters esthetic enjoyment in countless situations, but again and again she 
will turn to the right book or story to enhance or crystallize a group ex- 
perience, to afford outlet for mood or emotion, to intensify a new 
interest. 

It is through such functional beginnings that children learn to de- 
light in literature. Thus before they can read for themselves they taste 
the satisfaction of adventuring imaginatively within the covers of a 
book, a taste which sometimes whets an insatiable appetite of lifelong 
duration. 
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CHAPTER Х 
EXPERIENCES WITH MUSIC 


Spontaneous music of the young child 


In a modern school, music functions as an in- 
tegral part of the young child’s day. At times, it serves as an outlet for 
a feeling of buoyancy or of deep satisfaction in activity; again it may 
enhance a vivid experience, or accompany some spontancous rhythmic 
movement or rhythmic-dramatic play. 


Peter came to school early and was playing by himself. Suddenly he began 
to sing to the tune, “Over There.” He made up his own words: 


Army trucks, army trucks, 
Send the trucks, send the trucks. 


ж ж ж KK KE 


Children were looking at books after the social studies period. Many were 
looking at train books. Suddenly Norman began to sing “Train Song.” Sev- 
eral other children joined in, singing softly. 


ж жо Жж ж жож ж 


While waiting for the cots to be put down before rest, Cynthia and Kath- 
leen began to sing "Sleepy, sleepy.” 


ж ж жож Жж X x 


During book time, several children gathered around a book of rhymes and 
sang them one after another. They were nursery tunes, recognized from the 
pictures. Kathleen and Suzanne sent Ronald to get a song book for them. 
When he returned with one Kathleen said, “Well, this one has singing in it 
where the fairy pictures are." 


Жж ж Xx ok Жж Ж ж 
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Kay said to anyone who might be listening, "Come on, let's dance,” and 
proceeded to do it. 


ж ж RK жж жож 


Joette got a song book and put it before Kathleen at the plano. 
Kathleen said, “Now I'm just going to pretend to play this.” 
Suzanne took two bunches of bells in her hands, and said, “I’m Santa 


Claus in his sleigh,” and sat down in a chair. 
Then Suzanne got up and brought her arms up and down slowly, jingling 


bells, and turning in a circle. 

Kathleen said, “You make lightning and ГЇЇ make thunder.” She played 
low rumbling notes on piano, then a few high ones. Both girls fastened a 
bunch of bells on the front of their dresses and skipped around the room, 
bells jingling in rhythm. 

жож жо KK Ж ож 

Suzanne at the piano with the Christmas song book played chords and 
sang: 

Pray, baby Jesus, 
Pray, baby Jesus 
In the manger. 
Asleep on the hay 


Where He lay, 
Mother and father watch, 


And pray, baby Jesus. 


The teacher is concerned with the role of music in child develop- 
ment. She must of necessity consider both what music does to the 
child and what the child does with music. Soon she discovers that, 
given the opportunity, the use each child makes of music may be just 
as individual in pattern or form as his painting, clay modeling, or lan- 
guage expression. One child spontaneously expresses his deep feeling 
in song; another may choose a musical instrument, using it for some 
dramatic play activity, but often only for the pure sensory satisfaction 
of experimenting with sound and rhythm. Again a dynamic child, like 
Katherine, delights in rhythmical bodily movement. The following in- 


cidents were selected from Katherine's record: 


KATHERINE: Come on, let’s dance. 
HELEN: No! 
KATHERINE: Why not, it’s so much fun! 


RRR жож 
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During indoor block play, Katherine danced about the room but stayed 
in a spot where the sun shone, so that she could look down at the shadow of 
her legs moving. 

^ жож жож LL LL 

Katherine and Gretchen wandered through the main room, looked out of 
the windows, went to the center of the floor and twirled, then walked into 
the story room and started to ring the bells. When the teacher arrived, 
Katherine said, “Oh, can't we have any fun? Can't we even get into a little 
mischief?" 


*okokok ok KK 
During the social studies period, Katherine stood watching others at their 
dramatic play, danced about the room, looked at books, and painted. 


ж ж Жж ж ож ож ж 


Katherine was invited to paint on the black paper at the easels. At inter- 
vals she danced about to see the work of others at the easels. 
KATHERINE: Today we're going to have rhythms with music. 
TEACHER: What are you going to do? 
KATHERINE: І haven't decided. Maybe ГЇЇ do a dance. 


Any teacher genuinely concerned with the role of music in child de- 
velopment is alert to discover the musical potentialities of the chil- 
dren in her group. The teacher will consider three main sources in 
studying the range of opportunities children utilize to advantage: 


1. Spontaneous music at school 
2. Musical activities in the family life of individual children 


3. Research which may contribute to her knowledge of young children in 
relation to music 


How may the teacher gain insight into children’s 
musical expression? 


An adult observes children to get the feeling of their natural play 
before he can understand the needs and interests of five-year-olds. 
It is easier to observe out of doors where there are broad open spaces 
and equipment for various activities. Observation reveals the young 


child deriving great pleasure and satisfaction from play with sound and 
play that involves large muscular movement. 
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The play with sound is often with the child’s own voice. He may 
make gurgling or clicking sounds. He may squeal with joy or temper 
and find satisfaction in his expression. He may laugh gaily for no ap- 
parent reason. He may imitate sounds about him — animals, the wind, 
the falling rain, airplanes, machine guns. He may repeat rhyming 
words like “grumble, bumble, fumble, tumble, lumble,” or he may 
group rhyming words like: 

Ratzi, Fatzi 
Fatzi, Fatzi 
Ratzi, Fatzi. 

The tones may change from high to low, or run along in interme- 
diate pitch. Sometimes there is a flow of words carried musically. 
Again, there is a rattling conversation carried on in an extremely 
emphatic and dramatic style. 

Two little girls were playing in a house made of large blocks. One chanted 
to the other, emphasizing certain words: 

I'm going down town. 
I need a new dress. 


You may go a-long. 
Baby has to sleep. 


А child may stand by himself playing one of these little games with his 
Voice. But often two children will face each other playing back and forth 


with tones or laughter. 
One child shuffling across the yard playing train called in deep, gruff 


tones: 
Puff! Puff! Puff! Pufi! 


* ж RK Ж Ж ож 


A child playing horse called in a high shrill voice as he galloped from one 
end of the yard to the other: 
Gitty up! Gitty up! Gitty up! 


Kee жж 
A boy swinging a door to and fro repeated in a singsong voice: 


Door, Door, Door, Door! 


ж ж KR RK Ж Ж 


Coming into the room, а child walked about a table in the center of the 
тоот. As he walked he chanted with strong emphasis on the word “round”: 
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Round the table, table, 
Round the table, table. 

A boy followed the movement and picked up the chant but added, “Sta- 
ble, stable." Another joined with “Hable, Hable,” and “Mabel, Mabel.” 
The leader accepted these additions with apparent approval but consistently 
went back with vigor to his refrain: 


Round the table, table, 
Round the table, table. 


This held the chant together as well as the rhythmic movement. 
The walk gathered force and momentum until it became a strong 
rhythmic run about the table and the chant sounded like a round. 
When the chant ended with a group of eight or ten, they came to the 
rug, exhausted. The remainder of the group had stood with faces glow- 
ing as they watched the participants. 

This chant came up over and over for weeks afterward and never 
failed to bring a look of satisfaction. As it became a part of their liv- 
ing, the teacher chanted it with them and the entire group accepted 
it as they might a song or poem. 

While walking under the branches of a row of pepper trees, some- 
one Sang: 


DENIQUE RETIRER E 


The tune was picked up by others of the group as well as by the 
teacher. 


At one time when the group of children had finished hearing a story, 
a little girl got up and walked across the room singing: 


Ss 


The tune was taken up by other children as well as the thythmic 
walk. The teacher played it on the piano and added a simple accom- 
paniment to stress the rhythm for walking. 


Little work chants are often heard as children go about their activi- 
ties with materials. A girl who had discovered the color “brown” for 
the first time, dipped the brush into the paint and sang: 
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4 


A child walking a little wooden doll along in front of a house she 
had made of blocks sang over and over: 


ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕБЕТРЕРЕЕНЕ 


A boy putting away his blocks sang: 


After singing this many times, walking in rhythm to it and carrying 
blocks, he turned to his chum and smiling in a teasing way, chanted 


singsong fashion: 


Do you know how to do it? 
You say yes! 
And I say no! 


His friend answered quickly, 


I say yes, 
And you say по. 


Both boys went on putting blocks away. 


eK KK ROR ж 


A group of boys playing with toy airplanes over an airport made of 
blocks hummed these tunes: 


First Plane Going Up ELEC 
oo 


Second Plane Going Up 
= 0-0 Frrr тт sz] 


— . 
This is how mine goes.” 


“Coming down” 


Third Plane 2 
Going Up = 
(Calls on last measure) 


“Coming down, 
Take those girls.” 


TEE 
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Innumerable conversational tunes and calls are heard. Here is one 
heard as a child watched another swinging: 


= 


A group of children who had finished “clean-up” called to one lag- 


ging behind: 


The observant teacher tries to place value on these contributions 
and still maintain a casual manner that will not overstimulate the 
child nor divert the expression. Music in group situations is stimulat- 
ing. It is important to check carefully on the length of time children 
play musically and it is the responsibility of the adult to guide the ex- 
pression so there will be a balance of the restful and the active. 

It seems fitting to listen attentively to tunes the children have 
learned at home, as well as to encourage original tunes. A lilting folk 
tune, recognized with delight and shared by others, may prove an im- 
portant link between home and school for a newly enrolled child. Al- 
most every American child has been brought up on “Rock-a-bye Baby” 
and enjoys singing the part he knows with the teacher. 


How may the teacher find out about the 
child's musical background? 


The teacher's observation during the various play activities, with sig- 
nificant items recorded when possible, presents such a range and vari- 
ety of response that she eagerly seeks further information concerning 
the part music plays in the homes from which the children come. Oc- 
casionally some inquiry may be made during informal conferences 
early in the year or perhaps later, as music seems an especially apt me- 
dium of expression for a particular child. For example: 


Katherine's teacher decided to share her records of creative music 
with the child's mother and find out more about her interest in music 
and rhythm at home. She suggested that bodily rhythms might consti- 
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tute an important stabilizing factor for Katherine during her first 
months in school. 

Maurice was a sensitive child whose participation in music activities 
gave evidence of unusual musical experiences in the family. His 
mother, a concert violinist, came at the teacher's invitation to play car- 
ols for the children at Christmas time, so that Maurice might have the 
social satisfaction of sharing this experience of beauty with his group. 

Jimmy’s parents came to find out what song books to get, so that 
they might enjoy at home some of the new songs he was learning. 


Margaret's mother was disturbed because of her own feelings of in- 
adequacy about singing and playing. Both she and her husband had 
been unfortunately conditioned in their childhood by being told they 
could not carry a tune. Their two children, five and two and a half, 
seemed very responsive to music and she was eager that they have hap- 
pier experiences than hers. Some delightful recordings were suggested 
for home use, also bells and rattles to use when dancing, and a drum 


for rhythmic accompaniment. 

Robin’s parents discussed with his teacher the advisability of begin- 
ning piano lessons. The neighbors’ children were taking lessons and he 
was begging to begin. Robin was a shy, sensitive, delicate lad who 
needed big-muscle outdoor activities with other children. Since both 
father and mother played an instrument, there could be family fun 
with music without the strain which might accompany lessons and 
practice; he and his younger sister could join the family ensemble by 
playing percussion instruments. A set of tonal blocks, one octave in 
Tange, was also suggested for Robin’s experimental use. The teacher 
explained that a child’s creative ability is often hampered, rather than 
encouraged, when special training is begun before a child is mature 
enough to be interested in continued practice to develop a skill, 
Whether it be in playing an instrument or in dancing. Books were 
loaned from the school library to amplify this point of view." 


many parents who share her genuine interest 
en to use music as an individual 
simple questionnaire about chil- 
basis for further home- 


When a teacher finds 
in studying and helping their childr 
and social resource, she may plan a 
dren's musical interests and experiences as a 


1 See Sati Your Child's Music and Creative Music in the Home. New 
York: The M Tus Coupe 1939; also T. W. Surette, Songs from Many Lands. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937- 
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school co-operation. In this way she may obtain information con- 
cerning: 
1. Opportunities for musical experiences in the home 
2. Musical backgrounds and interests of various members of the family 
. Children’s response to various informa] music experiences at home 


. Particular experiences which have had a marked effect on a child’s inter- 
est and appreciation or musical expression 


A w 


. Musical experiences at school which have carried over at home 


va 


This information aids teacher and parents in planning for further 
enriching experiences, in making the most of home and community 
resources, and in meeting the needs and interests of individual 
children. 

It is at this point that the teacher may feel dissatisfied with music as 
ordinarily presented to children. Perhaps because the elements of mu- 
sic (sound, rhythm, and movement) are so dynamic, teachers have 
been afraid to arrange for individual experimentation such as that en- 
couraged with clay, sand, wood, or blocks. Many a kindergarten 
teacher who would not dream of painting a picture for children to 
imitate, nor of having everyone paint at the same time, assembles her 
entire group for music. Fascinating materials which have engaged chil- 
dren's interest and stimulated play activities are put away. Music be- 
comes largely a consumer's enterprise concerned: 


1. With songs sung to merit adult approval, rather than child enjoyment 


2. With stereotyped rhythms and singing games, rather than spontaneous 


bodily movement and rhythmic-dramatic play related to observed activi- 
ties 


w 


- With appreciation of musical selections considered good for children, 
rather than experimental study of children's choices 


4. With rhythm-band activities patterned largely by the teacher, rather 
than child-initiated experimentation with instruments and voice as an 
accompaniment to activities meaningful to him and his peers 


If music is to be a source of genuine esthetic experience for young 
children, they should have a larger share than ever before in producing 
it. What then is the role of the teacher in encouraging producers? 
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What help can the teacher glean from research? 


Research including five-year-olds in relation to music or its constitu- 
ent elements is comparatively recent. Studies published between 1930 
and 1937 were concerned first with the child’s motor rhythmic ability 
to keep time with reference to a regularly sounding stimulus * and his 
ability to sing as measured by pitch, interval, and phrase tests; ° and 
secondly, with the effects of training on these abilities. Quantitative 
findings from these studies are of value to the teacher of five-year-olds 
in furnishing scientific information about the range of individual dif- 
ferences she may expect; about the advantageous effects of informal 
training in singing; and about the need for emphasizing spontaneity in 
motor rhythmic activities instead of training in keeping time. The abil- 
ity to keep accurate time to the accompaniment of music appears to 
depend to a large extent upon the child’s degree of maturity. In the 
Jersild and Bienstock study,* adults scored about twice as high as five- 


year-old children. 

Studies published since 1937 have been concerned primarily with 
qualitative aspects of children’s experience with music. Observational 
techniques were used to record child behavior patterns with the social 
Setting of the school as a frame of reference. One study concluded that 
Parents and teachers frequently underestimate the child’s capacity to 
Tespond to music, and make less provision for a rich musical environ- 
ment than the facts warrant. Another study centering on children’s 
thythms noted that the child who rated high in social-emotional as- 
pects of response ranked high in total responsiveness to music includ- 
ing synchronization, dance patterns, rhythmic dramatic play, requests 
and comments. Implications for environment, music, and child guid- 
ance were presented in connection with the findings ofa third study." 

The most recently published study dealt with all the musical begin- 


? See bibli i rhythms by Jersild and Bienstock, Van Alstyne and Os- 
bore: aoe Sta et pss of musical devclopment by Williams, Sievers, and 
Hattwick. : ^ К 

5 See bibliography for studies on vocal ability by pon etin. also studies on 
measure: Е t by Williams, Sievers, and Hattwick. И 
< н реет Dia Bienstoch, “The Influence of Training on the Vocal Abil- 
ity of Three-Year-Old Children," Child Development, II (December, 1931), 272-291. 

5 Helen Christianson, Bodily Rhythmic Movements of Young Children in Relation to 
Rhythm in Music. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 
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nings which combine to become music. To produce his own music, a 
young child needs, according to these experimenters: 


1. To move about freely in pursuit of his own interests and purposcs, and 
to have freedom to make the sounds appropriate to them 


[m 


. To accumulate a vast number of sensory impressions and co-ordinate 
them by experimentation 


3. To share in creating a child society which meets certain of his needs for 

living 

Accordingly, a full and varied environment was arranged to include 
many things of fine quality and of sufficient vitality to stimulate im- 
agination. No sharp line was drawn between musical and nonmusical 
experience. To facilitate experimentation with sound, instruments 
were provided which would serve children’s play purposes without 
presenting technical problems beyond their ability. As many of the in- 
struments as possible were portable. The children were allowed to use 
these instruments when, where, and how they wished, so long as no 
harm was done them. All had intrinsically valuable timbres. In this 
environment much spontaneous music occurred with physical activity; 
heightened emotional feeling evoked musical expression; thought or 
idea sometimes became musical in statement." 

From a survey of these research findings, the thoughtful teacher con- 
cludes that many traditional procedures must be questioned in the 
light of newly discovered facts and new procedures set up tentatively 


for further experimentation, Accordingly she organizes her data as 
follows: * 


IMPLICATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
Traditional 


Procedures 


Emphasis is placed on skill 
and conscious training to- 
ward this end. A child is 
sometimes greatly inhib- 
ited socially and emotion- 
ally when made aware of 
a one-legged skip, or of 
other shortcomings during 
group evaluation. 


Findings from 
Research 
Growth in ability to syn- 
chronize bodily thythmic 
movement with a musical 
accompaniment depends 
to a large extent on ma- 
turity rather than training. 


9 Sce bibliography: studies by Moorhead and Pond. 
7 See Helen Christianson. "Music for the Five-Year-Old 


(January, 1943), 205-206. 


Experimental 
Procedures 


Emphasis is placed on cul- 
tivating the child's own 
spontancity and creativity. 
It is not so important if hc 
loses the rhythm temporar- 
ily when he is inventing a 
new dance pattern. Here's 
а shy child off for a vigor- 
ous skip. 


;" Childhood Education, XIX 


Traditional 
Procedures 


All of the children have 
rhythms together: many 
тау be dancing at thc 
Same time, cach child go- 
ing at his own tempo to 
avoid hazards, the thrill of 
synchronization lost; or a 
few may go at a time while 
the majority sit and wait 
for turns — mostly wait. 


Rhythmic patterns are usu- 
ally "set" by the music, 
“What docs it say?" or by 
the leaders in the group. 
There is little time for in- 
dividual experimentation. 
Selections are labeled skip, 
hop, elephants. 


The teacher usually plays 
the music at what seems a 
desirable tempo and chil- 
dren are expected to con- 
form to this pattern. 
Sometimes a child unable 
to do this is labeled as 
lacking а sense of rhythm. 
Sometimes the teacher 
plays very slowly and de- 
iberately. Again she at- 
tempts to tcach rhythms 
y means of a rhythm 
and, expecting a large 
number of children to per- 
orm in unison. Result is 
Neither educational nor 
musica], 


Children are called to- 
Bcther in a large group for 
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Findings from 
Research 


There is a greater range of 
difference in a given age 
group than between the 
average for successive age 
levels. 


Some children do equally 
well both in dance patterns 
and in rhythmic dramatic 
play; some find greatest 
pleasure in evolving dance 
patterns, others enter most 
freely into rhythmic play 
involving imaginative elc- 
ments. 


Instruments are used freely 
in connection with dra- 
matic play. 


Most children are better 
able to kecp time to fast 
tempos than slow. But 
here again there may bc 
variation depending on 
body build and racial dif- 


ferences. 


It is possible that children 
learn to keep accurate 
rhythms by first practicing 
them in thcir own time 
and then gradually making 
them conform to the time 
stimulus. 


Probably the child assimi- 
lates the whole structure 
of the rhythmic pattern 
rather than the scparate 
elements often isolated for 


drill. 


While formal training in 
bodily rhythm is not 


Experimental 
Procedures 


Flexible grouping at music 
time makes possible a 
small group participating 
with a minimum of wait- 
ing, satisfaction in movc- 
ment when space is ample; 
children are more expres- 
sive in a small group. 


The teacher is alert to in- 
dividual interests and abili- 
ties as she studies chil- 
dren’s choices of materials, 
and observes their dramatic 
play. She is ready to usc 
music as it may enhance 
experience of an individual 
or group throughout the 
day. She provides many op- 
portunities for firsthand 
experiences out of which 
thythmic-dramatic play 
may later evolve. 


The teacher asks the child 
to start first, then she ac- 
companics him. This again 
indicates need for flexibil- 
ity of grouping. Gradually 
children may try things 
out in twos or threcs, and 
expand the time range 
within which they can syn- 
chronize. Teacher must 
have a wide repertoire or 
be able to improvise at pi- 
ano or with percussion in- 
struments. Children have 
a chance for individual ex- 
perimentation with instru- 
ments, offering a wide va- 
riety of tonal effects. 


There is much spontane- 
ous singing throughout the 
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Traditional 
Procedures 


singing and are seated ac- 
cording to ability to carry 
a tune. 


Music is thought of as an 
intellectual and cultural 
experience primarily. 


Emphasis is placed on 
group reaction regardless 
of individual difference. 


Findings from 
Research 


advantageous, an informal 
vocal training program is 
of value, as shown by use 
of pitch, interval, and 
phrase tests at four and 
five ycars of age. 


The average school musi- 
cal environment is thinly 
spread, too unchallenging, 
too unaware of the child's 
capacity to respond. 


When rhythmic music is 
used as an integral part of 
the day's activities the 
child tends to find satisfy- 
ing expression for mood or 
emotion in bodily rhythm 
and increased enjoyment 
in shared experience. 


As children increase in age 
they tend to show their 
enjoyment in music by 
comments and requests for 
specific selections. 


Experimental 
Procedures 


morning: in the swings, at 
the clay table, going on a 
trip, about a new pet, 
working in the garden. 
There are functional op- 
portunities to associate the 
visual and motor “up- 
down" with the auditory 
"up-down," and for vocal 
sound effects in dramatic 
play. And again there are 
times when all sing to- 
gether for pure enjoyment, 
regardless of tonal ability. 


Children have opportunity 
for building and express- 
ing rhythm individually in 
response to all sorts of ma- 
terial and stimuli in infor- 
mal situations, as rhythm 
in language, block build- 
ing, hammering, swinging, 
as well as to simple musi- 
cal selections. 


The teacher is continually 
adding to her wide reper- 
toire of songs and instru- 
mental music. Thus she 
may adapt to various 
moods and interests. Folk 
music and music by well- 
known composers stand 
the test of frequent usage. 


How can the teacher prepare for adventure? 


Probably back of the variables above presented is a gradual progression 
from an old to a new philosophy as to what constitutes an optimal day 
for growing children. The teacher who is bold enough to set up her en- 
vironment for experimental procedures on the basis of research find- 


ings and observation of the children is headed for adventure. What 
may well be her point of departure? 
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1. The teacher takes inventory of the equipment available for children’s ex- 
perimental use and seeks to supplement resources. 
Homemade drums of various types and sizes may be made from good- 
sized kegs, large wooden buckets, chopping bowls, and old-fashioned 
brass jardinieres. It pays musically to get good material for a drum head. 
Skins for this purpose may be purchased from local firms handling band 
instruments. Genuine Indian and Chinese drums may be secured. Inter- 
esting rattles are on sale in some of the Mexican shops and Indian trad- 
ing posts. Gourds and various seeds and pods may be used in making rat- 
tles. Bells of various types and sizes are in demand by the children for 
sound effects in dramatic play as well as for music and adornment when 
dancing. Music stores and gift shops have mellow musical bells with 
wooden clappers which come from Bali, as well as the tinkling necklaces 
worn by Javanese dancers. For tonal and melodic experimentation, chil- 
dren’s interest in using the piano musically will be enhanced by the avail- 
ability of illustrated song books and some homemade sheet music. For 
s use manila folders, and on each mount an appro- 
priate picture to accompany a favorite song. Folders with boats, trains, 
airplanes, ponies, children swinging will be stimulating. Some of the chil- 
dren’s original songs may also be illustrated and kept in this form. A 
three- or four-toned gong is a source of pleasure, but better yet is a set 
of tonal blocks or chimes, or a set of bells comprising an octave which 
may be used by the children for individual experimentation and by the 
teacher to accompany many of the children’s songs. For experimenta- 
tion with strings there is a nursery harp, designed especially for children 
by Beatrice Spaulding of Boston. The teacher will find it fun to experi- 
ment with a psaltery or an autoharp to accompany children’s singing in 


a little group out of doors. 


this purpose teacher. 


utilizes space and equipment indoors and out 
ty conducive to individual and small group ex- 
d movement. 


2. The thoughtful teacher 
with a degree of flexibili 


perimentation with rhythm, sound, an à ioa] indir — 
Я Л ical instruments invitin 
She may arrange an alcove or corner W ith musica $ g 


manipulation. The materials will be varied from time to time so as to 
Stimulate fresh experimentation: two or three drums differing in tone 
quality; several bells of various sizes and a book open to a bell song; a 
melodic instrument and some sheet music; strings of bells for dancing 


and some dress-up clothing; а drum and basket of rattles. Often a music 
nook may be set up out of doors with instruments available for choice in 
the same way that clay, paints, building blocks, or other materials are 
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provided. There may bea time during the day when the entire group will 
want to enjoy music together, but surely the teacher will see that at other 
times there is leeway for choice of materials and the music group may be 
small and flexible. This arrangement insures space for rhythmic move- 
ment, time for requests and comments, and social relationships condu- 
cive to spontaneity and invention. Bodily rhythms, including child-initi- 
ated dance patterns and rhythmic dramatic play, are considered a most 
important aspect of the children’s music experience and outdoor space 
will be used frequently to allow for more freedom of movement while 
teacher and children use percussion instruments and gay lilting songs for 
accompaniment. 


3. The teacher seeks by environmental arrangement, observation, and guid- 
ance to see that music in some of its many varied forms contributes to 


the satisfaction and enjoyment of each child and opens up new avenues 
of expression. 


The teacher’s occasional comments on children’s responses will call at- 
tention to diversity of pattern rather than to particular children. Some- 
times she shares the children’s enjoyment without comment. Again she 
sees that rhythmic dramatic play may be enriched in content by a trip 
for firsthand information, or by new and stimulating music. When she 
can, she will record some of the children’s responses, requests, and com- 


ments, as evidence of the curriculum in action, and as a basis for subse- 
quent activities. 


How is music related to the young child's 
delight in action? 


When an adult observes children moving about, he notes that vigorous 
movement and adventure are often synonymous to the child of five. 
Some movements are slow; some rapid. A newly discovered activity is 
repeated again and again with great satisfaction. Perhaps it is a round- 
and-round play he is enjoying — swinging around a pole or running 
around a tree, If other children join in, the movement is even more 
satisfying. Climbing, running, jumping, Stamping, rolling, sliding, 
swinging are all delightful experiences, 


"See my way,’ 


' calls a child in the room as he sits on the slick floor and 
twirls about. 


Others imitate him, and with an accompaniment a child’s natural rhyth- 
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mic activity is enhanced. Many chants are heard with these movements, and 
play sequences are interwoven. 


ж жож жож жож 


A boy playing horse galloped to the drinking fountain saying: 
Drink! Drink! Drink! 
My horsey wants a drink. 

He moved his head up and down over the fountain several times. Then 
he called loudly, “Getty up! Getty up! Getty up!” and galloped to the other 
end of the yard and back again. This time as he reached the fountain he 
called, “Whoa”; then he repeated the chant. 


жож ж жож ж ож 


A group of older children asked to sing and play “Swinging” from Satis 
Coleman’s book. A new boy in the group who didn’t know the song joined 
the others and sang. Over and over came his little tune falling in with the 
song, and at the same time he was making a pattern of several ways to swing. 
The teacher asked if he would show his way of swinging. He smiled happily 
and said, “I have four new swings — straight way, twisted way, crooked way, 
and sideways.” Then he sang and the teacher accompanied his song. He 
swung front and back about four times (the straight way), then took a big 
turn (the twisted way), then back and forth on an angle (the crooked way), 
then another big turn with arms way out (the side way). It was a very defi- 
nite rhythmic pattern. The children were charmed and happily shared the 


play. 


жож жо ROR KOK 


country are familiar with all the pranks and 
movements of the tumbleweeds when the wind carries them across the field 
and down the road. Over and over they go. Faster and faster they roll. 
Slower and slower now as the wind quiets down — then on they tumble 
With a gust of wind. A child suggested playing tumbleweed one day. The 


group snatched at the idea. “Oh yes, I know.” A few rolled along on the 


floor with bodies stretched lengthwise. Some rolled up into a ball and oth- 
ers curled up into odd shapes. “See my prickers,” said a girl with her hands 


curved, Out of the rhythmic play came this song: 


Children who know the c 
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i i ji blowing hard. Then 
The balls would start with force as if the wind were g 
they nie slow down until each little ball almost stopped. Then the 
rhythm would gather force again and the weeds would tumble on. 


These illustrations indicate a higher level of growth. First impres- 
sions are individual but by singing back tunes and playing back 
rhythms, children learn the joy of sharing satisfying expressions. The 
realization that he can contribute to the whole and participate in a 
contribution that includes the group brings a deep satisfaction to the 
creator. 

Many interesting musical expressions come from a center where 
children can experiment with instrumental sounds. In the beginning, 
this center is well placed outdoors, where the sounds will not disturb 
children at other centers. Later on, however, it may also be carried on 
indoors, with other children working at the clay and painting centers. 
Drums, bells, finger cymbals, maracas, and wooden sticks lend them- 
selves to large muscular movement. 


A child held a little bell close to his ear. He smiled as he listened to its 
merry tinkle. Then he held it away from his ear and rang it again. After that 
he picked up a bell with a deeper tone and looked pleased with the contrast. 
Often children try a bell and then a drum and then return to a bell. One lit- 
tle girl chanted this as she beat the drum: 

Tee tum tee 
One two three 


Big drums made of nail kegs with inner tubing stretched tightly 
over the end are a delight to all children. Rhythms with 4/4 time seem 
to predominate in their contribution but there are many threes and 
two against three, one against two and a goodly number of five 
rhythms. 


Here is a little story a child chanted as he beat the drum: 


There was a little man; 
He lived in a house. 


He put a trap by the house of a mouse, 
(Pause) 

The mouse comes up 

And he goes to the bakery. 

He goes back and forth; 

Then he comes in his house. 
He gives the man a pie 

And the man says “Thank you.” 
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Older children who have had ample opportunity to experiment with 
instruments will form an ensemble. Four or five children who came 
early one day carried on this play: 


FIRST CHILD: ГІ play the drum, you shake the maracas, and you play 
the bells. Now who wants to dance? All right, what do you want to 
dance? 

SECOND CHILD: А turning one. 


The dance changed to “Now a hopping one,” "Now a horsey,” and 
“Now going up in a swing." 

The teacher could help the children hold this play together by em- 
phasizing the rhythms on one of the instruments or by accompanying 
on the piano. If there is a strong dance fecling, as might be shown by 
skips or runs combined with turns, the teacher could play some danc- 
ing music to fit the rhythmic movement. She could also present a pho- 
nograph record. These children have had many musical experiences. 
They have outwardly expressed inner feelings. They have created many 
patterns of their own. Now they can appreciate patterns set by the mu- 
sic and enjoy adapting themselves to it if the records are not too long 
nor too complicated. A strong repetitive rhythm is of value as are good 
vocal recordings, such as beautifully sung lullabies. Music with chimes 
children who have played with bells. “And now some 


is appreciated by 
requested a small boy after hearing a woman's 


man music, please,” 


voice. 
Rich experiences often call forth delightful little melodies. Christ- 


mas and Easter joys are usually incentives, as are strong community 


experiences. 

This song came when a group of children were walking near the railway 
tracks. A train was coming. The wigwag started swinging. The chil- 
dren watched and listened. A little girl began singing in rhythm with the 


wigwag: 


back to school. 


Child after child sang the song on the way 


eR ERE RE 


to her Christmas dolly as she sat in the big 


шуы о О book of original songs, and it was 


Tocking chair. The song was added to a 
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used frequently as a lullaby during rhythms. The children loved to dance, 
sing, and rock to her music. It became a definite part of their living together. 


Se Sass 


One rainy day a child dolefully sang this song: 


SS Sess 


How can children share experiences 
at music time? 


True it is that five-year-olds tend to find satisfying outlets for mood or 
emotion in bodily rhythms; and that they find increasing enjoyment in 
shared experiences, in evolving their own dramatic play and dance pat- 
terns, and sometimes in making their accompaniments by chanting Ог 
percussion. Although these spontaneous musical expressions of indi- 
vidual children permeate many activities throughout the day, most 
five-year-olds look forward to a music time as well, when time and 
space are specially reserved for rhythms and singing. Even then, the 
all the children together at once. Here 
15 à group getting ready for music. Yesterday was a damp day, so they 
ano accompaniment. There were several 


me had ample opportunity 
and sufficient space for unhampered bodily movement. Cas- 
ge from one situation to an- 
music. Activities paralleling 
о day so as to prove genuine 
ple, housekeeping activities in the play- 
Sin an adjacent alcove, clay modeling, and 


| 


[36] Five-year-olds find satisfying outlets for mood and emotion in bodily rhythms 
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to invite constructive activity. Dump trucks, cars, and two steam shov- 
els are at hand. Several children are already at work there. Others have 
been using large play equipment. Joan calls, as she comes around the 
corner, “Don’t you want to come for rhythms?" "I do!" answers 
Susan dropping her sprinkling can, and eight or ten children scamper 
to chairs arranged in a little semicircle on the grass.? The teacher joins 
them, but seats herself so she can see both play areas. Beside her in a 
large basket are song picture books, a drum, a Chinese temple block, a 
tambourine, and several strings of bells. 
As the children choose various songs and rhythmic activities, a wide 
range of difference in responsiveness may be noted in facial expression 
posture, and movement. Here is a boy who listens attentively und 
watches other children, although he makes no active bodily rhythmic 
response. Another participates, but with posture and movement in- 
dicative of hesitancy. In contrast, the heightened activity of a third 
child might prove a disturbing social factor were it not that the ma- 
jority of the children are taking part readily and satisfyingly, as shown 
in freedom of movement and occasional laughter. Now and again 
there is a child so completely absorbed in thought, feeling, and move- 
ment that unconsciously he enhances the enjoyment of both children 
and adults by the aptness or beauty of his rhythmic interpretation. 


The teacher’s records reflect some of these individual differences: 
Cues for music Activity described Musical accompaniment 
Linda said, “Let’s skip.” Several children went to- Drum accompaniments. 

gether, Then the teacher 

chose individual children 

to show their skip. 


Linda skipped with feet 
high, toes pointed up in 
back. 


Lynn had a low feet-to- 
the-ground skip, arms 
down at sides, a solid kind 
of skip. 

Cynthia skipped for a 
while; then did three 
skips, a run, and jump. 


d of the year the children may have grown 


8 Es ө 
This is early in the fall. Toward the en 
participate satisfyingly in such a group. 


*nough socially so that twelve to fifteen can 
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Cues for music 


Teddy asked to be a 
rabbit. 


Cynthia: "I was on the 
ponies Sunday, and I want 
to trot." 


John: “I like that new po- 


ny song." 


Cynthia: "Let's play 
sleepy horse.” 


Peter said: "I want the 
dance." 


Teacher: "Would some. 
onc like to do a dance with 


Activity described 


"Teddy, on all fours, moved 
with rather large steps, 
slow and scraping on the 
ground. A heavy-footed 
rabbit. 


Penny, on all fours, 
hopped lightly and fast. 
Short, high hop of the 
back legs. 


Cynthia trotted with a 
high backward kick of feet 
and circular movement of 
legs. A bouncy trot. 


These children had previ- 
ously evolved a simple dra- 
matic play pattern in re- 
sponse to this song. Now 
they all lay on stomachs 
while teacher sang softly. 
One child had asked to be 
keeper of the horses. 
When the “wake up” 
song began, he touched 
them one by опе till all 
were up; then off they 
went for a gallop. 


This turned out to be a lit- 
tle song called “Dance to 
Your Daddy,” Previously 
sung and played on violin 
for children, 


Peter took little side hops 
from one foot to the oth- 
ег, sliding feet in and out 
from side to side. 


Children went ski 


ing all 
together first. ms 


Musical accompaniment 


Drum accompaniment. 


Teacher sang “Flippity 
Flop.” Several children 
sang too. 


"Trot, Little Pony" — al- 
so, "Trot, Trot, Trot, My 
Pony," with drum and 
singing. 


Teacher again sang “Trot, 
Trot, Trot, My Pony, 
this time adding second 
verse as the children lis- 
tened. 


Teacher sang “Sleepy, 
Sleepy.” 


then, А 
“The Horses Wake Up i? 
the Morning." 


Teacher sang “Dance to 
Your Daddy,” to identify 
it as Peter's choice; thc? 
repeated it while he 
danced. 


Teacher played tambou- 1 
rine for group, then sever? 


Cues for music 


the tambourine?” (Some- 
one had requested it last 
time.) 


‘I know a song about a 
tambourine,” the teacher 
said, 


Eric asked to do somer- 
saults, 
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Activity described 


Susan took big skipping 
steps. Alternately hit tam- 
bourine and shook it high 
in air with arm straight. 
Mary Lee, uncertain skip, 
uncertain beat. 

Barbara, strong-skipping 
steps with beat on tam- 
bourine for each skip. 
Good rhythm. 


Ronald skipped, but beat 
only cvery other skip. 
Strong solid skip. 

Linda, high, high skip- 
ping, with feet way up in 
back, a beat of the tam- 
bourine for every skip. 
Teacher showed picture in 
Singing Time and sang 
song while children lis- 
tened. 

Eric took little somersaults 
with round curved back. 
Peter stood on head and 
went over with a straight 
back. 
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Musical accompaniment 


children accompanied 
their movements, one at a 
time. 


Tambourine used by child 
who danced. 


Song, “The Tambourine.” 


No accompaniment. 


Music time begins indoors with a spontaneously organized group. 


Cues for music 


Eddie wanted a drum so 
© got it and sat in the 
middle of the room beat- 

ing away. 


Activity described 


The drum-beats attracted 
other children. They 
danced around the drum 
all together, then, one at 
a time, took turns beating 
on the drum. 

Suzanne’s dance was а 
skip, arms going out and 
in at sides, horizontally. 
Ronald had a one-footed, 
accented skip, a bit of a 
jump on onc side. 
Cynthia skipped with arms 
stretched out in front al- 
most as though beating 
imaginary drum. 


Musical accompaniment 


Individual drum rhythms. 


“Big Tall Indian,” played 
on piano, drum used by a 
child. 
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Cues for music 


Someone asked for a walk. 


“Let’s play airplane,” said 
‘Travers. 


Teacher asked if anyone 
had seen the seagulls com- 
ing in from storm at sea. 


First request for clown 
dance, 


Activity described 


Children all got up to 
walk. A few took hands, 
others walked by them- 
selves. Some swung arms 
with abandon, others held 
arms down at sides. Big 
arm swing usually goes 
with big step. Everyone 
sang as accompanist 
played a familiar tune on 
the piano. 


Travers’ was a fast-running 
airplane, whose wings 
dipped while in flight and 
banked when turning a 
comer. 


Mary Lee, after flying her 
plane, pancaked in, land- 
ing flat on stomach, chin 
right on the ground and 
arms flat. 


Donald had a strong, slow 
plane. When he landed it, 
he slid into a sitting posi- 
tion on his knees with his 
legs folded back. 


Cynthia, a running seagull 
with a few hops in be- 
tween. Very light. 


Donald took wide steps 
jumping from one foot to 
the other, head turning 
from side to side. 


Travers twirled around 
fast, then fell down, hands 
outspread, fingers straight. 


Nikki took front kicks, 
clapping hands, arms out 
in front, fell down, sitting 
Position. 

Peter ran on all fours, 
then took high jumps with 


legs up in back, head look- 
ing down. 


Musical accompaniment 


“Let’s Go Walking,” 
played on piano and sung 
by children. 


Piano improvisation. 


Improvisations continued. 


No accompaniment as yet. 
Children absorbed in de- 
veloping stunts at this 3" 
itial stage. 


Cues for music 


Later request for clown 
dance. 


(Another Day) 


“May we have turns to 
gallop?” 


Teacher: “Are there any 
Other animals on the farm 
you would like to be?” 


Sarabeth: “Yes, ducks.” 
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Activity described 


Peter's turn to dance. He 
started — jump-jump, with 
feet high in back, fell 
down, rolled over very 
quickly, ending in sitting 
position. Looked one way, 
then the other. Up again 
to fect and repeated jump- 
jump, fell down, rolled 
over, back to sitting posi- 
tion. 


Donald's gallop was low 
and solid, arms beating 
sides. 

Nikki went with a jump- 
ing kind of gallop, legs 
churning up high. 

Ann started with long 
strides, a large gallop with 
big arm movements beat- 
ing at thighs; then she 
went into a high trot, with 
round foot pattern; ended 
walking. 


Sarabeth was а slow duck. 
Squatting, she waddled 
with bent knees. 


Donald was a vigorous 
duck that took a bath, 
arms at sides swished up 
and down while bathing. 
Then he walked and 
flapped his wings again. 
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Musical accompaniment 


Piano improvisation. 


Piano accompaniment. 


“See the Pony Galloping.” 


“Trot, Little Pony.” 


Piano improvisation. 


As indicated in the above records, the teacher uses various simple in- 
struments freely and thythmically for musical accompaniment. She 
May need to overcome some inhibitions of her own concerning noise 
at school before she can use a drum dramatically enough to suit a 
child's strong bold movements, or follow another who is off with the 
Speed of the wind. She adapts her rhythm and tempo to the child by 


Suggesting he show first how he is going — to run, to jump, to dance, 
9r play airplane — then she will know how to play for him. Skillfully 
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she arranges for two or three slow skippers to have a turn together; ps 
for those who like to invent new dance patterns, she sings with myt 2 
тіс accent a lively vigorous folk tune. A simple thythm song or singing 
game whose words suggest activity may be used occasionally to pe 
a shy child into participation. Rhythmic dramatic play grows out d 
familiar experiences with pets at home and school, currently share 
activities with play equipment, and newly developing interests related 
to home and community life activities and firsthand observations on 
walks and occasional excursions. Thus, while the rhythmic dramatic 
play activities of five-year-olds in various schools may have many simi- 
larities, there will be much delightful differentiation, too; depending 
on the actual locality and experiences of the children, and the keen ap- 
preciative observation and resourcefulness of the teacher in making 
the most of environmental possibilities. А 

Bodily rhythms, singing, listening to a beautiful recording, hearing 
or experimenting with an instrument, all are musical activities and 
used interchangeably at music-time. 

That singing may be a source of enjoyment both to herself and the 
children, the teacher seeks to have on the tip of her tongue a repertoire 
of charming songs so as to be able to sing spontaneously as mood oF 
activity suggests: 


1. Songs in keeping with children's here-and-now interest in toys, animals, 


cars, trains, boats, and activities of people in their immediate neighbor 
hood.? 


Songs in keeping with feelings and experiences of all childhood, folk 
songs with melodies that sing themselves and hence are shared with each 
succeeding generation. 

3. Songs with words, rhythmic patte 

Пу rhythmic movements and si 
delight in initiating.» 


тп and tempo in keeping with the bod- 
mple dramatic play which young childre? 


4. Songs in keeping with the traditional cultural ba 
group, or of several children in a given grou 


? Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn, Singing Time. New York: The John pay 
Company, Inc., 1929. х 
а, аа (Comp.), Songs from Many Lands. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com 


1 


‘ular 
ckground of a particula 
p. (For instance, som 


11 Edna Potter (Comp.), This Wa d T iversi Li 
г А у ап hat. New York: Oxford University k: 
1930. Also Satis N. Coleman and Alice G. Th A Singi Tim w Lone 
Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc. E 8 js REM Brother етее + 
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Mexican songs might well replace English nursery rhymes in certain 
schools. ) #* 


Often the teacher plays an autoharp or melodic bells to accompany 
group singing, for then the children can gather spontaneously under a 
tree or on a rug when moment and mood are ripe. In this informal at- 
mosphere the teacher supplements her repertoire by creating songs 
and encouraging children to do so when needs arise unexpectedly. Oc- 
casionally these simple improvisations are called for again and again. 

Thus the teacher-producer discovers the fun of growing along with 
her young producers. Together they find far greater enjoyment of the 
finest in art as a result of their creative experiences. Together they are 
beginning to discover that music, broadly interpreted and tichly ex- 
perienced, can provide high adventure, wide horizons, and depths of 
beauty. Carl Seashore, one of the first research workers in the field of 
music, advises: “Remember that after all music is, for the great major- 
ity, an avocational interest: something that we do for the joy of doing 
iE.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE ART 
OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


Through art experiences the five-year-old evi- 
dences enjoyment of the use of materials in expressions which indicate 
his feeling for color, balance, symmetry, rhythm, pattern, design. 


Joan stands before her easel. She paints a line down the center of the 
Paper, places a ball of color on one side of the line; then, cocking her head 
and surveying her work, adds a similar ball on the other side of the line. 


Dick appropriates a nail, which the teacher has used to write the chil- 
dren's names in their clay objects, and decorates his clay pancake; George, 
Emma, Jane, Ralph follow suit, varying their designs. 


Jack, modeling at ап out-of-door clay table, picks up a leaf from the 
&round and imprints the form on his clay plaque. Interest spreads. Eucalyp- 
tus buds, seed pods, a button which has come off a jacket, whatever comes 
to hand is used to decorate the clay objects for the joy of manipulation, for 
the adventure of seeing how it will look, and for making their clay more 
beautiful. 


gather mustard blooms 
ged in an orderly fash- 


Eleanor 
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While playing in the sandpile, Ruth and 
nearby and plant a garden. The blossoms are arran 


ion. 
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Bobbie made this building, showing balance and symmetry in design. 


ттт 


2 
2 
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2 
2 
2 


AMY 


rom 


In all these expressions, it is the activity of his mind and imagina- 
tion, rather than the accomplished work, which is of value. The 
teacher should be more interested in the process than in the finished 
product. By arranging a rich and varied opportunity for experience and 
expression, the teacher insures a fullness of being for the children. Ac- 
cording to her knowledge and insight she will be able to interpret the 
child's expression and to provide for his growth. 


What experiences encourage art expression? 


As children are versatile in their expressions of art, adapting to their 
Purposes materials of the environment which conventional-minded 
adults have long since ceased to think of as materials of art, so the 
artist-teacher senses possibilities in varied media, such as mud, clay, 
sand, blossoms, pods, berries, sticks, stones, wood, blocks, bits of fabric, 
toys, play equipment, paint. All may be materials through which the 
child expresses his impulse toward art. At times the school has pro- 
vided a circumscribed environment which eliminates many of the ma- 
terials of art expression that children living in a natural outdoor en- 
vironment would discover for themselves. 

Sensory experiences of color, texture, pattern, and design are the 
good fortune of those whose school has a garden, or is accessible to 
wild flowers or shrubs. Flowering trees and bushes afford pods, 
brightly colored berries, and blossoms which children may use in ex- 


Perimenting with design in sandpiles or water tables. 
It is an old custom for children to arrive at school bearing flowers, 
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These are frequently a bunch of short-stemmed variegated garden or 
field flowers, clutched tightly in a warm fist. Attractive receptacles may 
be purchased from pottery stores, where small vases and bowls are 
available in many colors, and in the crude shapes characteristic of the 
children’s own pottery making. Bowls and vases should offer a range 
of size in mouth openings, so that, when the proper vase or bowl has 
been selected, a quick jab of the child's fist practically arranges the 
flowers. Bud vases for single flowers are essential. On the market are 
miniature dull copper bowls which make 
tain field and garden flowers, 


Fabrics have their place in the art experience of the five-year-old. 


Lengths of fabric dyed in a pleasing Tange of color are used for chil- 
dren's dress-up activities, for hangi 


ings, for dancing and rhythm. Bit 
or flannel — are used in their mi 
floor blocks, 


Actual dyeing of fabrics is а practical experience for young children, 
since modern powder dyes require only the addition of warm water. If 
children wear smocks, little Supervision of the dyeing process is neces- 


charming containers for cer- 


which vary in color combinations and in texture — pottery, metal, plas- 
. J " d М 
tic — enrich Sensory experience, These Sets of Properties are rotated, 
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The child finds in finger painting a means of manipulation, and also 
a medium for expressing’ his ideas freely and boldly. The limiting fac- 
tor in this medium is the amount of supervision necessary. The experi- 
ence is impractical where large groups of children are supervised by 
one teacher, unless the teacher is ingenious in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of parents. 

Among the more traditional and accepted art materials are clay and 
paint. Clay because of its pliability is a perfect plastic medium. Cold 
water paint, when used with large easels, sizable paper, long-handled 
broad paintbrushes, permits a freedom and sweep of expression not 
afforded by crayons and by the small cakes of paint usually found in 
paint boxes. 

Large colored chalk, and chunks of charcoal used at easels, give 
Something of the same freedom of expression. Mass is more difficult of 
achievement with these media, however. 


Guidance of children’s expression in painting 


MANIPULATION 
Peter and Clare are talking as they paint. 
PETER: We're just making colors and colors and colors. 
CLARE: Look what I’m painting . . . pit pat, pit pat, pit pat. 
PETER: I’m going back and forth and up and down. 
CLARE: See what Ido . . . I jump as I paint. 
Peter and Clare are enjoying the painting as a motor experience, 
“I jump as I paint” — “back and forth, up and down.” The color en- 


hances the experience. 


SYMBOLIZATION 
John tells a story about his picture: 


“Know what all these are? Clowns going away from the house. . . . Yel- 
low clowns, red clowns, green clowns. Look where all the clowns are going 
- out the back door, and into the front yard. See their legs going! 


The finished product was recognizable to the adult only as a mass 
of color with spots around it. This stage of expression has been given 


VE à "Interests of Five-Year-Olds in Spontaneous Painting,” un- 
pci tatum ш Маре ont рна of Clore t Ls 
Angeles, 
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the name of symbolism, and it is here that the child makes his first at- 


tempt to express ideas and objects, not realistically but symbolically, 
the dots for clowns, the opening 


between the lines representing the 
back door. 


DESIGN 
Susan, as she paints: 


“When you get through with th 
you get through with the green li 


The finished product was a carefully organized pattern of lines and 
dots, showing balance, Iepetition, and Symmetry, Susan's painting 
shows that she is definitely conscious of balance and symmetrical ar- 
rangement in the use of line and color. 


REPRESENTATION 


ouse. Here's the door, gd 


Oh! I forgot to put flowers in the garden." hese are He curtains. 
The finished product was an attractive house, easily recognized by 
adults. Б 


Expressions such as these are the dail 
serve young children as they paint, Th 
rience through which children аге pass 
thy of being understood. 

The art expressions of children indicate definite pro; 
growth and development of the child, just as ph 
mally the young child passes first through Stages of using his paint; 
as a motor and manipulative experience. This may be followed by ar” 
bolization, a stage in which the child gives the names of imd qu 
painting but in which the objects are not actually painted but m is 
designated by a symbol; for example, a line or blob of paint ге ather 
a clown or a bird or a man. Presents 

Following manipulation and symbolization, childre 


а . B t n pass thr 
many stages of experimentation with line and form, Elements ot. m 


Y experience of those who ob- 
ey indicate phases 


of art expe- 
ing and, as such, they are wor- 


t Bression in the 
ysical changes do, Nor- 


139] Each опе shall paint as he sees it 
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Finger painting gives emo- 
tional release 
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tern or design are at first scattered and unrelated. Gradually, over a 
Period of weeks or even months, the child begins to bring together 
these scattered and unrelated fragments and weave them into a form 
which adults term pattern or design. Only a few mature five-year-olds 
achieve a design so complete and so conscious as that of Susan. In our 
culture the pressure of parents and of older brothers and sisters, as well 
as of some teachers, “to paint something, to say what it is," becomes 
So great that there is a tendency to short-circuit the child's natural in- 
Clination to experiment freely with form and pattern, and to urge him 
toward representation. Thus the interest in design is shortened, and 
the Stage of representation, when finally reached, lacks the power and 
vitality Which it might have achieved had the child been encouraged 
to experiment freely with pattern and design. Some schools in an ef- 
fort to offset this tendency give the children the term design, thus dig- 
nifying their experiments in shape and form. 


Guidance at various stages of development 


Mary v. Gutteridge, at the Merrill-Palmer School, advances the fol- 
lowing concept of guidance during manipulation and symbolization. 


When the results are unrecognizable, however, it is not that the 
child is "wrong," has to be "corrected" or "trained," but rather that to 
m a cloud of color is still satisfying. The main object is that he shall 
ауе а feeling of achievement, shall have found a means of expressing 
15 thoughts, a release for his feelings and emotions. Happy or unhappy 
Xperiences may have outlet in this way. We should allow the mass ef- 
ect to continue without persuading the child to "make something" 
and without pressing him to tell what he is making. How can he tell 
When Perhaps it is just a vague feeling that he is portraying, or when 
© mass becomes successively a whole array of objects? A mass of 
Color has its meaning and we may have faith that the child will gradu- 
ally come to have a more definite purpose.” 


е 


Of the stage of symbolism in the development of art, in which the 


Ud makes his first attempts to represent objects and ideas Margaret 
athias says; 
lun fton Gayne, Jr. and Mary V. Gutteridge, “Vitamin A(rt) for an Enriched Curricu. 


esign, Vol. 43, No. 5 (February, 1942), 23. 
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In our eagerness to see the children do “creditable” work we have 
failed to recognize the importance of the symbolic stage. Instead of 
strengthening the instinctive, spontaneous expression, we allow it to be 
crushed through the inhibition that results from imposing technique 
before there is a conscious need for it. . . . So Bobby was encouraged 
to paint more pictures telling new things rather than to make a better 
house and better streetcars in the pictures he had made. In the class 
discussion at this time no comment was made on how well a thing was 
drawn, but emphasis was placed upon ideas expressed. Everything 
was done to encourage the characteristic spontaneity of expression.* 


Of the same two periods in development, manipulation and sym- 
bolization, Gertrude Driscoll presents the psychological aspects of 
guidance: 


Many children lose creative expression in color and form when too 
great emphasis is placed upon realistic reproduction of form. . . - 
Day after day many children draw pictures that seem mere duplicates 
of ones drawn previously. If at this time art instruction attempts 
merely to give them techniques for portraying more accurately these 
external objects, art expression will become a primitive form of drafts- 
manship and lose all possibility of creative expression. Color rather 
than form should be emphasized. When an interest in free experi- 
mentation in color is created children begin to relax and enjoy the art 
period. They find that some colors appeal to them more than others, 
that their reaction to combinations of color is different from the reac- 
tion which they have to any one of the primary colors. . . . Form will 
begin to enter creative expression but more to express a mood than to 
reproduce an object. Teachers should encourage children to experi- 
ment at this level, emphasizing enjoyment of the process with no eval- 
uation of results.‘ 

Combining these three views then, stress is placed on the story, the 
idea expressed in the symbolization, the release of feeling and emo- 
tion, and the use of color. All are in agreement that during the early 
stages of development there should be no pressure toward representa- 
tion. 

Concerning the guidance of expression of children which leads to 


design, Florence Cane states: 
з Margaret F. Mathias, The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. New York: Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1924, рр. 8, 47. 
4 Gertrude Driscoll, How to Study the Behavior of Children. New York: Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941, pp. 11, 12. 
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In placing colors next to each other often enough he discovers har- 
mony; in interlacing lines he finds rhythm; and in opposing masses he 
learns balance. So in this early period there is little teaching except to 
show the child how to take care of the material and to use his body 
freely as he paints. 


However, there are indications from children's comments as well as 
their painting performance that some five-year-olds are conscious of 
the forms and patterns which they are making as they paint, as was 
Susan, ^When you get through with the blue lining — you do the red 
dots,” 


There are indications that the kindergarten child may evidence in- 
terest in the use of different lines and different forms in abstract paint- 
ing. If this interest is present to any degree, the teacher may make the 
best use of it to stimulate interest in the materials, to increase the “art 
vocabulary,” and to increase the limit of the child’s ability and aware- 
ness of those things which constitute art elements and principles 
through casual comments and spontaneous discussion. If the kinder- 
garten can, in this way, bring the dignity to a child’s “design” that is 
usually accorded a representation often inferior in art quality and origi- 
nality, a high standard will have been reached. It is easier to say of a 
Child's picture, “Your man has fine arms and legs" than to say of 
his manipulative, symbolistic, or design-type painting, “What lovely 
brushy lines you’ve made,” or “See the way John has made the dots go 
around and around in all different colors.” Many fruitful ideas as to the 
expressions of art concepts at the five-year-old's level may be found in 
his own Speech.* 


Concerning guidance in the stage of representation or realism, a case 
Сап be made by those who fear to impose an adult point of view on 
child art. Substantial support can be mustered by those who hold that 
children’s art must be viewed from the child’s point of view, evaluated 
with the thought in mind: What is the child experiencing and ex- 
Pressing? 

Perrine, in commenting on a five-vear-old's picture of a man with 
fine eyes and poorly drawn hands, writes: 


; Florence Cane, "Art in the Life of the Child." Gertrude Hartman and Ann Shumaker 


(Eds.), Creative Expression (2nd Ed.). Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Com: 
в рУ, 1939, р. 43. 


mbark, op. cit. 
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It is quite easy to see that Pat focused upon the eyes with a power of 
concentration unusual in a child of her years, the hands and feet re- 
ceiving little more than reflex attention. To have criticized either of 
these negatively at this stage of her development would tend to make 
drawing less of an adventure, and if persisted in, would in time destroy 
her power to take little and go deep, substituting for it the fatal habit 
of scattering the attention. When Pat’s highly developed power of at- 
tention is brought to focus upon the hand as it is brought upon the 
eye, she will draw the hand as well as she drew those eyes.’ 


Says Rockwell Kent: 


So in all certainty the most that can be done for the child in art, be- 
yond a little encouragement — and plenty of paper and chalk and pen- 
cils and water colors, clay, blocks, and the like — is to make his life a 
pleasure. Let him see things — not pictures — animals and all the won- 
derful things that he is curious about — never as a little student of art, 
but with the eyes of an everyday child. 


These statements concerning the guidance of children’s attempts to 
represent their world emphasize rich and vivid firsthand experience, a 
freedom to express that experience as the child himself sees it. They 
stress the quality of the act of expression in contrast to predominant 
interest in the product. 


Do children find emotional release 
through painting? 


The inmost selves of children, which they sometimes have difficulty in 
expressing in their relationships with their associates, are often released 
through creative art. 


Betty, whose presence on the playground was frequently marked 
with outbursts of belligerency and general disturbance, and who suc- 
cessfully “cleaned up” on all the other children, was described by one 
child as “little, but watch out!” And yet, she made another self known 
through her paintings which were curiously lyric, almost poetic in 
quality. 

7 n Van Dearing, Let the Child Draw. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 


. 24. 
8 Rockwell Kent, Rockwellkentiana. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933, 
Р- 3- 
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Oppositely, Arlene, fair, blonde, delicate, gracious, usually well- 
poised, appeared to the casual observer as the essence of daintiness. 
She expressed herself through huge, strong, dominantly dark and bold 
design. The power and vigor displayed was usually mistaken for that 
of a boy. 

Doris, tyrannically dominated by an aggressive parent, was shy, reti- 
cent, timid, rarely speaking unless spoken to. After passing through 
the first stages of experimentation and symbolism, she depicted in the 
Tealistic stage, an uncurbed self in bold, strong, impelling form and 
color, 


Thus, art experiences may be a means of helping children establish 
€motional equilibrium. 

The expression of release may be sharp and definite, as evidenced in 
Specific instances, rather than diffused throughout the art expression 
generally, 


‚ Оп Monday, John painted aggressively, daubing the paint on with 
Vigor. He says, “See what I am painting, mud, mud, mud!" The result 
18 a page covered with muddy brown blotches. It is a feeling which 
John is releasing. 

Clara, who is frequently in conflict with her mother, paints on a 
Tainy day, her mother looking on. Clara paints with red, smacking and 
Spattering the paint at random: rain, rain, rain! 

Therapeutic value is derived when children paint out feelings of an- 
Бег and frustration. It may be necessary to remove the child and his 
Work from too close proximity to others in order to avoid disturbance. 
In situations in which such release expressions are frequent and are 
tied up with other manifestations of emotional disturbance, need of 
Psychological guidance for the child may be indicated. 

The following chart summarizes briefly the guidance of the painting 
and drawing of the five-year-old at each stage of development: 


CUIDANCE OF CHILDREN’S PAINTING AND DRAWING 


Children's Ex pression Teacher's Guidance 
Expression is motor and manipulative; Teacher enjoys the activity with the 
©азше is in the manipulation. child. She makes such comments as: 


“You make big jumps with your brush." 
"You swished the paint on." "Your 
brush goes round and round." 
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Children’s Expression 


Expression is symbolical. 


Expression is beginning to form pattern 
or design. 


Child is attempting to represent objects 
or express ideas through representation. 


Child is releasing inner tension. 


Teacher's Guidance 


Encourages the child to cxpress other 
ideas symbolically. 

"Make more." 

“What clse did you sec?” 


Comments in terms of design in order 
to build thc child's vocabulary and feel- 
ing for design. 
"You have put the blue here and 
here and here.” 


Exposes children to a rich experience in 
simple design in picture books; posters, 
fabrics, on tiles. 


Encourages children to feel the design 
by running hands over the design. 
"The black goes up and down, up 
and down." 
"The big line goes up through thc 
middle — and there is a ball here and 
a ball here." 


Provides rich firsthand experience in 
which children may enjoy color, light 
and dark, dramatic and thrilling move- 
ment, and beautiful form. 


Attempts to understand that child is 
trying to express his feeling. Preserves 
his integrity of expression by permitting 
him to express as he sees it. 
Helps him to enjoy the elements of art 
wherever he may find them. 


Permits expression to go on; if disorgan- 
izing to other children, a place somc- 
what apart from the group is arranged. 
Seeks source when continued expres: 


sions indicate inner tension. Arranges 
for adjustment. 


What of group evaluation of the work 


of children? 


In certain schools it is common practice to gather the children to- 
gether to evaluate their paintings and clay work. In others no attempt 
is made to evaluate; the discussion takes the form of the child telling 
a story about his art work or that of other children in the group. Un- 
doubtedly the skill and perception of the teacher in handling the situ- 
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ation is a strong factor in determining whether the child is helped or 
harmed by this procedure. 

In an attempt to gather data on this question a study? was made 
concerning the use of comment and criticism in helping children with 
their painting. The study revealed wide differences in younger and 
older children, as follows: 

1. Older children name colors almost three times more frequently than ob- 
jects; while the younger ones name objects slightly more often. 


m 


- Older children ask others to look at their pictures and comment favor- 
ably upon the work of others more frequently than younger children. 


v2 


- Older children give evidence of awareness of the elements of line and 
form sixteen times more frequently than younger children. 


The author interpreted the results of the study in these terms: 


++. the more immature kindergarten child is not so interested in the 
Work of others nor in the opinions of others about his work as is the 
mature kindergarten child . . . many kindergarten children may not 
be ready for the formal evaluation period held in many schools. 


On the basis of study and experience the following tentative con- 
clusions concerning the evaluation of art seem justifiable: 


m 


+ At the age of five, children frequently comment verbally on their own 
and others’ art work. 


2. Often the comments are made for the effect on the speaker. 


3. At the age of five, children have become conditioned to comment on 
their art work largely in terms of explaining what it is. 


+ 


: Many five-year-olds are capable of becoming aware of the simpler ele- 
ments of design if they are exposed to comments in an art vocabulary 
Which they understand. 

The following questions are pertinent to teachers making use of 

Stoup discussion: 

1. Should group discussions be reserved for children nearing the sixth year? 

Should such discussions be held only in small groups? 

2. Should material used in group discussion be the work of children un- 

known to the group rather than of the children present at the evaluation? 


* Lembark, op. cit. 
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Should evaluation or appreciation be the purpose 
of the teacher? 


In lieu of the group evaluation period some teachers have substituted 
opportunities for children to enjoy art. These teachers are rewarded by 
the enthusiasm of the children. 


“Oh, you have brought pictures!" 
"Show us some more." 


Says Ritchie, commenting on a "design" in which two shades of green run 
into one another: "I like the part with the folding green, where it folds 
over." 


Douglas, commenting on a “design” in which a bold, black line rises up- 
ward, says: “This (following the line with his hand) goes up, up, up, ир, 
up." Then (touching the yellow color above): “This is like the moon color. 
This is like the blue sky color. This is green trimming." (a border around 
the design) 


Children, commenting on a painting in which a red boat moves through 
smooth blue water, enjoy color and texture: 


NIKKI: I like the nice red. 
Mark: The blue water is so silky. 


Children, commenting on a heavy black-bodied freighter, sunk deep into 
the water and bearing heavy thick booms: 


CHILDREN: It looks so heavy! 

TEACHER: What makes it look so heavy? 

SUSAN: Because it has all those parts on. 

MARK: The big black part (the body). 

JUDY: The water line, because you should see the red water line. 


Child, commenting on a picture in which yellow sun shines through gray 
clouds, shows interest in painting of light: "I think the reason they put 18 
those little orange lines is because it's little places where the sun shines out. 


Linda and May enjoy a picture of a policeman painted by another child 
in the group: 
LINDA: It is really good. 
may: I like the face. He’s winking! Look at his gun holster. He's so fat. 
I like the holster because it is like a real gun, he holds it. Click, click, 


click, click, click, click (here she dramatized with her arm and finget 
policeman shooting his рип). He looks so real. 
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How does the teacher arrange the environment 
for painting and drawing? 


Easels or hanging boards should be provided for painting and drawing. 
Hanging boards may be made by clamping unprinted newspaper to 
heavy cardboard. Spring clamps will hold the paper securely. The card- 
board may then be suspended from the wall or a fence. Unprinted 
newspaper provides the standard material for painting. Other papers 
which lend variety when substituted are wrapping paper, printed news- 
paper (painting over print affords the child new experiences in tex- 
ture), colored newspaper, and black paper. Use of several kinds and 
textures of paper increases the range of the child’s experience, and 
gives variety to the effect his painting produces. 

Paper should be cut in large sizes. Rectangular paper 18 by 24 inches 
is a satisfactory standard size. Varying the shape of the paper, while 
holding to generous size, gives children new experience in shape. Cir- 
cular sheets, ovals, triangular sheets, all evoke new experiments and 
expression. 

Large paintbrushes, 1 inch in width, induce free uninhibited move- 
ment. Cold water paint is satisfactory. The paint comes in dry form 
and must be mixed with water to the consistency of cream. A range of 
Color combinations should be presented, so that the children may 
Experiment. 

Varying the surroundings in which children paint — sometimes in- 
doors, sometimes out of doors — adds to the richness and interest of 
the experience. 

Surrounding the child with paintings, the work of both children and 
adult artists, provides stimulation for the children’s work. 

Framing the children’s work by the use of cardboard frames en- 
hances the appearance of the pictures when hung. This is enjoyed by 

* mature five-year-olds. The more immature children enjoy seeing 
their paintings hung immediately. In fact, they often do not recognize 
their Paintings when, on the day after painting them, they see them 

anging framed on the wall. 

A line of twine may be stretched along the wall back of the easels 
Where the children paint. When taken from the easels the paintings 
ате hung by clothespins for the immediate enjoyment of the group. 
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This procedure probably meets the needs of young children better 
than does the more formal and dclaycd mounting of pictures in card- 
board frames. 

Colored chalk one inch in diamcter affords a medium with which 
children delight to work at easels. This chalk affords an experience in 
depth of texture not to be obtained in painting with cold water paint. 
By using the side of the chalk, children can produce mass design. A 
disadvantage of the chalk drawing is its tendency to rub off when 
touched. Chalk drawings can be preserved by spraying them with a 
fixative. 

Charcoal is another medium which children enjoy using. Mass effect 
can be secured by using the side of the piece of charcoal. Children fre- 
quently are challenged to attempt drawing through this medium. Fig- 
ures and action are frequently the resulting expression. Charcoal prob- 
ably better meets the needs of children who are almost six years of age. 

For drawing, papers of various textures and shapes add richness to 
experience. Unprinted newspaper cut 18 by 24 inches, manila paper, 
butcher paper with its mottled surface, and colored construction paper 
lend variety. 

Because of misuses in practice, the crayon as a medium of expres- 
sion is under a shadow. The crayon has all too often been used because 
of its ready accessibility. This medium has the disadvantage of leading 
to cramped expression. Large mass effects are difficult to achieve with 
crayon. If the paper wrapping of the crayon is stripped off, children 
will possibly produce mass color. The children achieve this result more 
readily with colored chalk. Considerable pressure is necessary when 
crayon is used, and some children find that this expenditure of physical 
energy interferes with the expression of their ideas. 


How can the teacher guide experiences 
in finger painting? 


Another means of creative expression is finger painting. The child finds 
finger paints a means of manipulation, and a medium for expressing 
his ideas freely and boldly. 

A large sheet of glossy paper, shelf paper or the regular finger paint- 
ing paper, is drawn through a pan of water. The wet paper is placed 
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with glazed surface upward on a smooth washable table at a con- 
venient height so the child may stand while painting. The air bubbles 
and wrinkles are carefully smoothed out before a small daub, about a 
teaspoonful, of the desired color is placed in the center of the wet 
paper. The child then uses the whole hand, in circular movements, to 
smear the paint over the entire surface. After the paint is put on the 
paper no further suggestions are necessary, and it is then every artist 
for himself. The child is not limited to the use of his fingers, but may 
employ the side or palm of the hand, fist, elbow, forearm, or any de- 
vice which strikes his fancy. When the painting is finished it should be 
placed on a large smooth surface to dry and then pressed with a hot 
iron on the wrong side before mounting. Finger painting is a valu- 
able outlet for the child in expressing his ideas, fears, and fancies, and 
is regarded by certain teachers as useful in dealing with behavior prob- 
lems and cases of disturbed personality. 

Teachers may make their own finger paint with this simple formula: 


% cup starch 

114 cups boiling water 
% cup soap flakes 

2 teaspoons glycerine 


The mixture may be kept in small jars and colors added as desired. 
The mixture should be of cold cream consistency. 


How can teachers guide children’s expressions 

in clay? 
The pliability of clay, in yielding immediately to the child’s touch, 
makes it the perfect plastic medium. The child’s first response to clay 
18 patting, poking, pulling, squeezing, picking, and pounding. He does 
Not attempt at first to make anything, but is thoroughly satisfied with 
the pleasing sensory experience of manipulation. 

The muscular play often brings an emotional release that results in 
laughter and clownish chatter. “Mine is all squashed up,” says a child, 
holding it squeezed in his hand as he laughs heartily. “Can you do 
this?” asks another, while he pulls his clay apart and then pulls it 
again and again into smaller and smaller pieces. "See me! I can hit 
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mine hard,” calls another child, pounding his clay on the table. “So 
can I,” declares another. The two look at each other and smile in sat- 
isfaction. The sound as well as the feel of the clay has appeal. Quiet, 
inhibited children will often break into giggling at the clay table dur- 
ing their first experience with this medium of expression. 

It may be well to have the beginning clay experience out of doors. 
The center should be arranged to accommodate a small group of chil- 
dren, perhaps four. This grouping tends to eliminate overstimulation. 
The teacher may pass from time to time and make a fitting remark to 
steady the little group. Then, she will gradually, through timely com- 
ment, build work standards for the group. 

The following accounts of working with clay illustrate different ways 
in which children use this medium, and indicate something of the nat- 
ural progression to be expected in its use. 

In the first account, children run a gamut of experimentation and 
manipulation, finally arriving at interest in the object produced. With 
certain children, or groups of children, the stages seen here in a forty- 
minute period, might require several days, or be spread over weeks. 


Nancy enters the classroom, goes to the clay table, picks up a ball of clay, 
says, “I can't make a very big pancake 'cause I haven't much clay." Gary and 
Linda join Nancy at clay table. 


Linda pounds clay with her fists, says to Gary, “Why don't you do this?" 
Cary slaps the clay with the palm of his hand. 

LINDA: Turn yours over, why don't you? (slapping the clay, then look- 
ing at her hands) I don’t have gloves on, do I? 

NANCY: Mine's gushy clay. 

Gary (turns his clay ball): Pound it and make this (flattens his clay 
ball down into a pancake, pounding with the palms of his hands). 

LINDA: Looky, Gary (picks her pancake up and drops it). 

cary: Look what you can make out of this (rolls pancake into a cylin- 
der, leaving a tube through the center. He raises the clay cylinder to 
his eye and looks through it at Linda. He places the tube on the 
board and rolls it into a solid cylinder again). 

nancy: Tomorrow I'll pull out my tooth with a string, if my mother 
will let me. 

cary: I got a tooth out. I’m going to make my clay longer (pulls clay 
into an elongated cylinder). It's a snake. 


Linda imitates Gary’s movements and makes a snake of her clay. 
cary: Mine is the papa snake, yours is the mama snake. 
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LINDA (takes her snake and joins the ends to form a circle): I know 
what I am going to do. This is my crown. 

GARY (imitates): This is my necklace. 

LINDA (begins to roll clay into small balls): These are my Easter eggs. 

NANCY: This is my baby snake. 

cary: Now, I’m making matches (pinches off and rolls small pieces in 
shape of matches). 

NANCY: Look at my ring (makes a clay ring and circles finger). 


Linda returns to making small clay eggs. She then takes a ball of clay and 
makes a plate. Finally she decorates the plate by mounting the small Easter 
eggs around the rim of the plate. 

Gary imitates. 

Р Linda апа Gary bring the clay plates to the drying table to be “kept to 
ry.” 

Nancy makes a candle. This she brings to have dried on the drying tray. 


How can the teacher arrange an environment 
for the use of clay? 


Prepared clay may be presented to children either in the form of a rec- 
tangular block from which pieces are cut or it may be rolled in balls 
about five inches in diameter. 

A pottery jar or a zinc-lined container for the clay is necessary. 
Pottery cookie jars with attractive designs make interesting containers 
for small amounts of clay to be taken out of doors for modeling. 

Satisfactory surfaces on which to work with clay are: 


Individual wooden boards 
Linoleum covered blocks 
Oilcloth covered tables 
Wooden table tops 


А Outdoor arrangements have several advantages, especially if it is pos- 
Sible to have the modeling near an outdoor faucet. 


The problem of getting clay on the floor is eliminated. 

Children may release emotional tension by giggling and pounding clay 
without disturbing others. 

Nature materials of the outdoor environment enhance and enrich the 
Clay modeling experience, 
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Clay may be prepared for use as follows: 


Place dry clay in 10-pound flour or sugar sack. 

Tie with string long enough to make a loop by which to hang sack. 
Cover with water and soak for one hour. 

Hang up until right consistency to work, normally about two days. 
Take clay from sack. 

Cut in squares with wire or string fastened to two spools. 


Another method of preparing clay for use is sometimes followed: 


Use a stone crock with cover. 

Fill crock one quarter full of water. 

Sift in clay until crock is three quarters full. 

Let mixture stand overnight. 

Add more dry clay if mixture is sticky. 

Let stand until dry clay is absorbed. 

Lift out on board dusted with dry clay when mass is no longer sticky. 

Wedge by lifting lumps of clay and dropping them hard. 

Repeat many times. 

Cut with wire stretched between two spools. If air holes appear in lump, 
put together and continue wedging until no air holes remain, 

Make compact block of clay and wrap in damp cloth. 

Put away in crock, and cover. 

Let stand at least one week before using. 


How may parents and teachers interpret 
the art of the child? 


Bert frequently chose paint as a medium of expression. He always 
chose red paint and covered his paper with a red of startling intensity. 
This continued for weeks. The teacher, at a loss to account for this 
behavior found, in conference with his mother, that Bert’s mother and 
father were artists, and ambitious for Bert’s Progress in painting. Was 
Bert attempting to compensate for their ambition for him? 


Kathy chose paint frequently as a medium of expression. Her paint- 
ing, however, did not at first show the progress which is usually to be 
found in children’s painting, but remained in a stage of disconnected 
unrelated brush marks. Each day, when she was called for, her mother 
or grandmother would come to see what she had painted, Kathy would 
mumble an answer, a house, a lady, which the painting obviously was 
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not. After a conference between the teacher and Kathy's mother the 
practice discontinued of inquiring what the painting was. Soon after 
Kathy's paintings began to show the normal steps of progression. She 
experimented more freely with line and form. The psychological block 
to her expression had apparently been removed. 


Teachers have found the following ways effective in interpreting 


children’s art to parents: 


T; 


N 


Show paintings by children, and comment in terms of the child’s point 
of view. The paintings probably should be those of children unknown to 
the particular parent or group to avoid comparison. 


- Stimulate interest through a questionnaire of parent opinion. One 


teacher used a questionnaire as a basis for group discussion to stimulate 
interest of parents in certain educational objectives. One question is il- 
lustrative. In terms of the case presented, parents discussed the desir- 
ability of each alternative parental responsc. John brought home from 
kindergarten a purple blob. His parents should: 


Ask him what it is 

Point out that it would look more like a house if it had a chimney and 
a door 

Praise it warmly 

Show it to visitors 

Provide a place to keep it or have it hung 


- Make available to parents summaries of research and professional opin- 


ion on parental response to children's art expressions. 


- Furnish parents a bibliography on children's art. If the school has a loan 


library accessible to parents many will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to extend their knowledge. 
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Fresh air, sunlight, and 
active outdoor play are 
vital to health and growth 


CHAPTER XII 


PROVISIONS FOR THE PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG CHILD 


How can teachers use an outdoor environment? 


A well-equipped play yard immediately adja- 
cent to the classroom is highly desirable. Weather permitting, the 
Breater part of the time at school can then be spent out of doors. Fresh 
air, sunlight, and active outdoor play are vital to the health and growth 
of young children. 

Such a play yard should be thought of as an extension of the school- 
Toom itself. Activities promoting social, emotional, and intellectual 
learnings need not necessarily be confined to the four walls of a school- 
тоот. During much of the time they can be carried on out of doors un- 
der Conditions highly favorable to maximum physical development. 
Movable equipment can be used outside or inside, wherever it is 
Needed, 

Young children need their own yard as surely as they need their own 
Toom. However, in some situations it is not immediately possible for 
them to have one entirely to themselves. They have to share it with 
other groups. To be sure, this is not desirable, but it is possible to 
adjust to these circumstances until such time as a separate yard can be 
Provided, 

Partitioning areas adjacent to the rooms of younger children can 
Usually be done, but it takes time. Zoning helps until partitions can be 
built. Schedules can be arranged so that other groups are indoors dur- 
Ing the time the young children are out. 8 

еп yards are used by more than one group, problems of sharing 
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of equipment and supplies are many and require careful planning by 
teachers and administrators working together. For example, easels and 
paints may have to be moved inside when the children go in. Hollow 
blocks may be divided if there are enough of them; or groups may take 
turns by day or week about using them; or they may be used by one 
group exclusively and put away every time. Use of equipment such as 
a jungle gym presents few sharing problems compared with blocks. 

Ап outdoor environment, however difficult to obtain, is worth all 
the trouble and effort entailed. In providing an outdoor program for 
young children during as many days as weather permits, teachers and 
administrators are making a genuine contribution to the health and 
physical welfare of the children. 


What provision should be made for large 
muscle and motor development? 


The environment of young children should include a wide variety of 
play equipment. Each piece should be selected with a view to the con- 
tribution it can make to the physical development of children and to 
their joy in using it. They like equipment that lends itself to lifting, 
pushing, pulling, crawling, stretching, and climbing. They like to ex- 
periment and use previously developed skills in balancing, guiding, di- 
recting, and judging weight and distance. 

Equipment and other materials should be selected that promote the 
development of the large muscles. Children of this age are not yet 
ready for many activities requiring fine muscle co-ordination. 

A variety of well-selected equipment and materials is not enough, 
however. The wise guidance of the teacher is vitally necessary. It is she 
who makes sure that children are using the equipment and materials 
to advantage. She secs to it that each child engages in a variety of ac 
tivities in the course of a day or a weck. If one child or group of chil- 
dren tends to use certain pieces of equipment to the exclusion of oth- 
ers, she rearranges the environment and tries to direct their interests 
and activities into different channels. It takes careful observation, un- 
derstanding, and subtle redirection of activity on the part of the 
teacher to insure total, maximum physical development for all chil- 

dren in a group. 
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The following equipment and materials in the environment are ap- 
propriate for the use of five-year-olds: 


LARGE HOLLOW BLOCKS: Much muscular development is afforded by the hol- 
low blocks without hand holes. Children must reach around the block in 
order to lift it, which calls many muscle groups into active use. Stooping, 
stretching, and lifting are all splendid muscle builders. Hollow blocks sug- 
gest construction to the young child, and the dramatic play possibilities 
keep the children using them again and again in a variety of ways. 


JOUNCING BOARDS: A flexible plank about twelve feet long may be supported 
at each end by a hollow block which raises the plank six inches from the 
ground. The children like to jump onto the plank and keep it bouncing 
by jumping up and down and remaining on as long as possible. The mus- 
cular demands are increased when a child tries to jump on while someone 
else is bouncing the board. 


LARGE BOXES AND BOARDS: Packing boxes of all sizes provide facilities for 
climbing, crawling, and balancing. Combined with boards placed in a va- 
tiety of patterns and positions, from box to box and from box to ground, 
there are many possibilities for use. Changing the arrangement from time 
to time is beneficial because of the pushing and lifting entailed. When- 
ever they are moved the teacher checks carefully to see that the boards are 
firmly in place before the children walk or climb on them. Boards used in 
connection with boxes should have cleats nailed under each end to pre- 
vent them from slipping. Packing boxes and boards also lend themselves 
to a wide variety of dramatic-play activities. Placed flat on the ground 
with the open side up they may become rowboats, ships, automobiles, or 
airplanes; piled high, skyscrapers, placed end to end, trains; arranged in a 
hollow square, fences. The possibilities are almost endless. 


CROSS BARS: These are best fastened to posts above a loose dirt base. It is im- 
portant that no object be permitted directly beneath the bar as there is a 
Possibility of children falling or hitting head or arms against it as they 
swing from the bar. Abdominal muscles are brought into use as children 
hang from hands or knees. 

SwiNcs; Pumping to make himself go up in a swing develops a child's large 
muscles, Pushing by the teacher or children should be discouraged except 
With immature children. 


JUNGLE сүм: Both leg and arm muscles, as well as shoulders and back, are 
developed by the climbing activities involved. For safety, children should 
Carn to respect the rights of others using the equipment. They should 
learn also to leave all toys and other objects on the ground, away from the 
Jungle gym, when they climb. 
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SLIDE: A favorite of all ages, the slide employs both running and climbing 
activities. A portable slide that can be moved occasionally to a new sec- 
tion of the yard incites fresh interest in sliding. 

LADDER: A six-foot portable but sturdy ladder, made with a half dozen cross 
boards instead of the usual rungs, can be carried by the children and 
placed against a wall or packing box for climbing. A longer ladder may Бе 
fastened securely as more permanent equipment in some special place. 


TREE HOUSE OR CLIMBING PLATFORM: A platform, eight or ten feet above the 
ground, may be reached by climbing the tree in which it is located; if no 
trees are available, it may be built on top of a playhouse or other support 
and reached by means of a ladder. The climb up and down affords mus- 
cular exercise and the height attained by the effort is a direct challenge 
for many repeated attempts. In carrying on dramatic-play activities there 
is opportunity for social, emotional, and intellectual as well as physical 
development. 


WALKING BOARDS: А two-by-four on edge may provide the same fun as walk- 
ing the rail under much safer circumstances. The co-ordination necessary 
for perfect balancing is developed through repeated use of this piece of 
equipment. The rail may be supported by a cross board nailed to each end 
on the under side. 


SEESAWS: The seesaw, if use is properly supervised, can provide the young 
child with thrilling muscular exercise. 


TIRE ON КОРЕ: A discarded auto tire suspended by a rope from a tree limb ot 
other support affords a delightful means of exercising legs, back, and ab- 
dominal muscles. The best exercise is obtained when the child puts his 
arms and head, face down, through the tire, pushes with his feet, then 
lifts them from the ground, and balances himself in this position while 
swinging. 

WHEEL TOYS AND WAGONS: Tricycles call for a smooth floor or paved surface. 
Leg muscles receive the greatest benefit from their use. A child may spend 
literally hours in dramatic play on tricycles which often vie with other 
equipment for interest appeal and prevent him from using a variety of 
types of apparatus. Learning to share and take turns is some help, but it 
may be advisable to put the tricycles away after a certain time each day 
in order that the children may concentrate on other forms of activity. 

The most benefit from wagons comes to the child who pulls a full load 
with both hands on the handle directly behind his back. This gives an 
equalized use of shoulder and back muscles not possible when only one 
hand is employed. 


LARGE DOLL-HOUSE FURNITURE: If space permits, the outdoor playhouse may 
be equipped with rugged boxes for furniture. This will allow for moving 
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by hand or wagon and will be another means of exercising muscles. 
Dramatic-play possibilities here are almost unlimited. 

BROOMS AND Mops: Using the common broom and mop requires the use of 
large muscles. Children delight in using them when playing house and 
when cleaning up their room after work time. Handles on the brooms and 
mops should be cut to appropriate lengths for the use of small children. 

GARDENING TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT: Digging is a favorite activity for most 
children. A garden affords opportunities to dig in the soil with spade and 
hoe, and to use a rake. Children develop back and shoulder muscles by 
using a wheelbarrow for hauling purposes. Stooping and lifting is involved 
in loading and unloading successfully. A wheelbarrow should be sturdily 
built and of an appropriate size for children to handle. The use of the wa- 
tering can, even, requires muscular co-ordination, especially in sprinkling 
successfully a designated plant or garden row. 

Aside from gardening, there are other digging activities that are benefi- 
cial and exciting. A “digging pit,” a special place set aside for digging, af 
fords an outlet for pent-up energy and exercises back, leg, arm, and shoul- 
der muscles. With the teacher's supervision, this is a safe enough activity 
if spades and shovels are sturdy, small enough for the children's use, and 
only reasonably sharp. 

SMALL TRAINS, PLANES, AUTOMOBILES: Simple, nonmechanical toys demand 
more activity on the part of the child than self-propelled ones. Mechan- 
ical toys which wind up encourage passive observation and should be 
avoided. A truck or engine that requires pushing inspires more action 
than one which goes by its own power, awe-inspiring as the latter may be. 
Excellent physical activity results as children crawl on hands and knees 
beside a line of wooden block cars, or run across the yard holding a plane 
at arm's length above the head. Sturdily built toys with few movable parts 
ате of greater value than mechanical ones when the physical development 
of young children is considered. 

RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS: Tripping on toes, skipping, walking, and running 
аге natural means of expression while playing such instruments as rattles, 
drums, and tambourines. Large muscle groups are exercised and the rhyth- 
mical activities highly satisfying to the children. 

PIANO AND PHONOGRAPH: The piano and phonograph are both useful in pro- 
viding background for bodily rhythmic response. 

BALLS AND BEAN Bacs: Throwing, catching, bouncing, rolling, chasing, or 
Teturning balls requires an abundance of energy and, in some cases, con- 
Siderable skill. Balls used by children of this age should be large and fairly 
Soft. Bean bags, also, may be used to satisfy children’s desire to throw. 


ey are easily and economically made so a large number can be available 
Or use, 
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PUNCH BAG: Punching a bag requires vigorous exercise of fists, arms, and 
shoulders. It may also serve as a substitute for someone a child feels as if 
he wants to hit. It is acceptable to punch a bag, and the teacher encour- 
ages the children to use it to work off excess energy and possible irritation. 

JUMP ROPES: Some young children like to jump rope, although it requires 
co-ordination of arm and leg muscles that many have not yet developed. 

JUMPING PIT: A hole is dug six feet or more in diameter and six to eight 
inches deep. The bottom of the pit is spaded, leaving soft, loose dirt. The 
depression is then filled level with the ground with sawdust or shavings. 
The children enjoy jumping up and down in such a pit. This involves 
simple yet active exercise appealing particularly to the more immature 
children. 


WADING POOL: Various forms of water play are healthful when the weather 
permits and when the teacher can give proper supervision. A shallow pool 
with a good drain may be permanently installed in the play yard or a 
portable canvas wading pool may be used. 


TUB AND WASHBOARD: Washing doll clothes, even in pantomime in a dry 
tub, is fun. When the weather is warm enough, actual soapsuds may be 
used, the clothes rinsed, and hung on a line to dry. The line should be 
placed high enough for the children to reach by stretching. This activity 
involves the use of many muscles and the children thoroughly enjoy it. 
Needless to say, a large waterproof apron of canvas, oilcloth, or rubberized 
cloth, protecting back as well as front, should be worn by children while 
engaging in water play. 

BUBBLE PIPE: Blowing bubbles holds a fascination that is never lost. Abdom- 
inal muscles control the breath required for good bubbles. For sanitary 
reasons, each child must have his own bubble pipe marked plainly with 
his name if this activity is to be carried on. 

BOATS ON POND: When the weather is warm enough for water play, sailing 
boats on a pond is a favorite activity. Stooping, bending, reaching, and 
stretching are natural by-products of this kind of play. 

DRESS-UP CLOTHES: At this age, boys as well as girls like to dress up. Muscle 
co-ordination in donning the apparel is required and the variety of 
dramatic-play activities that follow leads to much physical activity. А 
chest of discarded but clean clothing of almost any size, shape, and color 
will stimulate ideas. Seasonal additions such as Santa Claus suits increase 
the value of the collection of dress-up clothing. 


In the preceding list of equipment, development of the larger mus- 
cles received the major emphasis. Young children are easily fired with 
the desire to undertake something requiring finer muscular co-ordina- 
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tion than they have yet developed. However, there are a number of 
activities that children may engage in that develop co-ordination of the 
smaller muscles without undue tension and nerve strain. Some of the 
materials and equipment are included in the list that follows: 


POTTER’S CLAY: A good grade of soft clay is necessary. The children are given 
large pieces that they may roll in the hands, squeeze, press, push, pat, and 
pound. These manipulative experiences help develop muscular co-ordina- 
tion and familiarity with the characteristics of the medium that must pre- 
cede successful molding and modeling of objects. 


EASELS AND COLD WATER PAINT: There is value in manipulative use of brush 
and paint. The child who is given repeated opportunities for manipulative 
experiences at the easel will have gained much satisfaction and developed 
better muscle co-ordination when he is ready to use the paint to express 
definite ideas. Stiff bristle brushes offer the necessary resistance to the full 
arm movement employed by the child standing at the easel. Newsprint 
paper cut in large sizes allows for full muscle movement as the child 
paints, 


TOOLS AND woop: Softwood scraps, small but substantial tools, medium- 
sized nails, and a low workbench should be provided for the manipulative 
kind of woodwork that children of this age undertake. Girls as well as 
boys profit from and enjoy these activities. Both large and small muscles 
are used while hammering, sawing, nailing, standing, stooping, and get- 
ting out and putting away tools and work. 

SANDPILE: Pounding, patting, digging, sifting, and pouring sand; building 
roadways, mounds, tunnels, and ditches; all these activities call for the use 
of both large and small muscles. 


Мир: Garden soil mixed with varying amounts of water in a pan provides 
the child with a material which he manipulates with delight and molds 
into various shapes. Mud pies are but one version, but even the homely 
mud pie has various shapes, sizes, and consistencies influenced by the 
child’s growing muscular control and sense of proportion. 


PAPIER MáCHÉ: If paper pulp is used as a modeling medium, a preservative 
should be used in the mixture to prevent souring. Children are naturally 
slow about tearing the paper, and after the first experiences in which they 
learn how the pulp mixture is actually made, little value accrues from 
long periods spent in its preparation. If the teacher wishes to prepare the 
pulp for molding, the child may gain some value from using it afterward. 

GARDEN: Gardening may have its more exacting side, even for the young 


child. Stepping between the plants calls for muscular control and balance. 
Making the hill, sprinkling enough of the finer seeds and not too many in 
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the right places, making the rows and spacing the coarser seeds equidis- 
tant and at the right depth, covering them with the correct amount of 
dirt, pulling the weeds and not the plants, thinning, giving enough water 
and not too much; all of these and many other demands are made on the 
young gardener’s finer muscles. 


PLAYHOUSE: The child at five uses finer muscles in this dramatic play than 
in the previous years of his life. He sets the table with more precision; 
uses the eggbeater; irons the doll clothes, doll covers, tablecloths, and 
napkins in the house with great care. The fact that his iron is cold does 
not discourage him nor lessen the muscular co-ordination he demands of 
himself in this work. As in the use of carpenter's tools, boys and girls 
have equal rights to participation in the activities, Boys who are not 


teased by an older child or adult will usually engage in doll-house play 
with wholehearted enthusiasm. 


DOLL AND DOLL CLOTHES: Dressing and undressing dolls; carrying them in 
arms, doll buggies, and wagons; including them in many other dramatic- 
play activities; in all these activities muscular co-ordination is required. 
Doll clothes should be simple with buttons large and easy to button. 

HOOKS, BUTTONS, AND APRON STRINGS: 
small buttons, tie shoestrings and 
ег aprons better than their own. 
loops on hooks, and otherwise exe 
the use of their smaller muscles. 


DRESSING AND UNDRESSING: The same may be said of taking off and putting 
on various articles of clothing and wraps. 


PETS AND ANIMALS: Feeding pets involves Carrying of i f 

5 AND A? Кес 1 partially filled pans о 
liquid without spilling. Sometimes this includes Беде ore b ыд 
ing to set down or lift the рап, 


The five-year-old can manage not-too- 
apron ties. Children can tie each oth- 
They can hang towels and clothing by 
tt their growing independence through 


CAGES AND DOOR LATCHES: Latc 


hes on animal 
and locks offer a challenge t Momo o LE 


o muscular skill. 


not only a skill in using wa 
breaking them, but a set of val 


proves helpful to the child in many of 
owever, I$ an activity too often connected 
tk involving undue strain or with busy work 


which keeps the child i í ; sos 
ss med А Па occupied without challenging his ingenuity or cre- 
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dren of this age. The use of scissors for free cutting, on the other hand, 
may be done without strain. There is a need for clarifying the various lev- 
els of skill required in cutting with scissors. Children need first an oppor- 
tunity for simple, manipulative experiences in cutting. Newspapers may 
be cut into narrow pieces to fill a doll pillow and mattress; colored paper 
may be cut for Easter or Thanksgiving baskets; shiny, colored strips may 
be cut as decoration for a Christmas tree; or paper may be cut for no par- 
ticular purpose except the satisfaction the child gains from the manipula- 
tive activity. 

CRAYONS: Since the use of even large-sized crayons requires exacting muscu- 
lar co-ordination that should not be expected of a five-year-old, it is rec- 
ommended that they be used very sparingly or not at all. Other art media 
satisfy better the child's liking for color. 


PUZZLES: Picture puzzles made of plywood and cut in large pieces challenge 
the skill and intelligence of some children. A back or a frame to hold the 
pieces in place helps the child as he works and as he moves or lifts the 
puzzle. 


NESTS OF HOLLOW BOXES AND CYLINDRICAL CONES: Small wooden boxes of 
graduated size that fit into one another may be manipulated in various 
ways by children. Tin cans with dull edges and in graduated size may be 
collected and painted for similar use or for containers for miscellaneous 
material. Brightly painted circles of wood of various diameters with 
doughnut holes may be built into cones and other shapes when placed on 
an upright standard. Materials of this kind offer opportunities for ma- 
nipulative play and help satisfy the child's interests in bright colors and 
in relative size, form, and design. 


COTTON Rovinc: Children may use cotton roving or large-sized soft cotton 
cord for tying into knots, braiding, or weaving. Simple improvised belts, 
ladders, and hammocks may be the result, if the experience goes beyond 
the manipulative stage. 


RAW MATERIALS: The value of raw materials can scarcely be overestimated in 
any list. Materials that call forth the ingenuity of the child have prefer- 
ence over those which merely draw certain muscles into play. 


How can accidents be prevented? 


The safety of the kindergarten children is the concern of the teacher at 
all times, As the children work and play she knows where they are and 
what they are doing. She notices how they are using the equipment. 
When advisable, she makes suggestions and demonstrates its safe use. 
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The teacher checks regularly the condition of the equipment. 
Broken toys and splintered blocks are dangcrous and should be put 
aside promptly for repairs. All boards and boxes upon which children 
climb and walk should be substantial. Unusually sharp edges on equip- 
ment and furniture should be protected or removed. 

The arrangement of equipment in the room and play yard is ana- 
lyzed from the standpoint of safety. Centers where active play takes 
place are given plenty of space. If there are swings they are given a 
wide berth. Arrangements arc such that children have a minimum of 
collisions with each other and with equipment. 

The teacher helps children remember to park wheel toys in desig- 
nated places out of the way of running feet. Children learn not to leave 
toys on steps and in passageways. They learn how to pile blocks in 
such a way that they will not slip out of place. They learn that blocks 
and toys must not be thrown. 

Children take pride in Cleaning up after working or after a lunch 


period. Putting things away, wiping off tables and equipment, brush- 
ing up the floor are responsibilities that the 
The teacher stands by, 
ever necessary. 

Accidents can often be avoided by forethought but when they do 
occur, it is the teacher's responsibility to see that first aid is given. In 
case of accidents of a serious nature she must know where to locate a 
nurse or a doctor. 

While the teacher looks carefully 
maintains a calm and assured attit 
makes the children feel secure; he 


y can gradually assume. 
encouraging them and lending a hand when- 


after the safety of the children, she 
ude at all times. Such an attitude 


Ips them to be self-confident and 
happy as they carry on their work and play. When an accident occurs 


it is even more necessary for the teacher to maintain her poise, for the 
ы ў : А 
injured child and the other children depend on her, There is no time 
for panic when immediate and decisive action must be taken 


How can children be protected a 


ee gainst contagion 
and infection? 


Every precaution is taken against conta 


gion and infection among chil- 
dren of this age. Common colds and о 


ther diseases of children can be 
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contracted readily through contact with other persons suffering from 
the infection. 

Daily health inspection of each child is important. Every child who 
shows signs of illness should be excluded from the group as a precau- 
tionary measure. Co-operation of the parents is highly desirable and 
can usually be secured by frank discussion of the reasons for inspection 
and isolation. 

The teacher is usually the one responsible for the daily health in- 
spection of each child. She may be given sufficient instruction to as- 
sume the responsibility since nurses are not available for this duty in 
the majority of schools. 

Many teachers use successfully the plan of having each child come 
to the room immediately upon his arrival at school in the morning. 
This not only gives the teacher an opportunity to greet and talk to the 
child individually, thus contributing to his fecling of security and 
worth, but also to observe him carefully for any signs of illness. 

She notices any signs of rash or redness, a cough, or a sore throat. At 
no time, however, does the teacher presume to diagnose the nature of 
the illness, She may say or write that he seems to have a rash. She may 
Dot say or write that it is measles, even though she may think it is. 

A physical examination by a physician, preferably before the child 
enters school for the first time, is a further safeguard of the health of 
the individual and the group. Accurate cumulative health records are 


kept by the nurse and the teacher. They are available for use when 
needed. 


What activities may be planned to promote health, 
physical development, and mental hygiene? 


Instead of thinking of physical education as limited to a program of 
games or exercises, the early childhood specialist realizes that the 
health and physical development of children are by-products of day- 
by-day activities. This makes it important that certain types of activi- 
ties be included in each day's program. Furthermore, the interrela- 
tionship of the physical and the emotional well-being is included in 
the general term, physical education. Any consideration of the physi- 
cal education of the child will include a recognition of the daily activi- 
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ties as well as the equipment and materials in the child's immediate 
environment. 


HEALTHFUL WASHROOM ROUTINES. Cood habits and attitudes toward 
routines of elimination are essential for optimum health. The children 
should establish these while in the kindergarten. Habits of flushing 
the toilet and washing hands are important and should become a part 
of the routine. 

Every classroom for young children should have its lavatory. Desir- 
able habits and attitudes can be established more readily if the 
teacher can give supervision to children when it is needed. The chil- 


Glare on walls, tables, and easels į = уа -an 
Glare should be avoided also at res 


PETS AND CLEANLINESS. For re 


asons of health 
care, housing, and sanitation f and safety, the proper 


or animals kept at school are of utmost 
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importance since large numbers of children come in contact every 
day with the pets and their quarters. While animals may be brought 
inside for short periods they should be housed out of doors, Animal 
pens should be kept clean at all times. Cages should be well-ventilated 
and sufficiently large. 

Supervision by the teacher is necessary when children are feeding 
animals. Their enthusiasm for the task sometimes stands in the way 
of good judgment, and the animals bite. The teacher helps children 
remember to keep the pets away from their faces when they are play- 
ing with them. Hands are washed each time after handling pets. 


HABITS OF CLEANLINESS. Children should develop the habit of covering 
the nose and mouth when coughing, sneezing, and yawning. Toys and 
objects other than food should be kept away from the mouth. Each 
child has a toothbrush and comb and should learn to use only his own. 

The teacher sees to it that all dishes, drinking cups, and silver are 
properly sterilized after they are used. The child should form the habit 
of using only his own. Washing the hands before eating or touching 
food is not an easy habit for a child to acquire, but it is important. In 
helping children develop constructive attitudes and habits in such 
Matters the teacher is making a definite contribution to health 
education, 


NUTRITIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN. The midmorning lunch of fruit juice 
and crackers, for example, gives the children needed nourishment and 
Serves social needs as well. Normal children usually need this nourish- 
Ment in addition to their regular meals. Children showing signs of 
malnutrition may need an even more substantial lunch at this time. 
The doctor and nurse working with the school nutritionist or the 
teacher can determine such needs. A steady gain in height and weight 
is one indication that a child is receiving proper nourishment. 

The teacher who sits down to midmorning lunch with the children, 
sharing in enjoyable conversation, and helping quietly with their eat- 
ing Problems, is promoting children's social as well as physical growth, 


CHILDREN’S POSTURE. Instances of poor posture in young children are 
Usually traceable to weak, underdeveloped muscles. Use of climbing 
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equipment and other muscle-building apparatus is the best assurance 
of posture improvement at this age level. Bodily rhythmic activities of 
a dramatic nature are also helpful. 

Uneven wear at the heel of a young child’s shoe may indicate a foot 
weakness which may be corrected through proper exercise. Small lifts 
may be added to the heel of the shoe in such a way that muscles are 
strengthened with every step the child takes. The advice of an ortho- 
pedic doctor or foot specialist is necessary. Thoughtful teachers will 
notice a need for this type of service among young children. 

In bringing up problems of posture with parents it is usually best to 
have the general problem of child posture discussed first in a group 
meeting. Interest once aroused, parents often observe postural difficul- 
ties of their children and approach the teacher with the problem. She 
can then talk more freely with them, giving certain suggestions, and if 
need be, referring them to sources of professional advice. 


and rest is important 
if his basic needs are 


Periods of complete rest and relaxation. 

for brief periods during the day is 
t difficult. The young child can de- 
"Supervised rest time. Interruptions 
be minimized or avoided by the 
cher ‘ance of this phase of the day’s 
activities, 


A proper balance of activity and rest usual] 


{ romot 1 be- 
havior on the part of children, Occasionally, ee 


however, they become 
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overstimulated or overexcited. Such moments call for expert teacher 
guidance. 

In the first place, the teacher herself remains poised and calm. She 
observes carefully the centers of greatest activity. She locates the child 
or children who are overexcited. She listens for the idea that has 
caused the excitement, then she quietly makes certain changes. 

Regrouping by directing one or more children to other activities 
may be tried. An overstimulated child who has been playing with a 
group may be directed to raw materials such as clay and paint. The use 
of such materials usually has a quieting, relaxing effect on an individ- 
ual. He has an opportunity to express himself and yet work alone or 
beside some other person. Ouiet play materials such as large wooden 
beads and large-sized peg boards may serve the same purpose if used 
as raw materials although these so often have been overworked or mis-. 
used that one hesitates to recommend them. 

Initiative, spontaneity, and enjoyment on the part of the children 
need not be sacrificed when the teacher plans for a balanced program 
of activity and rest. As a matter of fact, such a program makes it pos- 
sible for children to show these qualities. 


VALUE OF RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES. Rhythmic bodily movement of a dra- 
Matic and joyous character is included among the daily activities. The 
teacher realizes the value for children of this type of rhythmic activity 
in developing motor co-ordination, posture, and poise as well as in al- 
leviating general strain and tension and providing emotional release. 

This type of activity has replaced the gymnastic-exercise type of ac- 
tivity and the teacher-directed organized games in a program for five- 
year-olds which takes into account the total development of young 
children, It is generally accepted that the benefits which formal organ- 
ized games and exercises have, can better be achieved with children of 
this age by spontaneous, rhythmic bodily activity. Furthermore, there 
ате other advantages not found in games. 

Rhythmic bodily movement, with or without music, becomes a me- 
dium of art expression. As in any other art, the child may make use of 
the medium in any of various ways according to his level of develop- 
Ment. The child’s bodily rhythmic responses may be compared to his 
USe of clay or paint. He may try out the medium for the pure joy of 
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the activity itself. One day as he uses the medium at random he may 
create a result which delights him. Later, he deliberately may use the 
art medium for the purpose of expressing an idea. 

In the case of bodily rhythms, a child may be in a purely manipula- 
tive stage of development, running, galloping, skipping, and moving 
for the shcer joy of the motion itself. The musical accompaniment, of 


whatever nature, may be an incentive but not an essential. Much of 


this type of movement is done without music or with a thythmic back- 
ground, supplied by percussion instruments, Later, the activity may be 
a means of expressing a mood or feeling; still later, a means of inter- 
preting a given idea in thythmic pantomime or bodily movement to 
musical accompaniment. Much of this ac 
nature; yet again, the movemen 
tation of the music itself. 


tivity may be of a dramatic 
t of body may be the child’s interpre- 


vided for rhythmic activity of a purely 


es provide for consistent physi- 
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meeting situations, increasing self-direction, and the like. Consistent 
and thoughtful guidance on the part of the teacher is necessary if the 
fullest value from each type of activity is to be realized. 

The teacher's consistent and thoughtful guidance is particularly im- 
portant for the child who shows signs of problem behavior. Nervous- 
ness, shyness, irritability, possessiveness, and extreme negativism are a 
few of the signs indicative of trouble. The teacher should give help as 
early as possible after observing these tendencies not only for the sake 
of the individual but also the group. A few individuals can often upset 
a group of otherwise well-adjusted children. 

Careful observation of the reactions of children to the environment 
that has been set up is essential. A few significant notes describing the 
behavior of individuals are jotted down during the day. After the chil- 
dren have gone home the teacher recalls by means of her notes the 
child’s responses to various situations. She tries to interpret the be- 
havior, determining causes for it in view of the facts she has. She de- 
cides upon guidance policies that seem appropriate. As further obser- 
Vations of behavior are noted, guidance procedures are adjusted 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HELPING CHILDREN 
IN PERSONAL-SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Observations of an entering group of children 
have been summarized in Chapter II. These records suggest that five- 
year-olds reveal established patterns of behavior in responding to their 
first school experience. 


1. Some children tend to avoid many demands of the new situation, min- 
imizing their own responses wherever possible. This behavior pattern 
has been variously described as timid, recessive, inhibited, or withdraw- 
Ing. 

+ Other children seem to rush into the new situation, responding to as- 
pects of the environment on the basis of their own vigor and interests. 
They show little regard for the needs or suggestions of children or adults. 
They are, therefore, frequently destructive or careless of materials, and 
often in conflict with both children and adults. This pattern has been 
variously described as aggressive, attacking, destructive, or protecting 
behavior. 

3- Still others meet the challenge with increased effort, showing interest in 

Materials and equipment, but also attempting to regulate their own ac- 
tivities in accordance with the needs of others. 


N 


] In order to analyze specific techniques used by teachers and parents 
In helping children make adequate personal-social adjustments, records 
Were kept of a group of twenty kindergarten children. These records in- 
Cluded observation of the children’s responses to materials and age 
Mates, conferences with and reports from parents, and the teacher's 
Arrangement of equipment and selection of activities. Records describ- 
ing the curriculum were analyzed for techniques of personal-social ad- 
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justment. These plans imply an analysis by parents and teachers. of 
а causal factors impeding the children’s adjustment. А description 
унт" in which parents and teachers may work effectively together 
will be found in the following chapter. | 

The techniques used by teachers and parents which seemed most 
successful in helping those children characterized by timidity, and 
those described as aggressive, are summarized here. This list is by no 
means exhaustive; it is a report of techniques which were used with 
some success for this group of children, or with groups of children de- 
scribed in the social studies activities. Many of these are indeed old 
tricks, and not confined to timid or aggressive children. Most of them 
have long been employed by skilled teachers for all children. Often 
they are used so intuitively and adroitly that it is difficult to capture 
pictures of them in process. 


Provisions made especially for timid 
and withdrawing children 


The timid and withdrawing children were failing to respond to many 
aspects of the school situation. They were missing opportunities for 
developing skills in dealing with materials, for accumulating experi- 
ences of conflict or co-operation with other children, and for increas- 
ing their adequacy in communication and expression. Their potential- 
ities could develop fully only as their interaction with the physical 
and social environment was increased, 


TECHNIQUES USED BY TEACHERS 


1. Specific information or skills were sometimes taught to timid chil- 
dren before such skills were presented to the group. This provided 
both an incentive for the child’s increased participation and an op- 
portunity for group response and approval. 


Robert evidenced little interaction with the other children although his 
response to materials was good and he showed particular interest in me- 
chanical toys. The teacher noticed one day that Robert had learned how 
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This made Robert the center of much interest and admiration by the 
other children. 


Louise’s mother reported that she was as diffident and shy at home as at 
School, and that she rarely volunteered any information about school. 
During the conference it was learned that Louise had been greatly inter- 
ested in her sister's roller skates and had attempted some use of them. By 
agreement, Louise's mother allowed her to improve this skill. This was 
later utilized in school discussion when the teacher brought out the fact 
that Louise was the only child in the group who had been “оп skates." 
Alice showed little interest or satisfaction in any school activities except 
at apparatus time when she displayed dexterity on the acting bar. Once 
She did several involved gymnastics with enjoyment but was always 
alone; if she could not have the acting bar she simply stood apart. One 
day the teacher stood with two other children watching while Alice per- 
formed alone, She then exclaimed, “I don't see how you do it, Alice,” 
“Oh, it’s easy,” said Alice quickly, without thinking, “like this, then like 
this.” Soon Alice was teaching some of her special tricks to two other 
children, 


This technique has been analyzed in controlled studies conducted 
at the University of Iowa.’ In these studies, children selected be- 
Cause of their timidity and reluctance to participate were helped to 
become competent in certain specific activities. When returned to 
the group after special training these children showed increased 
ability to lead, and strong tendencies to assert themselves and to 
direct others. Thus these specific skills appeared to change the 
child’s role in the group and his relationship to his peers. 

2. Consistency in routine increased the quiet, shy child’s security in 
the school situation. Particular care was taken to allow few irregu- 
larities in routine for these children. 

Larry was not included in the groups going on short excursions to use a 
Pay telephone or to see the gas station during the first months of kin- 
dergarten. While he had not actually participated in the play he had 

een watching with the group and could easily have been included. It 
Was felt, however, that the changes in routine involved would confuse 

апу since he was frequently upset by minor changes. The day when he 
Voluntarily asked the teacher, ^May I go with you to the farm tomor- 
Tow?” was considered a milestone for Larry. 


7 See L, n i tudy of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Chil- 
Ten,” L, M Sosy ye в Ménged Behavior of the Preschool Child. Iowa 
ЧУ, Iowa: University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, IX, 1934, 7-64; and M. L. 

Use The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool Children. Iowa City, Iowa: 

"lvetsity of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, XII, 1936. 
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In the group routines of being called for juice and rest, or of moving 
from one room to another, care was exercised to call Ronnie and Bradie 
at the first or at the last. In this way it was possible for the teacher to be 
near these two children to encourage them from step to step in the 
routine. 


. Appreciation of the child's effort was frequently expressed by the 


teacher to the child. 


Comments such as, "You've worked hard this morning on that design,” 
and “I like the way you've used the blue,” were given quietly to Eric at 
painting time. 

Ronnie had spent the morning in his characteristic dreamy way, showing 
little response to the children or to materials. One child, in passing, 
pointed to the pile of blocks Ronnie had gathered and asked, “What’s 
that?" Ronnie replied, apparently at random, “А pier." Later the teacher, 
having overheard this, said to Ronnie, “Апа this is a pier, isn't it? It 
could go out here this far, too, if you wished." 


. Expressions of affection were freely conveyed by the teacher to these 


children directly and privately, in order not to increase the child's 
confusion or embarrassment. This is similar to the technique listed 
above, but personal in nature rather than directed toward his ef- 
fort or more objective products. 


When Penny told the teacher in a low voice that the hen had laid an 
egg, the teacher said, “Oh, let's see,” and taking Penny’s hand, went off 
at some distance to see the hen before calling the other children. 


Sandra said to the teacher, “I got a permanent wave yesterday.” The 


teacher, suppressing her opinions about permanent waves for five-yeat- 
olds, gave unstinted admiration and response. 


In both these instances the teachers recognized the need of giving 


personal reassurance over and above that given in the usual child- 
teacher contacts, 


- The approval of the group was directed toward the timid child's 


efforts wherever possible. This sometimes was done casually by 2 


simple statement from the teacher, and sometimes solicited by the 
teacher from the group. 


у kept him from participating with any 
satisfaction in the group discussions. The teacher made sure, however» 


€ group attention and approval by occa- 
sionally making some remark during group sharing time. “And Eric has 
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been building a farm — perhaps he'll tell us tomorrow about the new 
gate he has added.” 


The teacher singled out the more timid children for favorable com- 
ment in situations where no reply would be demanded from the 
children, Dismissal at rest time presented an opportunity for say- 
ing, “Bradie had a very good rest today,” or, “Ronnie is always such 
a fine rester.” Hanging the shy child’s picture in the permanent 
frames for which new pictures are selected weekly seemed effective 
in eliciting favorable comments from the group. The children al- 
ways show great interest when they notice the new pictures, at first 
admiring, and then inquiring regarding the painter. Even the most 
timid children move to claim their own pictures and accept the ad- 
miring comments of the other children. 

6. Opportunities were found for co-operative tasks to which the 

teacher directed the quiet, nonparticipating children. Each of these 
involved the co-operation of another child. Since the shy child had 
first choice of the most intriguing materials, there were several eager 
volunteers to work with him. 
Larry and Eric had participated little in group activities, mainly occupy- 
ing themselves by constructing elaborate edifices of blocks. While they 
at first built alone, they gradually began to stop frequently and watch the 
activities of one another. Occasionally they called the attention of one 
another to their building. One day after this the teacher brought out 
Some materials for a service station. She said to the two boys, “You know 
We need a service station — could you two boys build one here for us?” 


7. On certain days group choices were limited to a small group of 
timid, unaggressive children. This was suggested by a description * 
of the changed behavior of children after attendance at a camp 
where all the children were shy and withdrawn in personality. 


In the morning period when free choice of outdoor equipment was per- 
mitted, it soon became apparent that the favorite toys were always 
Claimed by a few vigorous children. Ronald, Bradie, Ricky, Dickie never 
attempted to go near the coveted equipment or to challenge the more ag- 
gressive children. The children were, therefore, released for choice of 
toys in small selected groups. In this way, Ronald and Bradie competed 
With other timid children and they were thus given an opportunity to de- 
Yelop more effective techniques of challenging and sharing possession. 
uy Howenstein and M. Svendsen, "Experimental Modification of the Behavior of a 


Хесе Group of Shy and Withdrawn Children,” American Journal оў Orthopsychiatry, 
L (1938), 639-653. 


8. 


10. 
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Often the teacher openly sanctioned the quiet child’s use of a cov- 
eted toy or material. In the study of the dairy, the teacher's sanc- 
tion and offer of first choice to the shy child obviously affected the 
group’s response to the child. 

Ronnie had never been able to obtain the coveted “Braker Bike” due 
to his diffidence, although his mother reported that he talked about it 
at home. During the discussion preceding choice of materials the 
teacher said, "Ronnie has never had the Braker Bike. Т oday when we 
go out for the bikes don't you feel he should have that опе?” When 
the children went out for the materials, Ronnie was still slow and diffi- 
dent, although he approached the bikes. One active child who almost 


had the bike was heard to say, "Oh, well, you take it today, Ronnie, 
I've had it lots." 


- The teacher verbally encouraged the shy child's claim of toys or 


materials. 


Ronnie's mother, who clearly recognized his problem, felt that one im- 
portant factor was his fear of adult, particularly teacher, disapproval. 
At her suggestion the teacher made a point of occasionally saying to 
Ronnie, “When we go out for the toys, Ronnie, it’s all right for you 
to keep the bike for a while even if someone asks for it; you don’t have 
to give it up always,” or “It’s all right to ask them to wait until your 
turn is over, Ronnie.” Thus the teacher helped the shy child to rein- 
force his rights and to protect his turn. ' 

When there was а struggle over a particular toy the teacher frequently 
came to the aid of the timid, overly polite child saying, "Bradie, tell 


Bill you haven't had the truck for a long time and that he may have it 
later after you have used it." 


These children particularly needed an environment rich in acces 
Sory materials to sug 


ggest ideas. Often participation in group play 
could be brought about only through the teacher’s introduction 9 
accessory materia] vital to the activity. One illustration of this 
technique has already been described in the account of how Larry 
and Eric had been stimulated to engage in the service station play: 


had continued house play, showing little tendency 
tials ог to interact with the other children. One day 


teacher's help, buil 
and forth to schoo 
increased by askin 


ta school and were transporting their children back 
1. Later their contacts with the other children were 
Б m group discussion whether there were other chil- 
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dren to be brought to school. Soon those working at the pier and at the 
Service station were sending their children to school. 


11. Actual help in getting tangible results was often needed by these 
children. Sometimes the teacher stimulated and participated with 
these shy children in actually building interest centers as in the 
above description of Mary Lee and Irene’s school. At the end of 
the week much of the floor construction had to be dismantled so 
that the room could be cleaned. In order to continue the filling 
Station play in which Larry and Eric had been participating, the 
teacher reset the building of the service station before the children 
arrived Monday morning just as it had been on Friday. 


12. Verbal interpretation of other children’s behavior was frequently 
necessary. 


Penny felt — and said — that many of the children didn't like her. 
When asked why she thought so, she repeatedly replied, “She never 
plays with me." The other children were indifferent to Penny because 
of her limited play interests and participation, and because of her lack 
of any techniques by which to make social contacts. The teacher, there- 
fore, repeatedly interpreted the behavior and wishes of the other chil- 
dren to Penny, saying, "Penny, show Mary Lee your painting before I 
put it away,” or “Why don't you ask Eleanor and Constance over to see 
the way you've fixed the beds in your house? They'd like to see it." 


13. Grouping with younger children was sometimes effective in in- 
creasing confidence and participation. 


From time to time some of the more timid children, Mary Lee and 
Penny, were invited to the younger kindergarten group to show their 
Painting or clay work. The admiration freely expressed by the younger 
Children and their interest and questions about the special features of 
the paintings which were new to them obviously pleased the girls and 
gave them experience in feelings of ascendancy. 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED TO PARENTS 
1. Names of individual children in the group who exhibited similar 
behavior were given to the parent, so that after-school friendships 
would be encouraged. Often the timid child is involved in a sibling 
telationship or a neighborhood group based upon propinquity, in 
which he has an established passive role. His need for more equal 
companionship in which he can experiment with social techniques 
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and have some chance of asserting himself seems obvious. This out- 
of-school association with one other child undoubtedly also in- 
creased his security in the group since he now entered it as onc of a 
team. Quite specific suggestions were made to the parents, not only 
as to the individual child to be invited, but as to the frequency and 
length of visits, and the type of play activities to be planned. 


Objective information was given and more realistic experiences 
were provided. 


Mary Lee was slow to participate in group play and diffident in her re- 
sponse to the other children. She reacted mainly to the adults, teachers 
and visitors, and always on a personal basis. As Mary Lee's mother real- 
ized this she began to provide more objective experiences during out-of- 
school hours. She took Mary Lee to visit the pier, the bakery, and to 
watch the steam shovel. Mary Lee's interest in adults, the milkman, gro- 
cer, and neighbors, was utilized to discuss their work and products: 
where the milk came from; how bread is made; what is cement. This in- 
crease in information and interest served as a basis for including Mary 


Lee in some of the centers at school and made her of greater interest to 
the other children. 


‚ Specific materials and toys to be utilized at home in order to rein- 
force the child's adequacy at school were frequently found helpful. 


Barbara had quietly refused to utilize any of the materials at school. Her 
preschool training had stressed keeping clean and being quiet. Her play- 
things had been cut-outs, stencils, and tracing pads. After visiting schoo 
her mother became eager to provide materials at home similar to those 
supplied at school. Purchase of an easel, paints, hammer and nails, and 
pieces of wood allowed Barbara to experiment at home before trying the 
new activities in the presence of the group. 


. Specific interpretation was made of other children’s behavior to- 
ward the child. 


Penny's mother realized that Penny was not entering into activities at 
school. When questioned, Penny would say, "They don't want me tO 
play with them, they won't let me have the doll baby. Mary would hit 
me if I didn’t give it to her.” In a conference with the mother, the 
teacher interpreted the behavior of the other children. She helped the 
mother to realize that the others were not unfriendly but that Penny di 

not understand the children's interest and vigor in play and their more 
adequate social techniques of asking and sharing. At home, when listen- 
ing to Penny's complaints, her mother reinterpreted the other children's 


vi 
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behavior to Penny and suggested techniques which she might use: 
"Maybe they didn't know you wanted to play with them, Penny; did you 
ask them?” “Tell them they can use your doll's tea set for the party." The 
mother became less critical of the other children as she understood them 
better, and this in turn directly affected Penny's attitude. 


- The child was given preparation by the parent for interest areas to 


be covered in school. 


John's mother and teacher were anxious to increase his participation in 
group activities. In conference the teacher discussed the anticipated se- 
quence of activities planned for the term. John's mother immediately 
saw opportunities to provide a background of experience for John regard- 
ing boats and the harbor. Bedtime stories were selected with this in mind 
and two trips to the beach were utilized to stimulate John's interest. 
When several weeks later the group became concerned with problems 
of the harbor, John was delighted to discover he was able to volunteer 
much information which was needed and threw himself wholeheartedly 
into the plans of the group. 


- Parents visited school to see building done by the children and to 


acquire a better understanding of the child's activities at school. 


The parents of shy and nonparticipating children were encouraged to 
visit at regular intervals and to observe the groups' activities for an hour. 
If this could not be arranged, visiting after school to see the materials 
utilized by the children and hear the explanations of the teacher was 
helpful. The timid child has difficulty in responding to general questions, 
“What did you do at school today?" and general suggestions, "Stick up 
for yourself, don't let them walk all over you." When the parents are fa- 
miliar with the activities at school they can be specific in helping their 
children, “What did you add to your pier today? Who came to the serv- 
ice station? Did Tom finish the store he was building? Are you going to 
build a garage for the bus?" 


. Setting realistic standards and expectations was an important way 


in which the teacher often helped the shy children. Often the 
Wishes of parents for their children have led them to set standards 
which are incompatible with the children’s stage of development. 
The children’s inability to meet these standards creates dissatisfac- 
tion and disappointment for both parents and children. The teach- 
ег strongly expressed confidence in the child and reassurance as to 
his capabilities is effective in encouraging parents to modify their 
€xpectations. 


со 
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Larry's mother was obviously tense and anxious about his ability and be- 
havior. She repeatedly questioned the teacher, "Does Larry make more 
noise than other children?" "Do five-year-olds paint in daubs, spill paint, 
upset milk?" After several conferences in which the teacher reported 
Larry's small successes or interesting responses, stressing her enjoyment 
and approval of him, his mother began to relax. She was now able to 
share with the teacher accounts of mishaps without her earlier embarrass- 
ment. Previously Larry had refused to participate in many activities un- 
less sure that he could perform on the perfectionist level expected by his 
anxious parents. Now in an atmosphere of increased acceptance he made 
more responses. His mother was less quick to evaluate and condemn the 
standard of his behavior. She became more interested in comparing ob- 
servations with his sympathetic teacher. 


. Increased time for routines and new activities was needed by many 


shy and diffident children. Their tendency to hesitation and reluc- 
tance seemed to develop into complete blocking when hurried or 
pressed for speed. 


Eric, the youngest, annoyed all his energetic family by his slowness. His 
parents and older sisters were constantly hurrying and urging him. After 
conferences with the teacher and observation at school, his mother €x- 
claimed in surprise, “Why, very few of these children come into the lava- 
tory, go to rest, or take their juice as quickly as we expect Eric to do! You 
give them all time to finish.” The teacher described some of the ways in 
which she tried to give children enough time, starting the slow ones first 
on routines, occasionally helping over difficulties in routines and shorten 
ing procedures for them. The teacher reported that she often expected 
no response until the children became accustomed to new routines OT 


materials. The mother eagerly matched cach of these ideas with modifica- 
tion of the family routine. 


Provisions for aggressive children 


Provisions were made for children whose aggressive reaction to the en- 
vironment prevented their best development. Because these childre? 
interfered with the rights of others they were involved in many СОЛ 
flicts and experienced disapproval from children and adults. 


TECHNIQUES USED BY TEACHERS 
1s 


Approval and attention w 


е ere freely given for any co-operative or In 
tegrative behavior which id i Я 


the child showed, and whenever possible 
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his aggressive behavior was ignored. Some, although by no means 
all, aggressive behavior appeared to arise from the child’s need of 
adult response and reassurance. The children whose aggressive be- 
havior arose from this source were quick to discard a pattern which 
received no approval and to call the teacher's attention to any be- 
havior which they realized had her approval. 


Kenneth was quick and aggressive in movement. He had been accus- 
tomed to showing off at home and was eager to maintain the same spot- 
light in school. More than most five-year-olds he interrupted story time 
with personal references, “I have a dog,” "I've done that.” When the 
teacher expressed approval of another child's work, Kenneth would 
snatch the material from him and demonstrate for the teacher how it 
worked or how well he could handle it. The teacher tried to ignore these 
overt bids for her approval except where the protection of other children 
was involved. At the same time she utilized every opportunity for giving 
Kenneth legitimate approval. Any instance of co-operation and consider- 
ation was commented on by the teacher. In a short time Kenneth was 
calling the teacher's attention to the fact he had given up the bike "right 
when his time was over," or that he and Fred had built a garage. It was 
recognized that Kenneth's basic need, arising from his emotional pat- 
terns at home, had not yet been met. His overt way of expressing that 
need, however, had changed to behavior which was more acceptable to 
others, It was felt that this first development was necessary before Ken- 
neth could experience satisfaction from achievement with materials or 
from personal relationships with his peers. 


- Situations were arranged by the teacher in which success was de- 
pendent on co-operation. For many children the satisfaction of deal- 
ing Successfully with materials appeared to be as strong a motivat- 
Ing factor as the approval or attention of adults. For these children 
whose strong interest drives toward construction were soon appar- 
€nt, the teacher planned the use of materials which required the co- 
Operation of other children and stressed the necessity of including 
Others to make the play satisfying. 


George decided to build a pilot’s house on the high step platform which 
at the moment was a boat sailing under George's solitary captainship. He 

egan to move small blocks up the stairs when the teacher commented, 
“Big blocks would make the walls higher, George.” After two trips with 
the large blocks George was beginning to feel unequal to the effort when 
the teacher suggested, “Maybe someone will help you. Larry’s not busy.” 
After the two boys had made countless trips up the stairs with blocks 
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and completed their plans, George looked at the teacher and said, “Larry 
sure is a swell worker, isn’t he, Miss Brown?” The teacher at different 
times pointed out to George that two men load trucks, that the tug must 
be supervised, and that the train is more fun when somcone's there to see 
and respond to signals. The teacher hopes that George’s strong drives 
toward achievement will find their maximum satisfaction in situations 
which involve good relationships with others. George must be helped to 
see others as essential to his achievement rather than as threatening ог 
competitive. 


‚ More use of materials was allowed for aggressive children. This is 
actually often not so much a technique used by teachers as an in- 
evitable outcome of the aggressive child's own make-up. These chil- 
dren, charging into the environment around them, use all materials 
more freely and vigorously than the others. It is difficult for the 
teacher to determine when this is a legitimate use of toys, and justi- 
fiable because of the need of these children, and at what point she 
should interfere in justice to the withdrawing children who do not 
claim the material for themselves. 


During one morning period, Ricky became interested in the hoist and in 
moving an auto up and down on it. During this same period Bill had ор" 
erated the drawbridge for several boats and moved on to the train at 
George’s request. The two boys had operated trains and signals in a cor 
structive manner. Play with the train grew into a need for trucks for load- 
ing and unloading, and these soon increased so that enlargement of the 
highway became necessary. Ricky had spent the period quietly, becoming 
accustomed to one unfamiliar item and using it repeatedly. During the 
same periods Bill had utilized a wide variety of materials constructively: 


Gary was tense and explosive in temperament and appeared to need 
great physical activity for release. His great joy was the Braker Bike which 
he rode with speed and fury. The teacher frequently pointed out to him 
that other children must take turns from time to time, and regularly en 
couraged the use of the Braker Bike by the more timid children. Сау 
felt each moment without the Braker Bike as real deprivation, but W25 
able to accept this for short intervals. Because of personality differences 
Gary's long turn and the shorter one of a timid child appeared to be 
psychologically equal. Only the teacher perceived that Gary’s total use 0 
the Braker Bike far exceeded that of the other child. This she felt ¥4 


justified because of his need and expertness and imid child's тар! 
fatigue and diffident use of the юу. жашаш 
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4. More space was made available for these children. Jersild and 
Markey ° in a study of preschool children reported that the restric- 
tion of activity caused by limited play space increased the number 
of conflicts between the children regardless of the extent of teacher 
interference or direction. 


The increased use of space, like that of materials, appeared to be de- 
manded and taken by the active five-year-olds rather than arising from a 
planned arrangement by the teacher. While Ricky spent a morning pe- 
riod in one corner playing with the hoist, Bill had covered the entire 
room in his search for accessory materials and toys and in his manipula- 
tion of them. 

George's conflicts with other children increased when the group re- 
mained in the room and were at a minimum when the group moved to 
the larger play space outdoors. On mornings when Bill or George had 
many difficulties the teacher found it helpful to dismiss them for outdoor 
play first. Occasionally two or three of these aggressive children might be 
sent out ahead of the group to prepare a store or get out the tricycles. 
The effect of restricted space upon Gary's aggressiveness and emotional 
conflicts was so marked that the teacher and mother agreed that until 
he could establish better self-control he should remain at home on rainy 
days when the release of outdoor play was not possible. 


5- Verbal techniques were substituted for hitting, pushing, and grab- 
bing. Some of the aggressive behavior patterns which made har- 
mony in the group sometimes seem rare, arose from inconsistent 
Suggestions and approval given to the children by adults. The ef- 
fects of the varying codes of father, mother, and teacher (“If he hits 
first you hit back." “Don’t start it but stick up for yourself.” “Do it 
right back to her.") were clearly reflected in the children's behavior. 
In many instances the children had been encouraged to use physical 
Means of solving their disputes. 


Two capable active little girls, Cynthia and Susan, were frequently in 
conflict, apparently competing for the leadership of the group. Each 
complained that the other had hit, pushed her, or pulled her hair and 
€ach countered that the other had done it first. Mothers and relatives 
Were involved, as well as other children who, from time to time, would 
avenge their favorite. The teacher constantly suggested to the children 


А.Т. Jersild and Е. У. Markey, “Conflicts Between Preschool Children," Child De- 


ciment Monographs, No. 21. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
35. 
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individually and in group discussion the specific verbal formulas of com- 
promise and sharing which could be substituted. “You take it now and 
then it’s my turn.” “I had it first but you may have it next.” “ГЇЇ let you 
have the doll bed if I may have the buggy.” Appeal to the authority of 
the adult rather than physical force was encouraged if the children had 
already made some attempt to compromise. The alternative, when terms 
could not be agreed upon, of leaving the play was tried and found to be 
“not fun for anyone.” The parents also were helped to see that their 
well-meant suggestions to the children were encouraging undesirable be- 
havior, resulting in disapproval and dissatisfaction in group play. 


Grouping with older children was found to be helpful. The tech- 
nique of grouping with older children is often used to control the 
behavior of aggressive, vigorous children. An older, more capable 
group will discipline the aggressive child's behavior more quickly 
and effectively than his own age group. When this consists, how- 
ever, of overpowering the child by punishment or rejection, it is nO 
more commendable because done by a group of children than it 
would be if done by an adult. Before this adjustment is recom- 
mended the teacher should have adequate information to deter 
mine the major basis of the child’s aggressive behavior patter. 

emotional factors of insecurity are present, placement in a group of 
older, more capable children who will disapprove and reject his be- 
havior, can only increase the child’s personal problems. He may 
learn to modify his aggressive behavior because of punishment in 
this specific situation, but the underlying personal maladjustment 
is increased. If the child's aggressiveness is related to his true supe 
riority in skills, strength, vigor, or development, placement in ап 
older group may lessen the difference between the child and his 


group so that the child's behavior is no longer interpreted as unust 
ally aggressive or rough. 


c o E z large and well-developed as most seven-year-olds. Before 
and Е а ^ aen he had enjoyed the freedom of the neighborhoot 
Жай? m complete independence in the use of buses and ™ 
apes da ^ нн * rode a two-wheeled bicycle expertly and had othet 
ficulties айт is: MUR While good natured, George was in many dif- 
and high handed Le into kindergarten because of his dominating 
of him and he in а н еа the other children. The others were а Tale 
Placement with " тп felt nothing but scorn for "those little babies: 
ee older children, several of whom George respected 
eir superior knowledge of the routines threw George's behaV 


[50] 
Solving prob- 
lems of social 
living begins 
early 


[51] 
Learning to work together 
is basic to social living 


[53] 


Space is essential in helping children adjust to each other 


155] 
Parents observe the child's 
Srowth in independence 


s д 


[57] Physical well-being aids Personal adjustment 
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ior into a different light. The attitude of fear and resentment toward him 
disappeared as the others recognized and respected his achievements, and 
were in turn able to maintain their own rights in conflicts with him. 


7. Separating the child from the group, although accepting and reas- 
suring him individually, was sometimes needed. The child whose 
personality difficulties and emotional problems result in destructive 
aggression must often, for the welfare of the group, be removed and 
isolated. If the adult also exhibits anger and aggression, this tech- 
nique may increase the child’s feelings of hostility which are basic 
to his aggression. The principle that aggression begets aggression is 
here seen in its simplest and least subtle form. When it was neces- 
sary to remove a child from the group the teacher did so in a man- 
ner which preserved her personal relationship with him. 


Gary’s tenseness and explosiveness frequently made his presence in the 
group impossible. At these times the teacher led Gary into a room alone 
or sent him outside and gave him interesting substitute activities. By her 
manner and the materials she provided she indicated that this was not 
punishment, that she was regretful, and that she hoped he could soon re- 
turn. Gary, who stiffened into fury at the touch of a hand upon him, 
would respond willingly to the attraction of the new activity or material, 
once remarking, “I'd rather be alone sometimes.” Apparently he dimly 
realized that the extra burden of group co-operation added to his already 
heavy load of tension and was glad that the teacher saw and understood. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS CONCERNING 

ACTIVE AND AGGRESSIVE CHILDREN 

1. Increased independence and more impersonal routine reduced frus- 
tration. Often the capable aggressive child is striking out and at- 
tempting domination because his impulses toward independence 
have been frustrated by adults. 


Cynthia’s mother complained that every step of routine at home was a 
battle which Cynthia often won. This was surprising to the teacher since 
at school Cynthia dispatched all routine quickly and efficiently, taking 
Pride in achievement and in helping the slower children. After observa- 
tion in school and several conferences, the mother began to see that in 
the conflicts Cynthia was reaching out for some choice and that she was 
eager to extend her independence. As Cynthia expressed it, “I want to do 
it my own self.” The carefully supervised and overdirected routine of 
babyhood which was planned for Cynthia and her two-year-old sister was 
no longer appropriate for this capable five-year-old. 
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2. More objective information and contacts supplied a need. 


Nikki was quarrelsome with the other children. He was eager for re- 
sponse from them and became aggressive when they did not follow his 
direction or suggestions. It was apparent to the teacher that Nikki’s drive 
for personal relationships failed because he had no interesting informa- 
tion or ideas to give the other children. They soon tired of personal ca- 
jolery and threats, and his aggressive attempts to hold them increased as 
they drifted away from him. The parents joined in a plan to equip Nikki 
more adequately by providing a background of information and experi- 
ence related to the strong interests created at school. As Nikki became in- 
terested in the construction of the harbor he became less dependent 
upon the personal response of the other children. Co-operating a$ 4 


member of a group became an increasingly satisfactory substitute for his 
former relationships. 


3. Protection from siblings was found to be a major need of these ag 
gressive children. 


Before entering school, Donnie had “tagged after” his ten-year-old 
brother and his brother's friends. The older boys were both annoyed and 
amused by Donnie, sometimes including him in their war play and 
games; at other times teasing and “ditching” him. Donnie had found 
that imitating the pugnacious behavior of the older boys, fighting back, 
and acting rough earned him some respect; crying and screaming in tan- 
trum soon brought concessions from the boys or help from adults. Since 
this was the only way he knew to respond to other children, Donnie саг 
пей over this behavior to school. Donnie’s mother saw his песа for €* 
perience with other five-year-olds at activities appropriate to this age. The 
help of the older brother was enlisted in showing respect for Donnie $ 
interests and achievements in construction and painting. At first Donnie 
missed the companionship of the older boys and fretted at playing wit? 
old babies.” As he formed friendships, however, and as his interest ап 


pride in his own activities grew, he showed less desire for the compa! 
ionship of the older boys. 


4. Lifting the level of control was found to be helpful. Many of шо 
aggressive children were characteristically emotional in their 1% 
Sponse to control. Because of their great activity during prescho? 
et had to be restrained physically and control at home ha 
dieran ү: immature and physical level. Control at schoo! %® 
а. е these children were accustomed to ignore most ver 

nds and followed routines only with personal direction. 
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Joan was a tense, active little girl whose mother reported that she had 
“been into everything” from the time she had begun to crawl. Her 
mother had repeatedly spanked and slapped her hands, but Joan recog- 
nized no rules unless the adult was present. At school, Joan took toys 
and materials from other children by force, and frequently hit and 
pushed them. While striking another child she would watch the teach- 
er’s approach out of the corner of her eye but continued hitting until the 
teacher drew her away. She evaded the adults, defying verbal commands 
unless the adult actually held her. After observation in school and several 
conferences with the teacher, Joan's mother began to realize that Joan's 
behavior was logical; since only physical restraints had been used she rec- 
ognized no others. At home and school all adults planned the increasing 
use of other than physical techniques of control. Removal from the 
group, deprivation of privileges, and reasoning were all utilized to help 
Joan see her behavior in the light of pleasant or unpleasant but logical 
consequences. 


- Minimizing unnecessary restrictions was effective. Because these 
children throw themselves into their environment aggressively, they 
require more control and restriction than normal or underactive 
children. Frequently the number of restrictions becomes excessive 
and the children are being continually restrained and frustrated. 
The adults guiding these children must accept their unusual activ- 
ity, deciding upon necessary minimum restrictions but allowing 
their activity expression in some areas. 


Joan was constantly being corrected by adults. In addition to the con- 
flicts caused by her hyperactivity and impulsiveness, her parents held her 
to high standards of social behavior. She was expected to behave in defi- 
nitely prescribed ways toward her parents and their friends, and specific 
forms of etiquette were insisted upon. Joan was responsible for her room 
and held to high standards of tidiness and care of clothing, closets, or 
bureau drawers, In conferences, and after observation at school, Joan’s 
mother began to realize that Joan was trying to meet many more require- 
ments than the other children. In spite of this she was receiving criti- 


cism rather than approval. 


- Choice of large sturdy toys and appropriate materials decreased the 
amount of conflict and tension. 

Teddy was large for his age and impulsive in movement. His mother 
complained of his destructiveness at home. Both parents had decided not 
to give him any more toys since “they didn’t last five minutes.” He was 
allowed to play with certain toys, such as trucks and electric trains, only 
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when his father was present. Teddy substituted by using dishes and silver 
for digging, marking on walls, and rolling lamps whenever he was unsu- 
pervised. After visiting in school, Teddy’s mother became interested in 
the sturdy unbreakable toys and was helped to secure some of these. 
Later she contrived a corner between fence and garage where Teddy 
could splash in paint and work to his heart’s content. Teddy's mother 
reported that this had greatly decreased the amount of conflict and ten- 
sion between Teddy and his parents. 


The techniques listed here are not exhaustive. Many need not be 
confined to timid or aggressive children, but are repeatedly used by 
skilled teachers for all children, 

It should be pointed out that these specific techniques used by 
teacher and parent were not always successful in helping children with 
their personal-social adjustment. In some instances these techniques 
were not effective because they were not, or could not be, used by all 
the adults concerned with the child. The mother's inability to under- 
stand the child's needs because of her own emotional problems was 
obviously a powerful factor in the failure to help one child to adjust- 
ment. Failure appreciably to improve the child’s personal-social adjust- 
ment in spite of efforts of teacher and parent, in another instance, ар" 
peared to arise from the child’s temperament. 


Frances had begun to show aggression and resistance both at home and at 
school. Her mother was concerned but felt that there was little that she 
could do to correct the home condition. Frances’ elderly grandmother, who 
lived with the family, was financially dependent and had been an invali 
for many years. Her constant criticism and complaint were most irritating 
to the entire family, Particularly to active five-year-old Frances, The mothe! 
tried to protect Frances by keeping the child’s routine and playtime fre? 
from the grandmother’s interference, but could not be wholly successfü + 
The mother recognized the basis of the child’s resentment and frustratio?- 
She was, however, unable to contro] the causative factors. 

Irma was a shy qu 
increased with th 


f А " 
in the Broup improved slightly as she gained mor 
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experience in group activities. Her mother’s needs in the relationship to her 
child, however, appeared to preclude any real planning for the child’s 
adjustment. 


Ronnie’s mother recognized his need for more adequate social techniques in 
adjusting to other children. She recognized that his solitary preschool years 
spent with adults had not prepared him for the give and take of group ac- 
tivities. In conferences with the teacher many specific plans were made to 
increase Ronnie's social experience and to give him added confidence and 
assurance. Ronnie's delicate physique, slow reaction time, and tendency to 
fatigue, however, handicapped him in all activity. His poor physical resist- 
ance caused prolonged absence from school and at each re-entrance all gains 
їп social adjustment seemed lost. 


The behavior of these children was a reflection of many personal 
and cultural factors not appreciably affected by the teacher's arrange- 
ment of daily school experience. For most of the children, however, 
careful analysis and planning by the teacher modified the children’s те- 
Sponse to the group and their role or status with their peers. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


TEACHERS WORK WITH PARENTS 


The fact has been widely accepted in our 
Schools that parents and teachers need to work together. The child 
brings his home and family to school with him. He brings them 
through the beliefs and through the emotions by which he lives. To 
meet his individual needs, to help him reach the highest personal and 
Social development possible for him, the school needs to know the 
home. 
Teachers need to know parents in order to understand and guide the 
children with whom they work. This is particularly important in the 
early formative years. 


Two children, for example, come to kindergarten. Both are afraid, appar- 
ently, to use any of the climbing apparatus. The jungle gym, the slide, the 
bars, and swings seem to hold no appeal. 

It is only as the teacher learns the background of each of these children 
that she begins to understand that her approach to the problem must neces- 
Sarily be different with each. 

One child has never had a chance to climb. He has come from an eastern 
City where he has lived in an apartment. Stairs, even, have on the whole re- 
mained unexplored. He has gone from ground floor to seventeenth floor by 
elevator, With simple, kindly encouragement and a ready hand to steady 
him, he soon overcomes timidity. 

. The other is the child of parents who had lost two older children. They 
Sincerely want this child to be a "normal and spontaneous person." But 
they аге afraid, especially the mother, that something may happen to him. 
And so they have hemmed him in with unspoken but none the less real fear. 
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Simple encouragement here does little good. In fact, it makes the child 
withdraw further from the apparatus. He has so incorporated his mother 5 
anxiety that the teacher's encouragement stands as а threat to his bodily 
safety. 

A far more complex process of re-education is needed with this child, and 
with his parents, than with the first. Unless the teacher knows the parents, 
however, she does not know that this is true. 


It is no longer thought necessary for school and home to use identi- 
cal means of guidance, although it is well if they are not too dissimilar. 
School and home are different environments. Parents and teachers are 
different people. Children recognize сапу, and without strain or con- 
fusion, that different customs prevail in different places and different 
expectations in different individuals. 


My daddy doesn’t like me to cry when I go bump, 
but my mommie doesn't саге... 


In a world where many different kinds of people must be met, it 15 
wholesome for a child to experience early that people and places differ: 
Both home and school should recognize that the important thing is fot 
each in its own way to provide for emotional needs that are basic ше 
child’s mental health; it is not for them to try to be alike, for that in 
any event would be impossible. Each in its own way must accord the 


child; 


Warm affection and response for what he is 
Firm belongingness 

Chances for wholesome sensory experiences 
Achievement according to his abilities 
Recognition for what he accomplishes 


In some homes, as everyone knows, these needs are not adequately 
met. The school then has additio 


a maladjusted individual. But the school cannot do this unless it 4180 
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knows the home and knows it well. To cite a case in point of a brilliant 
child: 


The parents, because of deep-seated needs in their own backgrounds, hold 
high expectations from him and have exerted grave pressures. Undeviating 
politeness, beautiful drawings, and complex block constructions have been 
among the many things which have been both expected and achieved in the 
home. 

The child bites his nails, stutters, and shows general insecurity in many 
ways. 

The school might continue to encourage high levels of production if it 
were not aware of the fact that the child needs to be free from such pres- 
Sures. It might recognize only the muscular and intellectual development of 
the child and overlook the emotional, if it were not for the outward signs 
Of strain previously indicated. It does recognize the emotional needs, how- 
ever, and plans accordingly for the child. It allows him, for example, to re- 
Vert to and remain in the manipulative stage of learning for a far longer pe- 
riod than is usual for a brilliant five-year-old. It recognizes that he needs 
€asy things to do, that he needs to relax as he does them, and that he needs 
ап environment as peaceful as it is possible to make it. 


Parents must gain confidence in the school 


Many means are recognized for drawing parents and teachers closer to- 
gether. The first essential is that parents develop confidence in the 
School. This they can do only as the teacher welcomes them, receives 
them informally and comfortably, and makes them know that it is 
their school and a place where they can feel at home. 


OBSERVING CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 

As parents observe children at work and play in the classroom and 
Оп the playground, they notice many ways of behaving, and their 
method of handling the child is modified according to their under- 
Standing, 

A mother watches a teacher’s appreciation of harmony in the unformed 


Colorful masses that a child is painting. Later she says, “Thank goodness 1 
learned this morning to know that lovely colors are more important than 


Stiff flowery trees or wobbly-roofed houses.” 
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Another mother watches her child as she stands languidly, doing appar- 
ently nothing. She sees the teacher observing but not attempting to encour- 
age activity, until suddenly the child turns with sparkling face and says to 
the world and no one: 


Those leaves on the tree 
Outside the window 

Are green valentines 

Like the heart 

I gave my mother with love 
This morning, 


The mother sees the teacher writing, and later, she hears the teacher 
read back what the child has said, calling it a “poem that Susan made.” 


"I'm going to take things down the same way and make a book of Susan's 
poems. I learned how fruitful listening can Ье,” was the mother's comment 
as she left. 


In each instance, the mother has learned from observing something 
that held meaning for her. 

Parents are usually reticent about coming to the school to observe. 
They are used to thinking of the school as а formidable place where 
parents go only when their children are in trouble. They must be 
helped to feel differently. The school must become, instead, a place 


where parents are welcome. Letters to the home can be useful as pre 
liminary invitations. 


You are always welcome in the School. So, to be sure of get- 
ting acquainted, won't you check which of the following times 
you'd like to use for your first visit to us? 

Wednesday, OCTOBER 1, 9:00-12:00 A.M 
ОГ 1:00- 3:00 P.M 


Thursday, остовев 2, 09:00-12:00 A.M 
ОГ 1:00- 3:00 P.M 


————— 
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are the parents whom she comes to know at the beginning of the year. 
It is therefore simple to enlist their help in serving as room hostesses 
on the first observation days. Later, after other parents are better 
known, their help may also be secured. 

A friendly hostess on observation day can do much to help visiting 
parents feel comfortable. She can tell them that there are chairs for 
them against the walls; that it is better for them to remain somewhat 
apart from each other and not to talk during observation. 

Sometimes the hostess may also distribute observation blanks which 
help parents to see some of the procedures more clearly, and the pur- 
poses behind them. 

A half-hour discussion period following the observation gives par- 
ents a chance to raise questions, voice doubts, and make comments 
that seem reasonable to them. The teacher will receive all these in a 
friendly, thoughtful, and open-minded manner. She will answer ques- 
tions, make comments, and encourage further discussion; keeping in 
mind always the composition of the group around her. 


PARTICIPATING IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


Participation in the school’s affairs also engenders understanding. 
Mothers who serve as hostesses on observation days are invariably the 
School’s staunch supporters. The school has become their school by 
Virtue of their work in it. Parents can participate in many ways: 


Playing a musical instrument, if one is gifted, at music time once a week 
Showing the children around a grocery store where one works 
Bringing cookies for a birthday party 


Unification comes out of working together toward common goals. As 
People engage in co-operative endeavors, confidence grows. 


RECEIVING REPORTS OF CHILD'S DEVELOPMENT 


Confidence grows, too, as parents receive reports which give honest 
evaluations of their child's growth and development. The following re- 


Port was sent home: 


Bobby doesn’t stand up for his rights as do most children his age. He lets 
ildren impose on him. 


ch 
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Bobby’s father came to school and said, "We talked about the report and 
thought perhaps we've been making Bobby let the baby have his own way 
too much. He thinks other children have a right to dominate him. 


Reports to parents can readily betray the fact that teachers have not 
actually observed a child closely. On the other hand, they can bring a 
personal message from the school into the home, a message that will 
indicate that the school is keenly interested in the child as shown by 
the careful way his development has been watched, 

A teacher may make a practice of jotting down notes each day about 
one or two children in the group. The next day she makes notes about 
one or two more children, and so on each day over a period of several 
weeks. These notes aid considerably in the making of regular progress 
reports. As these reports are sent home, they do much toward produc- 
ing confidence in the school, as well as reporting the child's progress. 


BEGINNING CONFERENCES EARLY 


It is especially important for teacher and parent to have a talk to- 
gether at the beginning of the year. Nor should this time be limited to 
jotting down name, age, and address. It is well to evidence real interest 
in the individual child by asking if there are any special things that 
the parent would like to have the teacher observe or do; anything Spe 
cial the teacher should know to help the child be comfortable and 
happy. Such interest goes far in augmenting the parent's confidence 7 
the school. At this time, also, the teacher can mention that parents 
are welcome at the school. She can tell about meetings, about observa" 
tion days, about individual conferences. She can say that she will, at 
intervals, be sending home reports of the child's development, as wel 


as other communications, and that she will be eager for the parents 
responses. 


SEEKING HELP FROM THE SCHOOL 


With confidence once es 
obtain help in overcomin 
children. Fortunately, 
such help can best be g 


tablished, parents seek out the teacher {0 
8 problems which concern them and the! 
there is ever-increasing agreement as to how 
iven. Rogers says: 1 


1 Carl К. Rogers, “Therapy in Guidan 


кыы зуд ial PSY 
chology XXXVIII (April, 1943), 284. Se Clinics,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
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In recent years there has been an increasing element of unity inthe... 
child guidance field. Treatment of the child and the parent . . . is likely 
to be carried on in certain rather well-defined ways and in pursuance of cer- 
tain general principles. 


Rogers goes on to show that no matter whether the work with parent 
is done by clinician, case worker, psychologist, or teacher, aims and 
means in general remain the same. 


Parent conferences and the newer approach 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 
Directive work has been giving way to the nondirective. In the direc- 
tive type of work, the person carrying on the conference tends to ask 
Many specific questions, give a great deal of information, frequently 
make suggestions and point out specific courses of action. In the non- 
directive type of work, in contrast, the person coming in for the con 
ference does most of the talking. The person carrying on the confer- 
ence listens, mainly, to what the other says. The whole process is based 
On the demonstrated value of talking out in the presence of an accept- 
ing person. Specific techniques are, by and large, those which enable 
the person (in this case the parent) freely to express his feelings. | 
As he does this, he moves of his own accord to crucial items which 
are blocking his best functioning and which are getting in the way of 
the best handling of his child. Furthermore, in talking of them he ас- 
tually reduces them. He reduces the elements which are preventing his 
being mature or loving or poised during difficult moments which his 
children, as all children, experience in the process of growing up. 
Research bears out the greater effectiveness of nondirective work 
Over the more directive sort. One study, for instance, showed that 
When parents were given advice and suggestion, ten per cent made well- 
efined progress but sixty-six per cent made no progress at all. When 
treatment concentrated on the child, when information as to handling 
him and interpretation of his difficulties were given, twenty-five per 
Cent showed definite improvement; twenty-five per cent showed none. 
hen the parent, on the other hand, was free to talk about = ten- 
Sions, one hundred per cent showed definite progress and change. 


? Eva B. Bronner, Parents’ Attitudes toward Problem Children. Smith College Studies 
її Social Work VII (September, 1936), 1-17. 
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When teachers first encounter the idea of the nondirective work 
with parents, it is difficult for them to accept it. Several reasons ll 
Among these is the fact that an intellectual rather than an и 
approach to problems has been so much a part of their preparation tor 
teaching. ор 

Many of the mistakes which parents make in rearing their children 
are due to lack of information. Authorities agree that many problems 
start through mistakes made in infant feeding, in toilet training, in 
faulty attention to the infants’ distress, in the insufficient cuddling 
prescribed for babies. Had sound information been available to the 
parents, many mistakes might have been prevented and tension 
avoided. Negative emotions, such as: anger, a sense of frustration, 
feelings of being powerless, resentment, and anxiety developed and 
mounted. These feelings often stood in the way of using new informa- 
tion. 

This has been found to be the sequence behind problems of а sim 
pler nature in the less complicated family situations. It is important to 
realize that this is the situation in most families of today. It is not only 
the problem child which causes such things to happen; they happe” 
in many families. With the more complex problems, the life-long sub- 
jective difficulties of one or both parents enter in addition. Then more 
than ever, objective information, although desired, can rarely be uscd. 
Again, negative feelings stand in the way. These must be lessened be 
fore information can be appropriated. 

It is necessary to recognize that the parent does not usually bring to 
the teacher the problems that he has been able to work out easily. He 
seeks help concerning difficult problems. Emotional reactions may а” 
ready stand in the way of solution. These frequently prevent the par 
ent's use of new information. When the emotional barriers are 50 
ciently reduced, they will no longer stand between what he knows ап 
what he does. Suggestions and information are the major tools wit? 
which teachers are accustomed to work. They have been taught to p 
great emphasis on securing good behavior and on encouraging the &* 
pression of positive emotions. They have been taught to keep negative 


ones out of the picture, both so far as they themselves are concern" 
and so far as the children the 


ch 
ius y teach are concerned. In the face of SU 
precepts it is n 


; € 
aturally difficult to grasp at once that, since the negativ 
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emotions have caused the problems, it is these which must be treated. 
These must be given time and attention. These must be brought into 
focus. The process of discussing the problem with an accepting listener 
may be an important step in its solution. The effectiveness of the proc- 
ess has been demonstrated by various authorities. 


Here is a mother who asks the kindergarten teacher, “What on earth shall 
I do with Bill? He's the limit . . .” and she goes on to describe his temper 
and stubbornness. 


The teacher could have focused her answer on the mother's words. She 
could have said, “It’s best not to give in when children are stubborn”; or 
She could have asked the mother for further details on Bill's behavior. On 
the other hand, instead of focusing on the child, she could focus on the 
€motion which the mother was expressing. For it was easy to see that she 
was feeling that life with Bill was difficult. The teacher chose the latter. 
"It's hard on you, I know,” she said, “to have Bill act like that.” 

Since the mother's point of view had been recognized and had been ac- 
Cepted without condemnation, she felt easier in expressing more of her feel- 
ings. “Нез a perfect brat. He makes me so mad, I sce red. I wish you'd 
Whack him plenty at school so that he'd come to terms. It's about time he 
found out that he can't act as he does . . .” She glanced up, hesitating a lit- 
tle. The teacher waited. She might have brought in information on how the 
School handled such problems, or on the fact that "whacking" children was 
Not a policy of the school. But she did not want to divert the mother from 
What she wished to bring in. This was tlie mother's conference. It was she 
Who needed to talk; therefore the teacher kept quiet and gave the mother an 
encouraging nod. 

The mother went on, “He just drives me crazy. Td like to shake him and 
Spank him hard!” 

Again the teacher could very easily have centered on spanking as an un- 
desirable means of discipline. Again, however, instead of focusing on behav- 
101, she focused on the feelings being expressed. She nodded sympatheti- 
Cally, “I know just how you must feel.” 

The mother looked relieved. “It’s good to talk to you. I feel so . . . well 

: completely helpless. Like such an idiot. I've felt that way, though, all 
my life, My sister was so capable always. My father used to say I was born 
all thumbs. . . . But then, to go back to Bill, I shouldn’t be talking about 
myself . » 

“But, of course, you should. Anything that bothers you, you know, can 

Other Bill. As people talk about the things that bother them, things get 
asier for their children too. It's funny how it works. . .. 


, 
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“Well, I don’t want Bill to be like me. I was so clumsy and so terribly 
shy 442 


The mother brought in little else on that particular day; only a great 
deal more about the same things. The teacher remained an accepting 
listener. She had let the mother know that anything she wanted to tell 
was all right. Her major role, then, was to listen empathically. = 
she did, almost silently, but with inner acceptance and a sense О 
knowing how difficult things were for the mother, What remarks she 
made were about the mother’s feelings, not about her behavior. She 
did not bring in, nor did she feel, any censorship or blame. As the con- 
ference ended the mother asked, What shall I do?” 

“Frankly,” said the teacher, “neither of us knows yet. Come in and 
talk again. Then gradually, as we go on, the light will dawn. That's 
usually what happens as people talk.” 

Another appointment was made for the following week. But three 
days later the mother appeared at the door. “You know,” she said, 
“whatever you’ve done to Bill here at school since I saw you the other 
day has worked wonders. He’s a different child.” 

Nothing had been done to Bill at school. The change lay in the 
mother’s feelings, 

Only occasionally does the thing happen so quickly. It usually takes 
several conferences. Within the right relationship, however, the proc 
ess, as has been indicated, runs something like this: 


1. People want to talk about the things which are disturbing them. They 


move of their own accord, without pressing and prodding, to these very 
things. 


2. As these are talked о 
- The more positive f 
chance to flourish. 
4. The person is then ab 
relate himself to his 
lems as well as his ca 


ut to an accepting listener, they diminish. - 
eclings are no longer blocked by them, but hav 


w 


. to 
le to handle his life more positively. He is able 


. : "gn ip prov” 
children in more positive ways, so that their P 
п decrease, 


ill 
In order that such outcomes may actually result, the teacher W 


: ла 
need to gain a background knowledge in the field of mental hygien” 
From it she learns how many reactions ordinarily believed unique 4” н 
1m truth, natural and common. This in tum helps her to accept wha 
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the parent brings to her with continued empathy, without shock or re- 
vulsion, without censorship or blame. Over and above this, as she pro- 
gresses in holding parent conferences, the teacher will need to keep in 


mind certain points: 


T. 


Let parents talk about whatever they wish. 


You may have to let them know that you are there for just that purpose: 
to listen especially to anything that is bothering them, not solely to de- 
tails about their children. 


- As an individual talks, you will want to remain an acceptant lis- 


tener. 


This is a great task. It means no condemnation; no shock. It means 
knowing that had you been the other person with his background and 
with the trials and tribulations he has lived through, you would be do- 
ing the same things. 


‚ Remember, you do not have to ask questions to get at the impor- 


tant issues. As parents talk they bring in the things that are im- 
portant to them, if they feel comfortable and well-liked. Questions 


are apt to hamper the process. 


- When you do make comments, talk in terms of the parent's feel- 


ings, rather than about what he has done or might be doing. 


"I know how you must have felt . . d | „ 
"It's natural to feel that way under such circumstances . . . 


"Of course you felt that way . . -” 


- Do not feel that you're failing in your duty to the parent if you fail 


to give advice. 

People don't actually want advice. They want support. They want a 
Chance to explore and talk about the things that are most urgently press- 
ing; to gain relief; and then to come to their own decisions on what 


to do, 


i i dvice. 
+ Suggestions are usually nothing more than a 


You may feel it necessary for your own security to bring in suggestions. 

ggestions, or if you feel that the parent 
Wants them, be sure that you only offer them. When уоп offer cookies 
you respect a person’s right to decline them. When you offer suggestions, 


i ing by your hel 
howeve lly feel that the person is not benefiting by у elp 
unless Hid тсе уоп, suggest. If this is true, you are not only offering 


If you have the urge to offer su 


- It helps to restate to the parent the f 
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the suggestions, you are pressing the other person to do things your 
way, and your way may not bc his. 


. When you offer suggestions, never offer only one; always leave a 


way out. 


It is well to say: — 
"Some parents have worked it out this way . . . Other parents hav 
tried this . . .” 


A parent then has more opportunity to use his initiative and to make 
what he chooses to do his own. 


It is well to say: у 
“ОЁ course, none of these things may work out in this instance. You 
know much better than I," or, “If you decide to try any of these thing 
they may work and they may not. You may want to experiment with 
them and see . . ” This leaves the way open for the parent to give up 
what has been suggested without loss of face. 


‚ Our tendency is to put faith in objective information. 


It is all right to tell a parent that many children of six are not yet жи 
to read. But, if it is important to a parent to have his child read as eer 
as a brother's or a cousin’s or a neighbor's child, the information W! 
not do any good. The parent's feelings will get in the way. He will g0 
right on pressing his child to read. 

On the other hand, when the emotional barrier has been reduced, or 
when no such barrier exists, the parent will be free to use the information 
as he wishes, Books, articles, and pamphlets can offer information +00: 


Р і : ) \ ге can 
Just as with Suggestions, we can either offer the information or wane " 
Press it. We give parents an unwanted sense of being dictated to whe 
We even feel that they should accept it. 


' . | | " 
. Suggestions and information should not monopolize conference 


Parents should do most of the talking. 
This is hardest when a silence comes. We are so used to filling | 
silence with w i 
ing has struck a difficult spot. At such mo 
know it’s hard to talk about such things,” 
ically for the other person to go ahead. 


ments, it may help to wA e 
and then to wait sympath 


: d. 
cclings he has just expresse 

“ “ss r 

Yes, it is hard to take that sort of behavior,” is а good statement, fo 


: à а has 
instance, when a parent has been telling you how difficult his child Ра 
been and how impatient he has become. 
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A brief restatement of what the parent has said can help to bridge 
pauses. Often after such restatement, the parent resumes and moves 
comfortably ahead. 


11. Listen. Furthermore, listen because you really care. 


Teachers often hesitate to undertake individual conferences with 
parents because conferences are time-consuming for a teacher with 
thirty children. However, the teacher may begin with one mother or 
father a week, A teacher who started, hesitantly, with a father who 
kept asking her questions was working with ten parents after twa 
months, The next semester she told all the parents at the initial con. 
ference that any of them were welcome to come in for conferences 
throughout the year as they wished. The only condition was that ap- 
pointments ahead were necessary in order for her to set aside the nec- 
essary three-quarters of an hour. Eighteen of the parents asked for con- 
ferences during the year. Repeated conferences for all thirty or forty 
Parents would be tremendously time-consuming; yet the value of the 
Process is immensely important. 

Group methods using the same processes have been developed. 
These are proving practical, effective, and less costly in time. They do 
not take the place of individual conferences for certain parents. Some 
Still ask and need individual appointments, but the group conferences 
Speed up progress so that fewer individual appointments are required. 


GROUP MEETINGS 

In earlier days, meetings were thought of as gatherings for the pur- 
Pose of disseminating information. Parents came to listen. They came 
to pick up words of wisdom. Just as children in the traditional schools 
Were supposed to have knowledge poured into them as they passively 
Sat and listened, so parents were supposed to listen and learn. 

More recently there has been cognizance of the fact that parents, 
just as children, learn better as they put themselves actively into the 
Situation; as they enter into lively discussion. | 

Nondirective group discussion is coming to be the most readily used 
and effective sort of group method with parents in the schools. In es- 
Sence, such discussion can be likened to an individual conference car- 
tied on with a group. Small meetings where parents come together 
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with their children’s teacher have a definite place. They are greatly 
needed to supplement the larger meetings of all the parents and teach- 
ers, as well as to supplement individual parent work. 

In the smaller and more intimate meeting, parents can participate 
freely in discussion. The first step is for the teacher to help them 
choose the topics they wish to discuss. Only as meetings fit interests of 
parents do they feel it worth while to attend. 

To get an expression of what the parents would like to discuss, а 
short note may be sent home asking for suggestions, as well as for in- 
dication as to the best time of mceting. Spaces to check and fill in at 
the bottom of the letter bring more answers than when the parent 
must write a letter. Some of the more interested parents may also be 
willing to co-operate in bringing the meeting to the attention of those 
who do not respond. 

Parents usually name topics in three categories: 


m 


- T'opics which are concerned chiefly with guiding children and with fam- 
ily relationships 
2. Topics which are concerned with bringing new materials into the home, 
or with rearranging what is there in order to make the home a better 
place for children to develop 
3. Topics which are concerned with what is going on in the school 


Obviously, topics which fall in the first category are more tinged 
with emotion. No parent can divorce himself emotionally from the 
way in which he disciplines his child; nor from the way in which he re- 
acts to a persistent thumb-sucker or food-hater. Emotions may, of 
course, also enter into the matter of home management and enrich- 
ment. The person who has always resented orderliness, for instance, 
may react emotionally against any proposal for orderly, systematic 
scheduling of time. Emotions may also enter into the matter of school 
programs and aims. The person who has excelled under the traditional 
system may want to have the school give his children identical oppor- 
tunities. The person who has had a hard time at school may be antago- 
nistic to anything the school does. On the whole, however, emotions 
enter far less frequently with regard to the second and third topics. 

Therefore, the teacher needs to organize in three categories the top- 
ics suggested by the parents. Any topics that fall in the first area, child 
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guidance and family relationships, she will wish to take up in non- 
directive group conferences. Topics which fall in the two more objec- 
tive categories, home management and school activities, can be taken 
up through lecture or informal talk. 

It is best always to have the nondirective group conferences first 
and the more informational meetings later. If the latter come first, dis- 
cussion becomes more difficult to carry on. Parents grow more than 
ever entrenched in the idea that they are expected to sit and listen. 
Whereas, if they immediately find opportunity to talk and know that 
the school expects this, they participate more readily as time goes on. 
This carries over even to the more formal meetings, bringing a more 
active response from the parents. 

In starting the nondirective discussions, the teacher brings out the 
fact that participation is desirable. We're here, all of us, to talk to- 
gether. Whenever a person feels like putting in a word, he should feel 
free to do so. It isn't necessary to hold up hands and wave till teacher 
says, ‘Go ahead.’ Our meeting will be more like a conversation, with 
one person adding to what another has said; with another offering 
a remark here, citing an experience there. We'll have only one tule: 
“No whispering or side-talking to each other while the discussion is 
going оп.” | 

Seating the parents informally, in a circle rather than in straight 
tows, helps them to feel informal and at ease. 

Just as in individual conferences, once parents are comfortable, they 
move toward matters which are of real concern. One group, for in- 
stance, had chosen to discuss the topic, “Discipline at Home.” The 
teacher began the meeting by saying, “Г та sure that every mother here 
has problems with discipline at home. I don’t know any mother who 
hasn't. In order to protect the personality of your children I have pre- 
pared several descriptions of situations which may parallel the experi- 
ence of parents in many homes.” 

From that point, the techniques used are much the same as those 
used in the individual conference. The teacher responds to parents’ 
feelings: “Lots of people feel that way . . d or, "It's natural to feel 
that way.” She restates things they say, putting them into words that 
sum up and generalize. She realizes that the expression of feelings is es- 
pecially important. In these days all parents have anxieties, insecurities, 
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worrics, strains, fears, and resentments which get in the way of their 
best functioning. 

The teacher, too, does a great deal of listening; far morc listening, in 
fact, than talking. She accepts what parents express. She feels herself 
with them as they talk, not against them. She refrains from offering 
suggestions on how to handle difficulties. When parents start offering 
each other suggestions she may even say, “People are so different. It’s 
hard for any one of us here to decide just how another should proceed. 
The important things for us here are to understand how the children 
are acting, and how we are reacting to what they do. Then we stop 
being muddled about what we want to do in return. Talking freely 
seems to clear the air, and we're able to go back home and attend to 
things in our own way much more effectively than we have before — 
Mrs. Smith in her way; Mrs. White in hers." 

More frequently than in the individual conference, however, the 
teacher does inject information. She is careful, however, to select the 
kind of information that will reduce tension and pressure. 


In a group discussion, mothers have been spcaking of difficulties in get- 
ting children to sleep. 


Various types of information are available on sleep. The discussion leader 
might have selected the sort that dealt with the biological importance of 
sufficient sleep and the amounts needed at different age levels. 


However, the leader always realizes that such information may augment 
tension. Mothers may react by feeling, "But my child is getting so much 
less sleep than he should have at his age." Pressure to induce more sleep 
then results, and makes the problem worse. 


On the other hand, bringing in another sort of information, equally true, 
has quite different results. “We know by now,” says the leader, “that dif- 
ferent individuals have different sleep needs; and that the same individual 
varies from day to day without harmful effects." 


This sort of information is relieving. The mothers who are ready to use it 
can say, "Well, fine. Guess we don't have to worry so much if they don't 
sleep ten or twelve hours. Maybe they are individuals who need less." The 
added relaxation that results makes for a calmer, quieter atmosphere in 
which sleep can more readily come. 
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The principle holds to bring in only the kind of information that 
helps parents to let down and relax; never bring in the sort that makes 
them press and prod. Never bring in the sort that makes them hold too 
high expectations. Bring in the sort that makes them feel easier about 
themselves and their children; that relieves them of guilt and shame, 
that makes them feel like better people; that makes raising children a 
more comfortable business. 

In meetings where content relates to home management and en- 
tichment, or to the school, far more informational content can enter. 
Visual and auditory aids have been used effectively. A motion picture 
of informal posture work, for instance, gives a much clearer idea of 
what transpires and far more convincingly demonstrates its values. 
Again participation is helpful. As parents react verbally and express 
opinions, the ideas which have been brought out become increasingly 
theirs. As they talk about them, even disapprovingly, they begin to 
identify themselves with the ideas that have been under consideration 


and to make them more their own. 


Books and pamphlets can help 
Many times the printed word is mightier than the spoken. There is 
something impersonally salutary about books. If a person does not like 
what is said, he can lay the book down or throw it roughly aside. If a 
person likes what is said he can go over it, put his own interpretation 
into it, re-evaluate it in his own terms, and work through its applica- 
tion to himself. He can take a long or short time about it. 

Books, however, can only help when a parent is ready to give willing 
acceptance. They cannot help feclings change in the same manner that 
individual and group conferences can. | | | 

Selection of books and pamphlets for parents which gear into their 
understanding can none the less become a useful contribution. The 
teacher may borrow books from the library and have a table near the 
door, and a chair or two beside it, 50 that parents may quietly stop and 
browse. She can select current books and magazines and consult with 
local librarians concerning such references. Books or pamphlets may be 


used more advantagcously after than before meetings. In fact, when 
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nondirected discussion is in progress, reading before the conference 
may interfere. The parents, if they read on a topic ahead of time, come 
in with pat answers, and fail to bring out the very essence of what is 
desirable — thinking and feeling which they need to express. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE FIVE-YEAR-OLD TURNS SIX 


What are the developmental characteristics 
of the six-year-old? 


In the life of every child the fifth year is one of 
rapid development; less rapid than the years before, yet so many 
changes take place that even to the most casual observer growth is ap- 
parent. The six-year-old has become stronger and more skillful than he 
was at five. He has overcome his fear of entering into activities requir- 
ing physical skill. Slides and swings and merry-go-rounds have become 
part of his daily life. Swinging high and going fast hold thrills and ex- 
citement. He still has trouble with games and activities which demand 
more skillful co-ordination. Catching and throwing balls, riding two- 
whecl bicycles, skipping and hopping to rhythm are difficult for him. 
He still is impatient with activities that require fine co-ordination and 
finds his greatest enjoyment in vigorous movement and outdoor play. 

The six-year-old is susceptible to colds and contagious disease. The 
continuity of his school life is frequently interrupted by illness. Rest 
periods and midmorning and afternoon lunches reduce fatigue and 
minimize irritability. 

During the kindergarten year most children have extended their 
world from their immediate families to a larger group of playmates, 
and from their own yards and streets to the larger neighborhood and 
community. They are better oriented with regard to the people they 
know, what those people do, and where they live. By the time children 
are six they have become fairly independent. Most of them have 
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learned to dress and care for themselves with little help. They are rap- 
idly weaning themselves from the close attention and personal service 
Which parents and teachers have given them. No longer do they need 
to be bathed and fed, have their shoes tied and sweaters buttoned. 
They insist on doing things for themselves, and although supervision 
1s necessary to get ears clean and toys put on the right shelf, six-year- 
olds enjoy and demand independence of action, and they gain satisfac- 
tion from doing their own planning and completing their own tasks. 

Emerging interests and abilities indicate readiness for new activities. 
Most six-year-olds are interested in, and show new understanding of, 
quantitative ideas. 


Scotty asked his mother for a penny. He said, “Now I have four; two left 
from yesterday. Daddy gave me one this morning and now I have this one." 


жож жой Ro ож 


At lunch time, Jane helped to fry the bacon. She said, “Two whole pieces 
cut in half, and another half, make five pieces.” 


By the sixth year, curiosity and interest in a grownup world has in- 
creased, and more understanding of causal relations has developed. 
Billy looked at a new magazine the postman had brought. He pointed out 


Various pictures — a tank and a P-38 — and asked, “Where does the pilot 
sit?” 


* ж ж KK OK ж 


Mary spelled out some words and asked after she had spelled each one, 
“Mother, what does it say?” 


ж ж ож жож ж ож 


Ted saw a picture of a train and asked, ^What makes the smoke come out 
of the engine when it goes, and the steam come out of the whistle?” 

Mother said she did not know, so he answered the question himself. “You 
See, fire makes the engine go and smoke comes from fire. Steam comes from 


the boiler and goes through the whistle to make it blow.” 


The questions of younger children are often satisfied with a glib re- 
Sponse. At the age of six, however, many children are showing an en- 
thusiastic interest in causal relations and they insist on reasonable an- 


Swers to their questions. 
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What makes the airplane fly? 
What makes the boat float? 

Why do hummingbirds hum? 
How do hummingbirds get honey? 
Why does ice cream melt? 


This increasing interest in causal relations and the deepening of pur- 
pose and persistence in six-year-olds make it possible to plan a program 
with more intellectual content and with greater developmental se- 
quence. In fact, a program for six-year-olds which does not have intel- 
lectual challenge, which does not permit independence of action, 
which does not offer opportunity for planning and evaluating falls 
short of meeting their needs, 

By the time children are six years old they have become accustomed 
to larger groups. They do not, however, feel group membership; they 
c ; they do not take part in organ- 
ized games; they have little feeling of loyalty toward “our room” or 
“our school.” Unless there is close supervisi 
fighting. Dirt fights, throwing water, i 
currences for six-year-olds. A good fi 


ship. Rules must be made about hitting and the use of dangerous 


caceably, 

minately, although if there are 
oisy and more active; girls often 
t more readily to school routine 


| cir group. The differences in poise and 
social competency of boys and girls are observable in any primary class- 


room. Many boys at this age are wiggly, hyperactive, and more con- 
cerned about the materials with which they work and the activities in 
which they engage than with rules of conduct or social responsibility. 
Most girls seem more eager for adult approval and so learn acceptable 
and conventional behavior more rapidly, 
Differences in growth rate, in physical and in 
in personality, and in family life are potent fact 
justment and school success. As children grow they learn the conven- 
tional behavior that is expected of them as adults. It is this convention- 
ality of response which hides differences and often leads teachers to 


tellectual equipment, 
ors in each child’s ad- 
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think of children in general terms, or to treat them as though they 
were all alike. 

In the first days of kindergarten, differences in development and 
background are sharply defined; the timid child, the aggressive one, the 
pampered, or the neglected child is easily discernible. But as children 
learn to take turns, to sit on the rug for stories, to respond to school 
bells, and to adapt to school rules, differences become less apparent 
although they are just as real. Keener observation, more sensitive anal- 
ysis is necessary if teachers are to see beneath conventional conduct 
and understand the variables in child development. Too often these 
variables are not recognized and not taken into account in the plan- 
ning for children. The following characteristics, observed during the 
school day, suggest differences in development, in rate of growth, and 
in family background of six-year-olds, which should be considered in 
planning for them: 


EVIDENCES OF MATURITY DURING SOCIAL LIVING ACTIVITIES 


Mature Behavior 


Remembers where to get and put materials 


Often initiates activities 
Works in spite of distraction 
Moves about purposefully 
Persists until task is finished 
Works toward definite ends 


Uses materials constructively 
Contributes own experiences to discussions 


Participates willingly in group activities 


Interprets own pictures and constructed ob- 
jects 


Has accurate information about many com- 
mon things 


Speaks clearly 


Expresses himself well in words; adequate 
vocabulary 


Understands and follows directions easily 


Immature Behavior 


Does not get materials without help 
Does not assume responsibility in putting 
away materials 


Watches others; seldom initiates activities 
Easily distracted 

Moves about aimlessly 

Seldom finishes task 

Impulsive; seldom plans 


Only manipulates; docs not utilize materi 
als; destructive of materials 


Makes no contribution 
Makes irrelevant contribution 


Reluctant to participate 


Drawing or constructed objects have little 
meaning 


General information is meager, vague or 
confused 


Speech poorly developed; babyish or incor- 
rect 


Verbal expression poor; monosyllabic re- 
sponse 


Forgets directions given; easily confused 
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DURING PLAY TIME 


Mature Behavior Immature Behavior 
Good muscular co-ordination Poor co-ordination; clumsy, stumbling 
Enters into activities Stands and watches group unless urged 


Plays co-operatively with other children — Interferes with the play of others 
during free time 


Active and vigorous in movement Fatigues casily 


Uses play equipment competently Timid and clumsy on sce-saws, swings 


Initiates ideas in play Likes unorganized activities, such as aim- 


less running, hitting, throwing 
Cries easily when hurt or frustrated 
Becomes angry without real cause 
Unresponsive to teacher suggestions 
Tends to play with younger children 


AT STORY TIME 
Mature Behavior Immature Behavior 


Карег for story time Passive or reluctant in joining story group 


Listens to stories, enjoying familiar parts; 
retells favorite parts; selects favorite story 


Attention sustained during stories 


Vidgets, casily distracted, bothers others 


Attention flags rapidly; responds to any 
distraction 


Interprets stories from pictures Looks at pictures indifferently 


Some ability to detect likeness and differ- 
ences in word form 
Curious about meaning of symbols 


Shows little interest in or realization of 
words as symbols 


Certain of these items are de 
physical maturity. Others are d 
children have had for normal g 


pendent almost wholly upon age and 
ependent upon the opportunities that 


r rowth at home. The child who can be 
described largely by the statements in the right-hand column needs ex- 


tra time to grow and special help in adjustment both at home and in 
school before he is ready to make normal school progress, 


What does our culture demand of six-year-olds? 


The demands of our culture weigh more heavily Оп six-year-olds than 
on any other age group. For generations the age of six has meant the 
beginning of school. The beginning of school has meant reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. School for the six-year-old has often meant arbi- 
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trary grade standards and expectancies. Adults have evaluated the six- 
year-old largely on the basis of his academic accomplishments. 

Both teachers and parents are cognizant of developmental differ- 
ences in children, and the effect of different backgrounds and training 
on child adjustment. Many parents and teachers are aware of the find- 
ings of research with regard to individual variation. They are able to 
see that Joan is timid, sensitive, and fearful, and that Bob is active, 
alert, and enterprising. But even this knowledge has not fortified them 
sufficiently against the academic traditions of our culture. In many 
schools the first sting of failure is felt sharply by the six-year-old who 
does not read several primers in the first grade, or who is unable to 
write his name. The first parental rejection may be felt by the child 
who does not pass from the first to the second grade. 

The demands of the first grade are often based on tradition rather 
than related to the development of the children within the class. The 
change from the relaxed atmosphere of the kindergarten to the first 
grade is a difficult one for many six-year-olds. Children are often re- 
quired to sit at desks or tables for relatively long periods of time; 
Whereas in the kindergarten, movement and activity were expected. 
The first-grade child must spend a longer day in school and must ei- 
ther go home for lunch or eat his lunch in school. This longer day in- 
creases fatigue and requires that the child adhere to a time schedule. 
Dawdling over lunch cannot be done if the child is to be in his class- 
toom on time in the afternoon. 

The nap or afternoon rest is now given up by many children. No pe- 
riod of relaxation is planned for many six-year-olds. Tension and irri- 
tability is often observed in their behavior as a result. First-grade rooms 
ooms planned for kindergarten use. Chil- 
dren are closer together with less room to move about. First-grade chil- 
dren must learn to take care of their materials and keep their desks or 
tables orderly. For the first time they are required to accomplish as- 
signed tasks. They no longer may leave an activity when it ceases to in- 
terest them, they must achieve, be evaluated and compared with oth- 
ers of their age. Academic progress is required and expected by both 
parents and teachers. In kindergarten, children left the block play if 
they became disinterested in it; they turned away from the playhouse 
when other activities intrigued them. In the first grade, children must 


are usually smaller than ther 
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persist in assigned tasks. Papers must be completed, printed symbols 
must be learned, and the writing of certain words must be accom: 
plished. Children have entered upon the world of work where achieve- 
ment and conformity to established patterns are the requirements. 
Children must adjust to new rules in the first grade. The kindergar- 
ten had rules of its own for going outdoors, using the lavatory, or using 
play equipment. First-grade children must adjust to the regulations of 
the school. The time schedules, the use of the playground, the adjust- 


ment to the priorities of older children, are new and often confusing 
learnings for the six-year-old. 


What is needed in planning a sound 
educational program? 


In order to plan а sound educationa 
and teachers must take stock of wha 
ficient basis for a first-grade 
information about children 
must be incorporated into e 


1 program for six-year-olds, parents 
t they know. Tradition is not a suf- 
program. Research continuously adds new 
and new insight into their learning which 
ducational planning if schools are to move 
forward. Children enter school with different physical and mental 


equipment; their personalities and their responses to life have been de- 
termined by the families in which they have grown. Every parent and 
every teacher of six-year-old child 


ren knows that each one grows in a 
different manner from every other, 


Students of child development have 
tates of development and different ex 


when children are ready for the same task. Mary, a well co-ordinated 
six-year-old, may be eager to ride a two-wheeled bike. Peter may need 


the security of his tricycle for several months to come. Children are 
not ready for the same task at the sam 


long recognized that different 
periences result in different times 


Same age in their readiness to 
learn a new skill. Many children show no interest in rea ding at six 


years of age. Many are unable to differentiate one symbol from an- 
other. Others are eager to read and continuously ask their mothers and 
teachers the meaning of words and the names of printed symbols. That 


ihe m 


158, 59] As children grow, their purposes become more clearly defined 


[61] Individual differences are important 
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children vary in their development, that they are ready for the same 
task at different times, is an unquestioned fact. 

Young children learn best through participation in activity. Re- 
search has demonstrated clearly that children learn what they live. 
Peter learned to ride his bike by doing it. He pushes the pedals and 
turns the wheel and steps on the brake, and finally becomes an expert. 
It is the riding he does himself that teaches him. Children cannot 
profit from the experiences of others until they have had many experi- 
ences of their own. All students of child psychology and child develop- 
ment agree that children must have firsthand experiences before they 
are ready for vicarious learning. Only when they have built a back- 
ground of living are they able to understand the experiences of others. 
No one questions the point that firsthand concrete experience is essen- 
tial to the learning of young children. 

Psychologists and educators have for many years accepted the fact 
that the early years of childhood set the pattern for later development. 
The roots of social adjustment are established at this time. The child 
learns to respond to the people in his family in a certain manner and 
extends this response to others in his early school life. His friendliness 
to people is largely determined by the friendliness of the group-living 
in his early years. The child’s eagerness to learn, his curiosity about life, 
and his feeling of confidence result from his interest, his enthusiasm, 
and his success in the tasks that he undertakes at home and at school. 
Failure is disastrous to his personality. Children, like adults, turn away 
from those things in which they fail and repeat again and again those 
enterprises in which they are successful. Studies show that failure ac- 
tually retards development. Children regress to a less mature level of 
behavior when they fail. Failure does not strengthen character nor re- 
sult in stamina but rather makes the child less able to cope with the 
problems of living. The effects of failure are well-known to psychia- 
trists, Failure nourishes the neurotic personality. Failure is especially 


disastrous to the young child because he is learning his response to life. 


Enthusiasm eagerness, curiosity, are not stimulated by failure but only 


by success, 
People build their lives, 
Strengths. 


not on their weaknesses, but on their 
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What kind of school organization is desirable 
for six-year-olds? 


Although the break between kindergarten and fist grade has been 
sharp in the past, we know that the break in growth is not sharp and 
that development is gradual. Many six-year-olds are much like the chil- 
dren in kindergarten and many kindergarten children are more mature 
than those who are in the first grade. 

A few school systems have developed a primary school to meet the 
needs of young children. This type of organization is usually planned 
for children of approximately four and one-half years to eight and one- 
half or nine years, and covers a span of four years, kindergarten 
through third grade. Most children spend four years in the primary 
school, but certain of the younger children and those whose growth 
and development is slow need an extra year to adjust to school. 

Grade names such as first grade or third grade are not used in the 
primary school. Groups are known as “Miss Brown’s class” or “Miss 
Jones’ group.” The purpose of this procedure is to minimize the rigid 
grade standards that have been traditional in many school systems. 
Thus, consideration is given primarily to the developmental progress 
of children rather than to the academic expectations for each grade. 

Although the elimination of grade labels does not entirely eliminate 
the idea of grade progress, it tends to minimize failure of the work of 
a grade and to emphasize placement in a group in which each child 
may work comfortably and effectively. The groups are tentative and 
flexible so that placement in one group or another does not mean per 
manent grade assignment. Placement means rather that the child will 
work for a time in a certain group and that his relationship with chil- 
dren and his rate of development will determine future placement. 
Uniformity in academic progress is not expected, and each teacher an- 
ticipates a wide range of accomplishment in her group. The teacher 
plans to provide opportunities for the rapid academic growth of cer- 
tain children and the slow growth of others. Stress is placed on the 
community of interest and the children's opportunity for participa- 
tion and leadership. One teacher may work with the same group of 
children for several years, if such a plan seems advisable, 
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If a child transfers to another district that does not have a primary 
school organization, a record of his growth and a statement of his 
progress is sufficient information for his new principal to make a sat- 
isfactory grade assignment. 

Many advantages seem inherent in a primary school organization. 
The following are generally recognized. The elimination of grade la- 
bels reduces the pressure for learning to read as a basis for promotion. 
The focus of attention of parents, teachers, and children is removed 
from this one skill. Freedom for the development of many skills and 
the total personality is thus provided. The primary school obviates the 
necessity of making a permanent grade assignment based on a prema- 
ture judgment of a child’s potentialities. The four-year observation pe- 
riod allows the teachers to understand the children and their families 
before decisions are made as to the amount of time the children need 
to adjust to school. 

Parents who might be reluctant to accept a teacher's recommenda- 
tion for a second year attendance in kindergarten, or a preprimary 
grade for their children soon after school entrance, are more willing to 
abide by a teacher’s judgment regarding their children’s needs when it 
is based on a long period of observation. When the children have had 
opportunities to work with various groups on a variety of projects both 
teachers and parents can judge their maturity. 

Advantages may be found in curriculum planning also. A four-year 
school for primary grade children encourages planning for the whole 
group with long term goals and the development of a program based 
on stages of growth, rather than on grade standards. 

The primary school need not be housed in a separate building. How- 
ever, a separate unit is desirable, since all facilities may be chosen in 
terms of size and appropriateness to this developmental level, and may 
be used without the restrictions necessary when children of widely 
varying ages are housed together. Certain educators point to the desir- 
ability of a small separate building for the primary school, one that is 
centrally located in the neighborhood from which the children are 
drawn. This not only eases the transportation problem of young chil- 
dren but adds to the feeling of informality among both children and 


parents. 
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What work lies ahead? 


Educators must break with tradition except where it fits. They must 
plan in the light of what they know. At the same time, parents must 
be helped to understand what the changes are and what they mean to 
their children. Parents are often fearful of change. They turn to their 
own childhood experiences as the desirable pattern of life for their 
children. The way that parents know gives them a sense of sccurity al- 
though they want the best for their children and are eager that their 
children have greater opportunities than they had themselves. Parents 
will lend support to a school program they believe is in the interest of 
their children and when they understand the educational program, 
they have confidence in their schools. 

The facts of child development and learning are well known and 
well established. They are no longer a matter for argument or disagree- 
ment. They place strategic importance on the early years of human de- 
velopment. Children of this age need many stimulating experiences; 
they need to explore, to manipulate, and to experiment; they need 
friends of their own age with whom to play and to work. They need 
the guidance of adults who understand them. 
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What the teacher should know 
about a young child 


The effectiveness of the teacher will in large meas- 
ure be determined, not only by her knowledge of the growth and develop- 
ment of young children in general, but by her acquaintance with the de- 
velopmental history of each child under her guidance. The child is in the 
Process of physical and intellectual development; he is making social and 
emotional adjustment to his environment. By a careful study of each child 
the teacher becomes aware of any deviations from what is considered nor- 
mal, and may then make the necessary modifications in procedure to facili- 
tate optimum growth and development. 

The following outline will serve the teacher as a guide in making studies 
of individual children. For the most part, pertinent information in an- 
swer to each question in the list may be acquired through conference with 
the parents, through careful daily observation of the child as he interacts 
with members of the group and materials of the environment, through re- 
ports from the school doctor, nurse, and psychologist, and through the use 
of objective tests of various types. More than one of these methods may be 
required in relation to a specific item. 


A guide to use in studying a young child 
I. How competent is the child to meet the demands of his world? 
A. Physically 
1. Is he well? 
2. Has he any physical impairment of vision, hearing, co-ordination, or 
the like? 
3. Does he fatigue easily? 
. Does he give evidence of nervous tension? 
B. Intellectually 
1. How readily does he learn? 
2. Does his performance compare favorably with that of others of his 
age? 
3: What special abilities has һе? — 
4. Does he express himself clearly in words? 
П. What is his background of experience? 
A. What kind of home has he? 
B. In what kind of neighborhood? 
C. Has he brothers and sisters? What is his place in the family group? 
D. What significant experiences has he had or lacked? 
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III. How does he respond to his environment? 
A. Is he timid, fearful, or unusually aggressive? 
B. Is he normally independent and sclf-directive? 
IV. What is his attitude toward his parents? 
A. Is he normally attached to them? 
B. Is he overdependent on them? 
C. Is he resistant toward them? 
V. How docs he adjust to other children? 
A. Is he usually co-operative? 
B. Is he antagonistic? 
C. Does he frequently withdraw from them? 
VI. What are his special interests? 
Pets 
Gardening 
Music 
Construction 
Painting 
Modeling 
Oral communication 
Physical activity and play 
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Criteria for evaluating a school 
for young children 


An effective school for young children combines 
(1) a hygienic and stimulating environment; (2) skillful guidance by 
trained professional personnel; (3) developmental curricular experiences; 
and (4) co-operative home and school relationships. The following items 
may be used to evaluate the quality of a school or class. 


I. Physical facilities 
A. Location and Construction 
1. On ground floor 
2. In well-drained area 
3. Meeting State Fire Marshal’s fire and panic safety requirements 
4. In residential section 
5. Away from main highway 
В. Outdoor Space 
1. Sufficiently large, at least 75 sq. ft., preferably 100 sq. ft. for each 
child 
2. Well-drained 
3. Free from dust 
4. Balance of sun and shade 
5. Sodded, or surfaced with reasonably hard material 
6. Play area fenced 
7. Permanent equipment arranged to leave large open play space 
8. Outdoor storage space 
C. Indoor Space 
1. Playroom of dimensions which allow 35 sq. ft. of floor space for 


each child 
. If playroom is used for rest, dimensions should allow cots to be 


placed 3 ft. apart | 
. Proper acoustical treatment of main room 


. Floor: warm, radiant heating desirable, easily cleaned 

. Southern or eastern exposure 

. Glass area approximately 20 per cent of floor area 

. Colors of ceiling, walls, and furniture that properly reflect light 
and add cheerfulness 

. Small room for isolation 


N 
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9. Coatroom 
a. Accessible to entrance and to playroom 
b. Individual lockers; or coatroom large enough so that children’s 
wraps may be hung 1 ft. apart 
10. Bathroom 
a. Accessible to playroom and outdoor space; to sleeping room 
b. Floor of tile or nonabsorbent composition 
c. Walls: hard, easily washed 
d. Toilets of proper height and size to be easily reached by chil- 
dren; if toilets are adult size, steps should be provided 
e. Lavatories of proper height and size to be easily reached by 
children; if adult size, steps should be provided 
#. One toilet to cach 8 children 
g. One lavatory to each 8 children 
h. Hot and cold water 
1. Toilet paper accessible 
11. Storage space 
a. Open shelves, about 12" deep, accessible to children 
b. Additional closed cupboard space for storage of supplies 
c. Storage space convenient to work and play arcas 
d. Filing cases for necessary records, resource materials 
12. Tables and chairs of proper heights; table 18” and 20”, chairs 
91" and 12” 


JI. Provisions for Health 


= 
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Medical history and examination before school entrance 

Diphtheria immunization and smallpox vaccination before entrance 
into school or within limited time thereafter 

Daily health inspection for each child before he mingles with the 
group 

Isolation of child with symptoms of cold or other illness observed dur- 
ing morning 

Good ventilation 

Temperature of 65°-75°; thermometer placed at level of children's 
heads 

Drink of water early in morning 


. Fruit juice or milk at midmorning 


Fifteen to twenty minute rest during morning; individual cot or pad 
and blanket for each child 

Sanitary conditions maintained 

1. Floor clean 

2. Cupboards, furniture dusted daily 

3. Paper or individual towels in bathroom 

4. Lavatories and toilets clean 

Program arranged with alternation of quiet and active play to protect 
children from overstimulation and fatigue 

Adequate first aid supplies on hand: 

1. Iodine: 2% 
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. Tannic acid jelly 
. Baking soda 
. Sterile gauze pads 3" x 3” 
. Band-Aids 
6. Rubbing alcohol 
Periodic re-examination of children by pediatrician every 6 months 
Routine height and weight measurements once a month 
Exclusion of adults with colds or other illness 
ca proportion of activities carried on out of doors, weather permit- 
an, 

Q. Equipment safe from hazard, free from splinters, sharp edges, steady 
III. Play Equipment and Materials 

A. For active play to develop motor skills 
1. Jungle gym or other climbing apparatus 
. Swings 
. Slide 
. Packing boxes, large and small 
Boards 
. Short ladders 
‚ Small nail kegs 
‚ Tricycles 
9. Wagons 

10. Sawhorses 

11. Wheelbarrow 
B. For manipulation and construction 

1. Hollow blocks, various sizes: 

24" x 12" x 6", 127 Х12”Х 6^. 32" x 6" x.6" 

. Floor blocks, various sizes and shapes 
Sand box, 3 full; sand clean and of good quality 
Clay 
. Wood and tools; work bench 
. Educational toys, large peg boards 
. Puzzles 
C. For dramatic play 

1. Housekeeping materials 
Dolls, unbreakable, easily washed 
Doll clothing, easily removed, large buttons and snaps 
Doll bed 
Doll bed linens 
Doll bureau 
Doll carriage 
Unbreakable dishes 
Kitchen utensils 
Kitchen stove 
Small broom and dustpan 
Tea party table and chairs 
Rocking chair 
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m. Telephone 
п. Bright-colored materials for dress-up 
2. Locomotive toys 
a. Dump trucks for sand play 
b. Wooden train sects 
c. Boats 
d. Airplanes 
3. Sand toys: spoons, shovels, sifters, pans, pails 
4. Set of wooden farm animals 
D. For esthetic experiences 
1. Easel and calsomine paints; large paint brushes 
2. Musical instruments 
a. Piano 
b. Percussion instruments 
(1) Drums 
(2) Rattles 
c. Tonal instruments, bells, chimes 
3. Clay; clay boards 
4. Pictures: subjects within range of child’s appreciation; artistic, sim- 
ple composition 
5. Books for children: subjects based on child interests; artistically il- 
lustrated 
6. Books for teacher: storics of literary worth, brief and simple; short, 
и poems with marked rhythm which meet literary stand- 
ards 
7. Music books: selections of best from inusical standpoint, simplic- 
ity of form, melody, and rhythm 
E. For science experiences 
1. Pets 
2. Gardening implements 
3. Toys for water play, sprinkling cans, toys that float 
IV. Personnel 
A. Personality traits 
. Neatly, attractively, and appropriately dressed 
. Clear, well-modulated voice 
3. Enunciation clear 
4. Uses correct English 
5. Good posture 
6. Good physical condition 
7 
8 


Now 


. Poised and well controlled 
. Enjoys children and teaching 
g. Sense of humor 
10. Sincerity in relations with adults and children 
11. Co-operation with staff members 
B. Teaching ability 
1. Sympathctic understanding of children 
zs Resourccfulncss in developing environmental factors rich in edu- 


cational possibilities 
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Skill in developing good learning situations 

Recognizes individual differences and meets individual needs 

Skill in eliminating tension and strain for children 

Provides social organization which: 

a. Allows freedom of choice of activities, but also helps children 
to recognize authority as an aid to social well-being 

b. Gives children practice in social responsibility 

7. Skill in promoting wholesome emotional adjustment 

8. Protects children from physical danger; skill in establishing habits 

of caution which are free from fear 


С. Management 
1. Divides group to avoid congestion, fatigue, waste of time, regimen- 


aby 


tation 
Helps children form desirable habits and attitudes in promotion of 
cleanliness and order 
3. Regulates wraps to weather conditions 
4. Adjusts light to children’s needs 
D. Number of children: maximum of 25 for each teacher 


V. Curriculum Standards 
A. Facilitating learning from the physical an 

1. Provision in the school environment f 

dren’s interests in their surroundings 

a. A variety of interesting nature ma 


flowers 


b. Gardening 
c. Observation and care of pets 
d. Clarification of children's ideas through information suited to 


Jevel of development 
2. Observation by means of walks to near-by parks, fields 


B. Facilitating learning from people and their activities 
1. Provision of challenging environment which allows children to ex- 


press ideas freely and experimentally 
a. Social organization which permits sharing ideas and feeling 
with a minimum of adult guidance 

b. Adequate space for construction and play 
c. Materials which suggest and enrich ideas and feclings 

2. Encouragement of constructive play through additional informa- 
tion to clarify ideas and carry play forward, occasional participation 
in play, provision of supplementary materials as needed 

3. Opportunity for further observation by means of planned excur- 
sions to near-by houses under construction, street-repalr work, other 


points of interest Р 

4. Fostering a friendly attitude toward other children and adults 

a. Through teacher use o 

b. Through maintaining $ 

c. Through simple explana 
specific situations 

C. Facilitating health and habits of self-care 


ы 


а natural environment 
or the development of chil- 


terials, such as plants, leaves, 


f courtesy : 
tandards of fair play in use of materials 
tions of what constitutes fair play in 
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1. Provision for children to care for own wraps; guidance toward in- 
creasing independence in putting on and taking off wraps 
2. Supervision in bathroom; guidance toward increasing independence 
in caring for toilet needs; establishing habits of flushing toilet and 
washing hands 
3. Midmorning lunch (fruit juice or milk) a social situation; guidance 
toward increasing independence in pouring juice, wiping mouth, 
disposing of napkin, wiping up juice that may be spilled 
4. Rest period one of real relaxation; children give evidence of taking 
responsibility for their own rest; teacher skillful in recognizing spe- 
cial difficulties of individual children and meeting them 
D. Facilitating esthetic experience and creative activity 
1. Industrial and fine arts 
a. Opportunity to use a variety of materials 
(1) For manipulation 
(2) For creative expression of ideas and feelings 
b. Provision for growth through guidance in use of matenals by: 
(1) Encouragement in use of variety of materials 
(2) Encouragement in carrying out purposes, giving suggestions 
and information as needed 
с. Provision for development of artistic appreciation through: 
(1) Arrangement of room 
(2) Selection of pictures and books 
(3) Use of color combinations 
2. Music 
a. Environment rich in music experiences 
(1) Appropriate musical instruments 
Piano 
Drums and rattles 
Bells and other tonal instruments 
(2) Teacher shows ability to 
Sing 
Play piano 
(3) Selection of music materials for songs and rhythmic ex- 
periences 
Simple in form, melody, rhythm 
Good variety 
(4) Other factors conducive to music activity 
Adequate space 
Small group at a time 
b. Teacher's use of children’s response to music 
(1) Awareness of interest in music 
(2) Use of music to enhance activities 
(3) Utilization of rhythmic activity as a basis for informal stim- 
ulation of further rhythmic experience 
(4) Utilization of choices of musical activity 
c. Use of musical materials 


VI. Records 
A. Family case record, giving historica 
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(1) Provision for spontancous expression in rhythm and song 
(2) Opportunity for experimentation with musical instruments 
(3) Opportunity to hear music of various types, such as violin, 
flute 
3. Literature 
a. Provision for literary experiences which give children an oppor- 
tunity to examine books 
b. Provision for literary experiences with prose and poetry which: 
(1) Furnish content 
(2) Appeal to imagination 
(3) Appeal to sense of humor 
(4) Furnish simple thythmic patterns 
c. Ability of teacher 
(1) To tell story so as to give children pleasure 
(2) To use children’s experiences as basis for original stories 
(3) To enlarge children’s background through well-selected 
stories 
(4) To give meaning to children’s experiences through con- 
versation and stories 


1 and present facts as these relate 


to educational program 


B. Personal record of the child 


VII. Home-School Co-operation 


A. 


moO 


Qs 


. Encouragement of parental obse 
. Informal home visits 

. Parent-study groups 

. Individual conferences, 


. Group meetings of p 
. Parents' circulating library 


1. Developmental and physical history of the child 


2. Personal history 
a. Personal habits: cating, dressing, sleep, elimination 
b. Adjustment to other children 
c. Emotional development 
d. Type of guidance at home and res; 
3. Physical examinations 
4. Height and weight 


5. Progress | 
a. Physical, mental, emotional, and social charact 


served at school 
b. Specific procedures planned to 


ponse to such guidance 


eristics as ob- 


mect individual needs 


Initial conference with the parent before the child's entrance into the 


school 
rvation 


ent(s) to report 


at least twice a year, with par: 
for further guid- 


child's progress in school and make recommendations 


ance 
arents and teachers 
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Equipment and materials for the 
kindergarten 


In general, educators agree that the most effec- 
tive learning takes place when the responses of the learner are conditioned 
in a planned or controlled environment. Young children need a simple 
wholesome environment because of their emotional immaturity. When 
this fact is fully recognized the selection of buildings, equipment, and 
supplies assumes new significance, for a large measure of the success of the 
work done with children depends on the wisdom exercised in the choice of 
materials. If the responsibility of making such choices rests upon the 
teacher, she will wish to use the best judgment, no matter how important 
or how insignificant the choice to be made. The following questions are 
designed to give general guidance in the selection of materials or equip- 
ment. 


Criteria for choice of equipment and materials 


First, what is the size of the available budget? The person who has a 
large sum of moncy available for such purposes has perhaps the most seri- 
ous problem. It is all too easy to be sold on expensive and pretty equip- 
ment, which, in actual practice, is of little value. If funds are limited the 
teacher will need to know the minimum essentials, and what inexpensive 
or homemade substitutes can be used. 

Next, what is the size of the room to be equipped, and what are its ar- 
chitectural peculiarities or advantages? The amount of storage space avail- 
able, the problems of lighting and ventilation will have profound effect on 
the choice. For example, it may be more important to spend money on a 
new paint job in a room and forego the colorful rug. 

Do the contemplated purchases stimulate imagination? Rooms have been 
so thoroughly furnished that no space was left in which children could 
grow. Such a room, however beautiful, is not a room for children, but a 
room for adults to give to children. The most stimulating rooms are not 
always found in schools where much money is spent. Nor does the school 
that is financially handicapped need to be drab. | | Р 

Does equipment provide for large muscle activity? Such equipment nee 
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not strain the budget. Simple means for providing for such activity are 
readily available. 

Will the setting promote growth in social sensitivity? Have so many 
tools been supplied that there will be no need for children to share with 
each other? Will children take a real part in keeping the classroom neat 
and attractive? Antisocial actions are sometimes the product of an uncom- 
fortable or irritating environment. 

Will the children learn the organization and planning of work? Is there 
ample work and play space? Are materials and equipment easily accessible? 
Has provision been made for quiet as well as for active play? 

Have materials and equipment been chosen to develop sound health 
habits? 

Has durable, safe, comfortable, and attractive equipment been provided? 

Has a wide variety of equipment and material been provided? 

Has provision been made for dramatization, discussion, and expressive 
use of raw materials? 

Are the tools and equipment suitable for children? Hard lumber, the 
wrong kind of nails, and flimsy, toy-type tools would baffle a competent 
carpenter. 

Last but not least, have the problems of the local community been con- 
sidered in the selection of equipment and material? In communities where 
a large percentage of mothers are working outside the home, the school 
may have to assume certain responsibilities ordinarily thought of as be- 
longing to the home, such as after-school play activities, lunch, sleep. 


Room furnishings 


A classroom environment should be planned that will make possible 
happy, well-balanced days for the children. The room furniture is an im- 
Portant consideration. It should be selected in terms of the needs and in- 
terests of the children. It should be comfortable, strong, durable, well- 
finished, and attractive; otherwise little agreement exists on standards for 
furniture, 

Practice requires movable tables and chairs rather than stationary desks. 
Many people prefer narrow tables with children seated only on one side. 
However, it seems more practical to use square or rectangular tables so 
children sitting opposite cach other may be encouraged in developing so- 
cial relationships. One type of table that has been found satisfactory is in 
the Shape of a half circle. Such tables may be pushed together to form a 
large round table, may be used singly as work tables, and may be placed 
against the walls to use as display or library tables. The chairs should be 
comfortable and not too heavy to be carried about the room by the child. 
They should encourage good ‘posture. Since the height of children varies 
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greatly, the seats of some of the chairs should be higher than others. Every 
child should be provided with a chair which permits him to sit in correct 
posture with feet flat on floor. A few comfortable chairs and an adequate 
table should be placed in an attractive corner of the room to be used as a 
library corner. 

A piano is usually considered an essential part of the equipment. It 
should be of sturdy construction and have good tone quality. A small up- 
tight piano is a practical selection. It should be set on rubber rollers so that 
it may be moved easily about the room. The piano should be placed so 
that the teacher is able to play and watch the group at the same time. 

Sufficient locker space should be provided for wraps and personal be- 
longings. Individual lockers are recommended. 

Sufficient storage Space should be provided for all materials so that they 
may be stored for maximum accessibility. A good plan is to use chests on 
wheels which can be moved conveniently from place to place. 

Bulletin boards should be 18 inches from the floor, low enough for chil- 
dren to see. Drinking fountains mounted at a height suitable are necessary. 

Well-built work benches should be provided. 


Large apparatus 


Equipment such as a jungle gym and ladder should be of a type which 
may be used individually or by a group. Such apparatus when used prop- 
erly has a socializing influence. Children need to be taught how to use the 
equipment and should be supervised while using it. Such activities provide 


many opportunities for the development of initiative, leadership, and co- 
operation. 


a small jungle gym. 


Care of room and equipment 


The clean-up period offers о 
and co-operation. The children should 
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put the soiled papers into the wastebasket at the end of the work period, 
and to hang up his apron. He should brush off the work bench and sweep 
up or pick up scraps from the floor. Tools should be replaced and blocks 
returned to their cases. Small paste jars should be put away in a low cup- 
board, and paste sticks washed. Paste, paint, and clay should be removed 
from tables. 

Certain activities which seem attractive to the children help to make 
them feel that the classroom belongs to them. Children like to arrange 
flowers, or books and pictures on the reading table. They like to make 
doilies for the table, and to arrange napkins and cups for midmorning 
lunch. Children found to be dependable may assume responsibility for 
the arrangement of furniture and certain other equipment as needed. 

Cleaning up can be made attractive through dramatic play, therefore, 
some equipment should be available for this purpose. The equipment for 
cleaning should be of proper size for the child and for the task. This will 
help to make the experience enjoyable and efficient. 


Housekeeping suggestions for the teacher 
The following suggestions will contribute to keeping an orderly room: 


1. To aid children in returning tools to their proper places, a picture of 
the tool may be painted under its hook. This may be a full-size silhou- 
ette. 

2. Block building should be assigned to a special part of the room where 
other activity is not in progress. Blocks should be put away according 
to shapes and sizes. : . 

- Scissors should be kept in cardboard or wooden boxes into which holes 
that fit the points have been drilled. 

4. The teacher should mix the cold-water paint. A damp cloth should be 

kept at hand to remove any paint that gets on easels, tables, floor. — 

5. House paint, enamel, or varnish, if used at all, can be removed with 
turpentine. All oily cloths should be kept in open metal containers in 
well-ventilated storage space as a precaution against fire. 

6. Shellac can be removed with alcohol. It should be removed at once 
when spilled. . 

7. Children should wear aprons, smocks, or coveralls to protect their cloth- 
ing when painting. А discarded shirt from which the sleeves have been 
cut at the elbows makes a good smock. It can be burned when soiled. 

8. The basic finger paint may be kept in jars and children may add pow- 
dered fresco paint to give the desired color at the time they use it. 


w 


Rest 


Well-planned rest periods have come to be recognized as one of the 
most essential phases in modern programming. Effective planning for 
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suitable rest equipment is of paramount importance in the successful 
adaptation of this period to the immediate needs of the children. 

Best results are achieved with the type of rest equipment which permits 
the youngster to lie prone. For this procedure, there is a wide variety of 
acceptable material. Cots are the ideal equipment but require storage space 
and involve preparation for the period. For pads in lieu of cots many 
schools use individual blankets, small rag rugs, butcher paper, newspapers, 
grass mats, or small size comforters with slip covers which can be laun- 
dered frequently. While all of these have practical utility value they pre- 
sent problems of laundering, frequent replacements, and proper storage 
space. 

One satisfactory solution has been to provide corrugated cardboard 
mats. Corrugated cardboard may be purchased in large rolls at a nominal 
expenditure and cut to the proper length for each child. It is a simple 
procedure to reinforce the ends of each mat with binding material. The 
child's name may be written with crayon at the top of each mat so that 
he is able to distinguish each time at which end to place his head, and 
on which side to rest. The mats should be arranged out of drafts. In 
case this cannot be accomplished, paper or small rugs may be folded and 
placed in front of the door to exclude cross currents of air. 


Manipulation and expression 


Manipulative art is often classified as motor 
is usually the first to which the child is intro 
ences include modeling with clay, working with building tools, playing 
with toys, blocks, beads, pegs, puzzles, and sand. Varied manipulative ex- 
periences are an important aspect of the young child's day. 

Clay is easily manipulated and inexpensive in powdered form. When 
mixing clay use less water than seems necessary, together with much ma- 
nipulation and kneading. Clay should be stored in a dark place and kept 
fairly airtight for two or three weeks before using. While in use clay should 
be covered with a moist cloth. Oilcloth may be put on the tables and the 
children may wear oilcloth aprons. Each child should be given a ball about 
the size of a large grapefruit. Unfinished work may be wrapped in oilcloth 
squares. 

Play with blocks gives children a natural outlet for creative expression. 
They build simple things at first, then gradually build structures more 
complex and involving imagination. Handling large hollow blocks provides 
opportunity for big-muscle development. Small blocks fo 
are essential, and can be made of scrap lumber if the school 
with them. Blocks should be made from hard wood. 

Ап indoor sandbox of the correct height for children to use when stand- 


constructive experience, and 
duced. Manipulative experi- 


r manipulation 
is not equipped 
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ing should be provided with toys, such as shovels, pails, molds, and meas- 
uring cups. Out of doors the sand box may be large and provide for chil- 
dren to work and play inside the box. It should be exposed to the sun for 
hygienic reasons. Tell-Me-A-Story-Toys are designed to be used in connec- 
tion with stories, but they may also be used in sandbox play. 


Construction materials 


Construction is an important activity. Simple construction is a definite 
accompaniment to play. Young children build with blocks, boxes, rocks, 
cans, sticks, or any material available. They are satished with materials 
Which they can put together quickly. 'They handle successfully blocks and 
boxes which they can move about and rearrange in setting up stores, 
houses, stations, or other buildings. The physical movement that accom- 
panies the activity of building with boxes, blocks, boards, and tools pro- 
vides an outlet for physical energy and for structural growth. 

All construction equipment should be suited to the skills of the particu- 
lar group of children. Materials should be of a size and weight which will 
not cause strain or overexertion on the part of children. There should be 
lightweight, substantial building materials, such as: an assortment of 
wood; boxes of various sizes and shapes suggestive of boats, airplanes, and 
trains; hollow blocks of two sizes. The blocks are permanent equipment. 
They should have beveled edges and corners, and be of smooth hard finish. 
Regardless of their size, the measurements of larger blocks should be the 
exact multiple of the smaller blocks. Project Play Blocks are satisfactory be- 
cause they include blocks of many sizes and shapes. Besides the typical 
block forms such as the rectangle 12 by 6 inches square and round pillars, 
there are curved blocks for doorways, and others especially designed for 
railroad switches. 

Poles, wheels, rope, paint, wood, cloth, and paper are materials which 
allow for originality in play. 

The first building tools are hammers which provide for desirable mus- 
cular activity. Ability to use the saw is acquired later. A plane may be 
needed if semifinished wood is not available. Otherwise sandpaper will 
suffice to give wood the desired finish. Other tools are more appropriate 
for children who have reached a higher level of development. 


Dramatic play 


Dramatic play experiences make it easy for the child to become ac- 
quainted with the other children and with the teacher, and give the 
teacher opportunity to observe child behavior in a natural situation. Per- 
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fection is not the aim of dramatic play, and the teacher must be careful 
not to exploit the child for the sake of the finished production. 

The child who enters school for the first time has adjustment problems. 
He is interested in his home environment with toys, dolls, and pets. This 
Kind of equipment is necessary in the kindergarten for beginning school 
life, and can serve as a foundation for future development. To proceed 
from the known to the unknown in the learning process is an accepted 
formula which should be applied at this stage of child development. 

A few well-chosen toys and furnishings are sufficient to start. These 
should be durable, well-constructed, and attractively finished. The best ma- 


terials are those easy to procure, to set up, and readily manipulated by the 
child. 


Science experiences 


Science provides rich experiences which contribute to the total develop- 
ment of the child. Through science experiences the young child gains a 
knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the world about him. 

Science experiences are a part of every child’s everyday living. They can- 
not be arbitrarily set by the teacher. The previous experience, the individual 
interests, and the immediate environment of children are determining fac- 
tors which the teacher must consider in planning the science program. 

Frequently teachers feel that they lack an adequate background of sci- 
entific knowledge, and are therefore hesitant about teaching science. The 
teacher who is interested in and enthusiastic about science will learn with 
the children. Her aim should be to provide opportunities for observation 
and experimentation through which children discover not only the an- 


to their questions, but a Way of finding out the answers for them- 
selves, 


Expensive equipment is no 
at little cost at drug, hard 
equipment can be easily an 
help of older pupils, the sho 


t necessary for science. Some can be secured 
Ware, variety stores, and greenhouses. Other 
d cheaply made by the group itself with the 
р teacher, or the building custodian. 


Music 


Music activities are varied and should grow out of interest and experi- 
ence. Singing, playing simple instruments, listening to musical composi- 
tions, and interpretation through rhythmical response, each has a part in 
developing the child's musical ability, i 


The supplies for such a pro i i 
gram should Ы e 
books, phonograph records, rhythm b pec vi a oe 


ooks, and tonal a ion instru- 
ments for the use of the children, nd percussion ins 
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Many singing books are designed for the use of young children. Few of 
these are usable in their entirety. In many the teacher will find only one or 
two usable songs. The annotated bibliography should be helpful, but each 
teacher will need to develop the ability to make discriminating choices 
from the wealth of musical materials available. 

Creative music should play a large part in the life of the five-year-old. 
Much of this creating is done almost unconsciously by the children as 
they go about their work and play. Simple tonal instruments such as the 
xylophone, bells, and chimes will offer the child many opportunities to 
experiment with musical tones. Likewise, simple percussion instruments 
give many opportunities for experimenting with rhythm and for develop- 
ing rhythmic patterns. These instruments should be resonant, not too loud, 
and the heads of the drums and tambourines should be made of skin that 
is not too thin. 

The phonograph is important musical equipment. A variety of rec- 
ords should be on hand, and the children may be taught to use the ma- 
chine, "They learn to select their favorite records, and their choices are fre- 
quently surprising. 


Books 


Books are an essential part of a good environment. They are selected for 
their story value, their illustrations, or both. The nursery school child is 
Content to use picture books that contain no printing; the older child is 
Not satisfied with pictures alone. Though he cannot read, he usually de- 
mands printed material in his books. 


Visual and auditory aids 


Visual and auditory aids provide experiences which facilitate learning. 
Such aids may include materials intended to clarify and intensify experi- 
Ence through the use of the senses. Specimens and models, flat pictures, 
lantern slides, and relatively short motion picture films are the aids which 
Сап be used appropriately. І 
" Specimens and models offer children the opportunity of handling and 
Mspecting objects as well as getting the visual pattern. Models should be 
accurate, 

Flat pictures are usually classified in three groups: framed pictures, 
mounted pictures, and those found in books. They should be selected in 
terms of appropriateness to age and interest, and should be frequently 
changed. They should be the best available on the subject and, if hung, 
Should be at the eye level of the child when standing. Pictures are more 
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interesting to young children if they are colorful, full of action, and free 
from distracting details. 

Slides, filmstrips, and films provide a variety of experience. The teacher 
should always preview these so that they may be used to advantage for 
specific teaching purposes. 

When motion pictures are used, care should be taken that children 
understand the purpose of the darkened room. It is imperative that the 
ventilation of the room be given attention, The picture should be short, 
and concerned with the topic under discussion. 

Visual and auditory aids may be used to increase interest and under- 
standing. They should be worth while in terms of time and cost. Many 
school systems have visual and auditory education departments. Collec- 
tions are often complete and well indexed so th 


at a teacher may select 
the materials needed. 


Suggested equipment and materials for group of twenty-five children 


ROOM FURNISHINGS 


Bookcase 
2 Bulletin boards 
Cabinets and lockers 
1 Blanket cabinet, ventilated 
1 Cot cabinet, ventilated, or 
1 Container for storage of rest pads 
1 
1 


[| 


1 American flag 

1 Drinking fountain 
1 Desk for teacher 
1 Chair for teacher 
4 


Wicker or other informal chairs for 
adults 


Cabinet for blocks 1 Phonograph 


Cabinet for toys 


1 First-Aid cabinet 8 Трв Bone 

25 Individual lockers 2 Tables 18” x 36” x 20” high 
30 Chairs, wooden 3 Tables 24” x 36" x 22” high 
12 Chairs — ca 2 Tables 24” x 26” x 24” high 
12 Chair — 127 1 Table for library corner 

T pus = 24” x 24” x 22” high, or 


30” x 36” x 22” high 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT 


4 Toilets (scaled to size of children) 
4 Low wash basins 

4 Soap dishes 

1 Mirror (child height) 

2 Wastebaskets 


Paper towel containers 
Ops 

Galvanized mop bucket 

Bulletin board 


“HNN 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
1 Medicine cabinet containing: 


: Applicators 
стн Burn ointment 
otton Thermometer 
een 1 Surgical scissors 
is ‘wee: 
Bandages be 


i : Vaseline 
Boric solution 


Tongue depressors 1 Full-length mirror 
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REST EQUIPMENT 


25 Cots 25 Blankets or other washable covers 
25 Rest mats 18” x 36” 


HOUSEKEEPING EQUIPMENT 


6 Vases for flowers 1 Floor brush, short handle 
8 Small pottery or metal vases or 1 Mop, small-cone wringer 
bowls for children’s use 1 Pail 
12 Dust cloths 2 Push brooms, small with short han- 
6 Cloths for cleaning blackboards dles 
1 Dustpan, long handle 4 Scrub brushes, 2 large and 2 small 
1 Dustless mop 2 Wastebaskets 


PLAY YARD EQUIPMENT AND INSTALLATIONS 


1 Cabinet for storage of outdoor playthings and accessory materials 
1 Storage shed for wheeled toys 
1 Acting bar or parallel bars built over sawdust pit 
1 Slide with safety platform 
6” high — 12’ shoot 
1 Strong wooden frame for 4 swings 
1 Jungle gym, or platform built around tree, for climbing 
2 Portable wooden ladders 
44” long x 14” wide with safety catch 
54” long x 14” wide with safety catch 
Horizontal ladder with safety catch 
Walking beam 12/ long, clear grain wood, beveled edges and corners 
Packing boxes, painted, approximate size, 16" x 26” x 35" 
(large stationary boxes on which children climb or play) 
Small wooden boxes 25” x 25" x 16” 
arara as 
(Children can move and combine with larger boxes) 
Banana boxes 
Kegs, sturdy, reinforced by metal bands, or 
Nail kegs, painted 
Planks, surfaced on sides 
= d l1 
4^ X 22" x 107 
2" x 12" x 14° 
8 Boards, wooden finished 
8 x 10% x 37 
6 x 6" x 3^ 
6 Sawhorses 
2 Sawhorses 15" high 
2 Sawhorses 20” high 
2 Sawhorses 22” high 
each umbrellas as needed to supply shade 
4 Tricycles 
1 Wheelbarrow 
2 Hoops, bicycle rims 
6 Balls, rubber, 6” 
1 Ball, rubber, 8”, 10" or 12” 
4 Beanbags, washable covers 
12 Rope lengths, 2 yd. lengths Š 
Jumping ropes with handles desirable, or clothes line rope cut in 2-yd. lengths) 


со сен 


ооо oc 
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1 Sand box 8” x 16’ x 14’ 


2 Low platforms 18” x 24" top, 6” high, on ball-bearing wheels, detachable handle 
or rope for pulling (for hauling blocks, boxes) 


EQUIPMENT FOR SAND, WATER, AND GARDENING 


3 Trowels 6 Sugar scoops, small 

3 Hoes 1 Measuring cup 

3 Rakes 12 Wooden spoons 
Watering cans 4 Funnels 

{ Beach pails 12 Teaspoons 

4 Sieves 2 Mufhn tins 


4 Sugar scoops, large 


SCIENCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


1 Aquarium Cocoons, silkworms 
2 Pet cages Plants in flower boxes 
1 Terrarium Seeds, bulbs 
1 Insect cage Garden in play yard desirable 
12 Jars with wide mouth Flowering shrubs growing in yard 
4 Seed flats Magnets ith 
1 Pair tweezers Magnifying glass (reading glass wit 
Goldfish, fish food, moss for gold- handle) 
fish Wheels 
Turtles, turtle food Levers 
Pair rabbits, white mice, or guinea 
pigs 


ART EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 
Painting Supplies 
3 Easels, double, or 6 easels, single 
1 Cabinet for storing art work 
6 Linoleum mats, 27” x 36", to place under easels 
2 doz. Brushes, rubber set, 1” camel's hair, 12” handle 
2 reams, Unprinted newsprint 24" x 36" 
1 ream, Unprinted newsprint 24" x 36", assorted colors 
1 doz. Clothespins for clamping unprinted newsprint to casels 
3 pkgs. Cold water paint, 5 Ibs. to a pkg. white k 
2 pkgs. Cold water paint, 5 lbs. to a pkg. yellow, blue, red, grecn, brown, black 
1 pkg. Cold water Paint, 5 lbs. to a pkg., flesh, magenta, violct 
3 doz. Paint containers, milk cartons, quart size cut in half, or plastic drinking glasses 
6 sponges, for wiping easels and floor 
Clay Supplies 
2 Clay containers, covered stone jars 15” diameter 
3 Enamel pans for clay 
3 Trays for finished clay objects 
1 Table with linoleum-covered to 
100 Ibs. Clay flour (may be obtaine 


ut d ready mixed from clay products companies 1? 
most communities) 


Drawing and Cutting Supplies 
7 doz. large crayons 
1 doz. each — red, green, blue, black, brown 
4 doz. each — orange, violet, yellow, pink 
6 boxes Colored chalk, 2^ diameter 
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6 boxes Charcoal 
6 pairs Scissors (blunt) 
Paper and tagboard И 
3 pkgs. Construction paper 12" x 18” i 
1 pkg. each — yellow, green, red, blue, and assorted colors 
3 pkgs. Manila paper, 500 sheets each 
1% reams Manila tagboard, 18” x 36" 
1 roll Wrapping paper 
1 roll Black pattern paper 
Cloth 


1% yds. Cotton flannel 
10 yds. Cotton voile 
2 yds. Printed cambric 
4 yds. Unbleached muslin 
12 yds. Cheesecloth А | | 

Brightly colored lengths of unbleached muslin for dress-up, cut: 
1 yd. x 4 yd. (for sashes and head dresses) 
1 yd. x 1 yd. (for skirts) . 
triangles from 1 yd. squares (for bodices) 

Miscellaneous Supplies 

2 doz. Paper bags, assorted sizes 

3 large boxes Paper clips 

box Straight pins 

box Safety pins 

box Pipe cleaners 

box Thumbtacks 

box Double-pointed tacks 

ох Rubber bands, assorted sizes 

bottle Arrowhead gluc 

bottle LePage's glue 

can Wiggins vegetable gluc 

gal. Turpentine 

qt. Denatured alcohol 

qt. White shellac 

Stapler 

box Staples 

Punch 

rulers, 12% 

Yardsticks 

quire Sandpaper, mixed numbers 

anks Rovin, 
1 each of red, yellow, blue, orange, black 


Ove M COM e mnn nnn ыыы ыыы 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Drums * H * H 
Chopping bowl drums (wooden chopping bowls of different size with sheepskin 
head 


Butter tub drum (wooden butter tub, with sheepskin head) 
Chinese drum 
Ndian drum 
Tum not less than 14” diameter 
Bells 7 Various materials and sizes 
пу jingle bells fastened to elastic bracelets or anklets 
€xican rattles 
ndian rattles 
Ourds of various shapes and sizes 
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Tonal blocks (small wooden boxes of various sizes filled with beads, tice, beans) 
1 Castanet 

10 pairs Rhythm sticks 

6 Tambourines 

1 Whistle, bird call 

Tuned resonator bells 

Nursery harp or psaltery 

Piano 


MATERIALS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Hollow Blocks 
4 doz. hollow yard blocks, 12” x 6" x 6” 
4 doz. hollow yard blocks, 12" x 12" x 6” 
4 doz. hollow yard blocks, 12" x 24" x 6" 
(Blocks of soft pine 3” thick, finished with coat of orange shellac. For a very du- 
table block for use outdoors all sides of block may be made of 3” pine. A lighter 
block may be made of à^ waterproof plywood for two sides and i^ pine for four 
sides) 
Storage cabinet for outdoor blocks 
Wheels (wooden) 
6 wheels 14" circumference 1^ thick, plywood 
6 wheels 8” circumference 1” thick 
6 wheels 6” circumference 1” thick 
(Children attach wheels to boxes or blocks) 
2 doz. wooden blades, soft pine, 3” х 3" x 24" and 1" x 3" x 36”, or balsa wood, 
lighter and more satisfactory, but expensive. 
(Children attach blades to blocks as Propellers, pistons, levers) 


FLOOR BLOCKS 


272 pieces 13” x 23” x 34” selected common fir 545 
196 pieces 13” x 23” x 11” selected common бг 545 
96 pieces 13” x 23” x 22” selected common fir S4S 
20 arches 13” x 23” x 10” selected common fir S4S 
16 triangles 13” x 54” x 51" selected common fir $ S 
24 triangles 13” x 74” x 74” selected common fir 545 
72 triangles 13^ x 13” x 54” selected common fir S4S 
24 full round 13” dia. 54” sclected common fir 545 
24 full round 24” dia, 51" selected common fir 545 
24 full round 21^ dia. 11” selected common fir 545 
Storage cabinct for blocks 


CARPENTRY 


4 Workbenches 

3 Saws, crosscut 12” or 18” 

8 Hammers 

2 C-clamps, 4” or 6” openings 

2 Screwdrivers, heavy 

1 Brace, 8” 

Dowel bits, extension lip, short 4”, à", 4” 
1 Pair scissors, blunt 

1 Foot rule 

1 Yardstick 

1 Ball twine 

2 Magnets (for gathering up scattered nails) 
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WOOD SUPPLIES 
1 load Mill ends, soft pine, surfaced 


Wood | 
1" x 4” soft pine S4S (airplane propellers) 
ma үй эш Саи ON 
ТАЛ mos ы 
бхз” " ^" ^" (airplane wings : 
y е 4” Р = p for trucks or locomotives) 
wyje o» o» 
i" x 1” ” ” ” (axles) 
4” х 2^ , D ГА 
i^ x 4" ” ГА ” 
"ulmo ж ож 
2и * a” ” "  " (fuselage for airplanes) 
2" x 3" "  "  " (cabins for boats) 


1 doz. i" dowel rods 
1 ” 4” dowel rods 
10 ft. 1” awning pole 
10 ft. 2" awning pole 
12 doz. Button molds 


1 doz. 4” 
1 7 ү” 
you 14” 


a 


2 E . 
6 Ibs. Nails, $^ to 4”, fine wire 


DRAMATIC PLAY EQUIPMENT 
Furniture and Equipment for Playhouse 


Doll bed, bed linens 

Dine table, 4 chairs, table linens and oilcloth covers or mats 

Sets dishes, tin or plastic 

Set enamel dishes 

Set baking dishes, unbreakable 

Dish cupboard 

Kitchen table 

aundry set 

Clothesbasket 

lothesline 

doz. Clothespins 

Washboards 

Ton 

Dustpans 

‘owel rack 

Tooms 

Bathinct (for the baby doll) 

Cradle or bassinet (for doll) 

oll carriage | iens) 

ocking chairs (for children’s us 

'elephones 

ell piano i 1сапса, and nonbreakable) 
apable of being C E bathe baby) 

Babe ae EIE it possible, so Bor E may 

oll clothes (washable, with large fastening 


(Jw UM HM OM ON ы ы ы ыы ым юы S юы ымы ы ы RR 
- 
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ACCESSORIES STIMULATING TO DRAMATIC PLAY 
EXPRESSING COMMUNITY INTERESTS 


2 Miniature cash registers (for store play) 

2 pr. Scales (for weighing in a grocery or post office) 

2 Tire pumps (for filling station play . : 

2 iqt. E oa (with spate blunt spouts which can be pushed into different po- 
sitions for oiling automobiles, trucks, trains) А 

2 Hand baggage trucks (for moving blocks or baggage on boats or trains) 

6 large Paint brushes, 10^ brush, 6” handle (for dramatizing paintcr) 

3 Paint buckets s 

4 Wooden mortar boards and wooden paddles (for dramatizing plasterers and wa 


play) 
1 pair Binoculars . di 
2 pair Radio earphones (of wire and typewriter spools for boat and airplane racio 
lay 
4 Ва) plates, with scparate food sections, adult sizc (children use these for serv- 
ing food in trains and planes, using pods, berries, sand for food) 
6 sets Animals (fourteen farm animals to a sct) 
10 Families, Tillicum Tot Dolls (family of four) 
2 doz. Pipestem dolls 
Automobiles and trucks: Buddy L and Keystone recommended 
1 Buddy L International truck 
2 Delivery trucks 
2 Dump trucks 
1 Grocery truck 
1 Milk truck 
1 Moving van 
1 Oil truck 
1 Wrecking truck 
4 Automobiles, large enough to seat two pipestem dolls 
2 Buses 
Тиш, large (in which blocks can be handled) engine, tender, gondola, Ъохсаг, 
caboose 
Doll furniture for miniature houses 


DRAMATIC PLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SAND 


Buddy L or Keystone cement mixers 
2 Dump trucks 
2 Steam rollers 
2 Steam shovels 
2 Truck loaders 
2 doz. Wooden farm ani 


ness and sand) mals (painted with high gloss enamel to withstand damp” 
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APPENDIX V 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of children’s literature * 


ADAMS, FLORENCE ANN and McCORRICK, ELIZABETH. Highdays and Holidays. Illustrated 
by Emma L. Brock. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1927. 337 рр. (3-9) 
“Poems and stories for our holidays. | 
ADELSON, LEONE. Blowawayhat. Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff. Philadelphia: David 
McKay Company, 1946. 32 pp. (K-3) 
The adventures of a hat whirled away by the wind makes an amusing story. 
ADSHEAD, GLADYS L. Brownies — Hush. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. 64 pp. (1-3) 
A new version of the brownies who helped the little old man and woman. | 
ALLEN, GERTRUDE Е. Everyday Birds. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1943. 41 pp. (K-3) 
First book of birds illustrated by well-done pencil drawings. Adapted to the nceds 
and interests of the young. 
ANDERSON, CLARENCE. Billy and Blaze. Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 56 pp. (1-3) 
Story of Billy and his birthday pony, Blazc. 
ARDIZZONE, EDWARD. Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. Illustrated by author. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. (2-4) 
Life at sca with a five-year-old as the hero. 
. Tim to the Rescue. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950. 46 pp. (2-4) 
Not so delightful as the author's first book but the children who have read the first 
Tim book will enjoy this new one. 


ARMER, LAURA ADAMS. Forest Pool. Illustrated by Sydney Armer. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, Inc., 1930. 40 pp. (2-4) 
Two little Mexican boys seek the ancient tree-lizard, Iguna, that lives in a pool. 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL. Compiled by Literature Con 
mittee. Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 211 pp. (2-5) 
А delightful collection of about зоо poems for younger children from thc mod- 
ern writers as well as those of days gone by. 
- Told Under the Green Umbrella. Illustrated by Grace Gilkison. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. 188 рр. (1-4) 
This collection includes 26 familiar stories which range in length and difficulty 
from “The Pancake” to the “Princess on the Glass Hill." Acceptable versions have bcen 
used throughout. 


1 Prepared by a Committee of the School Librarians Association: Mrs. Jane Donaldson; 
Assistant Co-ordinator of Library Services, Stockton Unified School District, Chairman: 
Eleze Butler, Librarian, Sacramento County Free Library; Quail Hawkins, Sather Gate 
Book Shop, Berkeley; Dorothy McKee, Teacher-Librarian, Theodore Judah Elementary 
School, Sacramento; Gertrude H. Miller, Co-ordinator Library Services, Stockton Unified 
School District. 
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Avery, KAY. Wee Willow Whistle. Illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 31 pp. (1-2) 

Ellen and her grandfather walk in thc country and Ellen learns many things about 
the country and animals. 

BANNERMAN, HELEN, Little Black Sambo. Illustrated by author. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1923. 56 pp. (1—3). 

A humorous story of Sambo and his beautiful clothes involved in an adventure 
with tigers. It is only fair to say that there are some groups who object to it. Only the 
original edition should be used. 

BANNON, LAURA. Baby Roo. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 
28 pp. (K-3). 

А [айгай which came to this country with a sailor makes friends with all the 
farm animals, 

— ——. Billy and the Bear. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. 
47 Рр. (3-4). 4 

А ME story which tells of the escapades of a dancing bear. 

— ——. Manuela's Birthday in Old Mexico. Illustrated. Chicago: Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1939. 46 pp. (1-3). 

The alow oF feet Mexican girl on her fifth birthday. 

Б. Watchdog. Illustrated. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Company, 1948. 48 pp. 
3—4). 

A Mexican town is celebrating its Day of Freedom. 

BARUCH, DOROTHY W. Big Fellow. Illustrated by Jay Van Everen. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1929. 131 рр. (3-5): 
The story of a road-making shovel. 
eon Bobby Goes Riding. Illustrated by Esther Bram. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Company, Inc., 1935. 34 pp- (K-1) a 
——. Pitter Patter. Illustrated by Charles С. Shaw. New York: William R. Scott, 
Inc, 1943. (1-3). 
———— Sally Does It. Illustrated. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, 1940. 
73 pp. (K-1). -— 
BEATTY, HETTY BURLINGAME. Little Wild Horse. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Pany, 1949. 31 pp. (1—3). 
Оу tames horse on a western ranch. | 
BECKER, cHarLoTTE. Hello, Judy! New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. (1-3). 
he usual activitics of a small child’s daily life. ыл 
=. The Three Little Steps. Illustrated by author. New York: Charles Scribner's 
ons, 1947. p. (K-2). mA 

Story 4 eee De children — Step by name and step in size. wide 

BEEBE, CATHERINE. Christmas — This Way. Illustrated by Robb Beebe. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1 53 рр. (K-3) 
» 1943. 53 РР. 1873). 
оо children count the days until Christmas, 
teadable book of everyday doings. * ^H 
BEIM, JERROLD. Andy and the School Bus. Illustrated [1 ший Shortall. New York: 
illiam Morrow and Company, Inc., 1947. 48 РР. (1-3 : 

f БЕСЕ interest to the beginning school child. Little Andy was n old geom 
to БО to school but he longed to ride on the school bus. One day his wis ia M P = 
А k: IIOW 

SS, Country Fireman. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. New York: William Morr 


and Company, Inc., 1948. 48 pp- (1-3) . А . 
‘he ЖОШ СЫ emda ar Би paste in the country make an ча bs 
CO The Smallest Boy in the Class. Illustrated a “= Wohlberg. New York: Wil- 
liam M \ any, Inc., 1949: 48 Рр. (1-3 . 
cw edlen brio de A 4 1 show-off; but he learns that stature is not 
always measured in feet and inches. 


and plan and prepare. 
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(BEIM, JERROLD.) Twelve O'Clock Whistle. Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow. New York: 
William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1946. 61 pp. (1-3) 
Story of how automobiles were made in an automobile factory. 


BEIM, LORRAINE and BEIM, JERROLD. The Burro That Had a Name. Illustrated by 
Howard Simon. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1939. 63 pp. (2-3) 
An amusing picture book of a runaway burro. 


- The Little Igloo. Illustrated by Howard Simon. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1941. 72 pp. (13) . 
A little Eskimo boy learns to build a small igloo. 
. Two Is a Team. Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1945. 61 pp. (1-3) © 
The | тен with which two children play and work together utterly oblivious 
to the fact that one is colored is significant. 


BELL, THELMA HARRINGTON. Pawnee. Iliustrated by Corydon Bell. New York; The Vi- 
king Press, Inc., 1950. 63 pp. (1-3) 
Pawnec is an Indian doll whose {ерсе is in a little boy’s room. 
BEMELMANNS, LUDWIG. Hansi. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1934. 64 pp. (2-3) " И à | 7 | нер 
Picture-story book describing Hansi’s Christmas holiday visit to his uncle in 
village high up in the mountains of the Austrian Tyrol. 


. Madeline. Illustrated by author. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1939. 
4% pp. (29) ее — 

Madcline has a gay time in a hospital in Paris in spite of an operation. 
- Sunshine. Illustrated by author. New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1950. 
40 pP. (2-3) 

Story of New York in verse. 


BERTAIL, INEZ. Time for Bed. Illustrated by Ninon MacKnight. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1939. (K-3) 
A simple story telling of the end of a small boy’s day. 


BESKOW, ELSA. Pelle’s New Suit. Illustrated by author. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1929. (1-3) P 
Delightful Pictures tell the story of how Pelle earned his new suit. The various 
Processes involved in making the suit are given in a childlike manner. 


BIANCO, MARGERY W. Little Wooden Doll. Illustrated by Pamela Bianco. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. 65 pp. (3-4) 
An old-fashioned wooden doll has spent days and days in the attic with only the 


mice and the spiders for company. But they are good friends and with their aid, she be- 
comes the treasure of a poor little girl. 


ones. [ey of the Bible, a Picture Book. Illustrated by Dorothy Pulis Lathrop. 
cw York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1937. 65 pp. (1-4) 
“It is more than a beautiful book for she [the illustrator] has studied the fauna and 
true natural history.” New York Times, 


" "p^ а Bible. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924 
121 pp. (3-5 


— Small Rain; Verses from the Bible. Illustrated by E. О. Jones. New York: The 
Viking Press, Inc., 1943. 40 pp. (1-4) 
Verses from the Bible ате portrayed for little children in appealing pictures of 
everyday American boys and girls." New York Public Library. 
BISHOP, CLAIRE н. Augustus. Illustrated by Grace Paull. New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1945. 32 pp. (3-5) 
Tale of a capable calf. 
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— ——. Five Chinese Brothers. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1938. 50 pp. (1-3) 

Retelling of an old Chinese tale concerning five brothers who look exactly alike 
and who play up their similarities to the discomfort of the executioner. The repetition 
and the rhythm have great appeal to little children. 

——. Pancakes — Paris. Illustrated by Georges Schreiber. New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1947. 62 pp. (3-6) 

Pancake flour reaches a French family after years of disaster. Ten-year old Charles, 
the head of the house, takes it to the American Embassy to translate the dircctions so 
that he can give his mother and sister a surprise for Mardi-Gras. 

BLACK, IRMA S. This Is the Bread That Betsy Ate. Illustrated by Allan Ullman. New 
York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1945. 26 pp. (2-3) 

How bread is made from secd to cellophane. 

BONINO, Louise. The Cosy Little Farm. Illustrated by Angelo. New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1946. (K-3) А . 

The animals that came to Johnny's farm and made it just the place to live. 

BONTEMPS, ARNA WENDELL. Fast Sooner Hound. Illustrated by Virginia Lee Burton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 28 pp. (2-4) 

A tall tale from the folklore of the Old West of the long-legged, lop-cared hound 

that outran the freight. 
BRADBURY, BIANCA. Muggins. Illustrated by Diana Thorne. New York: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1944. 20 pp. (К-2) | 
_ Kitten gets into mischief until his mother makes him promise to count to ten every 
time he gets curious. 
` BRANFORD, wooprurr. Keep Singing, Keep Humming. Illustrated by Bloch. New York: 
William R. Scott, Inc., 1946. 72 рр. (K-2) 

Playsongs created by children about trains, boats and scasons. 

BRANN, EsTHER. Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1933. 40 pp. (К-1) 
Delightful sima Бро and read-aloud story for every child’s library. 
BREWTON, JOHN EDMUND. Gaily We Parade. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. 218 pp. (3-7) и 
A collection of poems about people, here, there and everywhere, aptly expresses 
the Content of the book. Shopkeepers, sailormen, fairies and neighbors all make good 
Company, 
BREWTON, JOHN EDMUND (Comp.). Under the Tent of the Sky. Illustrated by Robert 
awson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 205 pp. (2-6) 

A collection of poems about animals, both large and small. 

PREWTON, sara үу, and BREWTON, J. к. (Eds.). Bridled with Rainbows. New York: 

he Macmillan Company, 1949- 191 pp- (2-6) 

oems about the earth and sky. 
BRICE, Tony, My First Animal Book. Illustrated by author. Chicago: Rand McNally 
and Company, 1947. (K-1) 

Animal friends fe the baby; strong and durable book. 

BRITCHER, PHYLLIS (pseud. Romney Gay). Cinder. Illustrated by author. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, 1934. 34 PP- (K-2) 

Sue and Toby find Cinder, the cat, in an unexpected place. 

7. Cinder's Secret. Illustrated by author. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1943. 
34 pp. (K-2) И ў : 

Cinder disappears only to return with a fine family of kittens. 

K The Funny Noise. Illustrated by author. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 

m) 

Toby and Sue discover a little puppy in a crate. 
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(BRITCHER, PHYLLIS.) Picture Book of Poems. Illustrated by author. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1940. 36 pp. (K-5) 
Favorite poems with gay pictures. 
- Toby and Sue. Illustrated by author. New York: Grossct and Dunlap, 1937- 
р Soe make interesting discoveries when they follow thcir dog into the 
woods. 


BROCK, EMMA. Mr. Wren’s House. Illustrated by author. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
“4 .6 . (2—3) 
оа bar a wren raised six wrens. 
- Surprise Balloon. Illustrated by author. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949- 
(K-2) А 
. Till Potatoes Grow on Trees. Illustrated by author. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1 ae: . (K-1) : 
B p aoe and delightful tales about young American children. 
- To Market, To Market. Illustrated by author. New York: Alfred А. Knopf, 
„ 1930. (1-3) 
ee picture book of children going to market. 
. The Umbrella Man. Illustrated by author. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1944. 48 pp. (K-2) 
ky ts story for the youngest children, 
BROMHALL, WINIFRED. Belinda's New Shoes. Illustrated by author. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1945. 31 pp. (2-4) | 
Belinda longs for new shoes for the May festival. What happens to them shows 
how children need to be like others in their group. 


- Mary Ann's First Picture, Tllustrated by author. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1948. 28 pp. (1-3) 


A happy birthday story of a little girl. 


BRONSON, WILFRED SwANCOURT. Polly Wiggle's Progress. Ilustrated by author. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 106 рр. (3-5) "n 
With scientific accuracy joined to enthusiasm and humor, the life history of a bull- 
frog is related in all stages from egg to mating. Well illustrated. 


————. Starlings. Illustrated by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc., 1948. 78 pp. (3-6) А the 
A wealth of bird lore is conveyed through pictures and texts which follow 
starling from nesting until the young ones are on their own. 
- Turtles. Illustrated 
1945. 65 pp. (3-6) ike 
Simply written information about turtles, including their care as pets; cartoonli 
illustrations. 


BROOKE, LESLIE. Golden Goose Book. Illustrated by author. New York: Frederick 
Warne and Company, Inc., 1906. (2-4) 


Leslie Brooke's illustrations both colored and 
full of action and humor. 
. Johnny Crow's Garden. Illustrated b: 
Company, Inc., 1904. 48 pp. (1-3) 


Ап old nursery rhyme with humorous illustrations, both in color and black and 
white. 


by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 


black and white of the folk tales are 


y author. New York: Frederick Warne and 


- Johnny Crow's New Garden. Illustrated by author. New York: Frederick Warne 
and Company, Inc., 1935. 48 pp. (1-3) 
Leslie Brooke’s drawings, humorous and natura 


1, delight children. The animals ате 
true to their respective characters. 
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—— Johnny Crow's Party. Illustrated by author. New York: Frederick Warne and 
Company, Inc., 1907. (1-3) 

With the same charm the party follows the Garden books. 

BROWN, MARCIA. Little Carousel. Illustrated by author. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1946. 32 pp. (1-2) 

What happened when Tony was allowed to turn the crank that started the music 
that sct the horses prancing is told in this engaging picture book. 

———. Stone Soup. Illustrated by author. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1947. 
48 pp. (1-3) e ; "T 

„Тє humorous folk tale of the wily soldiers who got their meal by hoodwinking the 
villagers is skillfully done by means of text and pictures. 

BROWN, MARGARET WISE (pseuds. Timothy Hay and Golden MacDonald). Baby Ani- 
[ser Illustrated by Mary Cameron. New York: Random House, Inc., 1941. 48 pp. 
13) 

Picture book of familiar animals, birds, and fishes. 

—— Country Noisy Book. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: William К. 
Scott, Inc., 1940. 41 pp. 

———. Golden Egg Book. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 1947. (K-3) 

Brilliantly colored picture book. 

7. Horses. Illustrated by Wag. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 32 pp. (K-3) 
The mother horse takes the little horse to the circus. l 
CX Indoor Noisy Book. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: William R. 

Scott, Inc., 1942. 


~——-. Little Chicken. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: Harper and Broth- 


ers, 1943. . (2-3) Й | 
А world r Adis birds and animals as secn through the eyes of a little chicken. 


7 Little Fisherman. Ilustrated by Dahlov Ірсаг. New York: William К. Scott, 


Inc, 1945. (3-33 
per oes e = uad little fishermen who sail their boats to sea to catch fish 


for the villagers. 

OR Little Island. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: Doubleday and 
Отрапу, Inc., 1946. 4 . (1-3) . 

Changes of ен. la how in the story which tells of a kitten who learns the 

Secrets of the island from an old fish. 

CA Little Lost Lamb. Ilustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: Doubleday and 
Отрапу, Inc., 1945. 40 pp. (1-3) | X А 
This сог БОЕ hash tells Е the devotion of a shepherd boy to his flock. 

AS Noisy Book. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: William К. Scott, 

nc., 1946. 48 рр. (K-3 | г. 

Gilden te n. А alertly to the sounds about them. Simple repctition of 

Words helps the child to read. 


C Д Pussy Cat's Christmas. Illustrated by Helen Stone. New York: Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company, 1950. 28 pp. (1-3) 


€ traditional features of Christmas are here to delight children. 


day and Company, 1944. 36 pp. (К-1) 


Matic Pictures, 


UC Seashore Noisy Book. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: William R. 


Scott, Inc., 1941. 42 pp. 


~. Red Light, Green Light. Illustrated by Lconard Weisgard. New York: Double- 


icture book in which truck, boy, dog, and others travel on separate roads. Dra- 
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(BROWN, MARGARET WISE.) The Sleepy Little Lion. Photographs by Ylla. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. 30 pp. (1-3) : 
Photographs and a few lines of simple text show a lion cub. 
- They All Saw It. Photographs by Ylla. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944- 
v г. В book of animal photographs used to tell a suspense-filled story. 
- Two Little Trains. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. New York: William A. Scott, 
5 2 “{3=— 
ae ТИ train and a little old train traveling west side by side. 
. Wait Till the Moon Is Full. Illustrated by Garth Williams. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1948. 32 pp. (1-3) 
Picture book about a small raccoon. 
BROWN, PAUL. Circus School. Illustrated by author. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
x . (i- 
air bad " ИИ book; ABC combincs. 
BRYANT, BERNICE M. Pedie and the Twins. Illustrated by Christine Chisholm. Chicago: 
Albert Whitman and Company, 1945. 32 pp. (1-2) 
Pedie Ісагпѕ he is loved and wanted as much as his new twin sisters. 
BUFF, MARY and BUFF, CONRAD. Dash and Dart. Illustrated by authors. New York: The 
Viking Press, Inc., 1942. 73 pp. (1-4) 
This beautiful book tells of the first year in the life of two fawns. 


BURTON, VIRGINIA LEE. Choo Choo. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1949. 65 pp. (K-2) 
A gay picture book that tells the story of a runaway locomotive. 


‚ Katy and the Big Snow. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Веру, 1943. 32 pp. (1-3) 


aty was a big strong tractor which wore a bulldozer in summer and a snowplow 
in winter. 


~ Little House. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942- 
40 pp. (1-4) 
The story of the little house gives insight into what happens when citics grow be- 
yond their limits. 


——. Mike Mulligan and the Steam Shovel. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1939. 48 pp. (1-3) . 
Mike Mulligan remains faithful to his steam shovel when new equipment is pro 
duced. Story has happy ending. 


CALDECOTT, RANDOLPH. Picture Books. Illustrated by author. New York: Frederick 
Warne and Company, Inc. (1-3) 


CARRICK, VALERY. Picture Tales from the Russian, Illustrated by author. Philadelphia: 
JB Lippincott Company, 1915. 119 pp. (2—4) 


Russian folk tales for little children told аз vividly by the pictures as by the text. 


CARROLL, RUTH and CARROLL, LATROBE. Pet Tale, Illustrated by Ruth Carroll. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1949. 48 pp. (К-2) 
A delightful Story about many pets. 


CHALMERS, AUDREY. Fancy Ве Good. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1941. 46 pp. (1-3) 
The tale of two mischievous kittens, one a good little kitten and the other, the 
opposite. 


Т: ney С Penny. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1944: 


A little girl's adventure in Spending her penny, in joyous rhyme 
— — A Kitten's Tale. Mustrat 5 Viki Inc» 
1946. 45 re al ustrated by author, New York: The Viking Press, 


Tale of a kitten who didn't seem to belong to anyone, 
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CHARLES, ROBERT HENRY. Roundabout Turn. Illustrated by Leslie Brookc. New York: 
Frederick Warne and Company, 1930. 48 pp. (1-3) 
Humorous verses on the adventures of a toad are accompanied by Leslic Brooke’s 
inimitable drawings. 
CHARUSHIN, EVENGI IVANOVICH. Baby Bears. Illustrated by Marguerite Rudolph. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944. 40 pp. (2-4) 
A hunter captures two bear cubs and takes them home. Their escapades are delight- 
ful to children. 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Read-to-me Story Book. Illustrated by Lois Len- 
ski. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1947. 146 pp. (K-3) 
Ten storics from our best loved writers for children and excellent verse are brought 
together in one book. 
CHRISTENSEN, НААКЕМ. Little Bruin. Translated from the Norwegian by Gudrun Thorne 
Thomsen. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. (2-4) 
How three bears lived in the winter snow of Norway. 
CLARK, ANN NOLAN, In My Mother's House. Illustrated by Valino Herrera. New York: 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1941. 56 pp. (1-5) SN 
The story of the day-to-day life of an Indian child in the Southwest. 
ie ELEANOR. Yard for John. Illustrated by Mildred Boyle. New York: Dodd, 
Acad an any, 1943. . (2—. 
diris. Fe pe б) Ma A apartment and who wants a back yard. 
«оге, ELIZABETH J. Dancing Тот. am by Grace Paull. New York: The 
Macmilla any, 1938. . (2- 
Тот, the pe Te Mie ond cheering the Fosters as they floated down 
the Mississippi on their flat boat. 
E The Cat and the Captain. Illustrated by Gertrude Haye. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. . (3 . 
Easy oom dod Folk am ^ the literary heritage of our children. 
орца, SATIS м. and THORN, А. с. Another Singing Time. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1937. 48 pp. (K-1 i 
Incidents from н FM zn simple mclodies. 
7 Singing Time. New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1929. 48 pp. (K-1) 
Brief songs which have grown out of actual experiences of young children. 
~. The New Singing Time. New York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1950. 
More songs that young children like. 
COLLODI, CARLO. (See CARLO LORENZINI). 
COLUM, feror Peep-Show Man. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. New York: The 
acmi 24. * 
ope ip О): ©; pe. (3 B. for midsummer, one for Halloween and 
9ne for Easter. i 
COMBES, LeNoRA FEES. Let’s Go Shopping. Illustrated by author. New York: Simon 
and Schu у . (К-2 
Кыш га на, i a visit to a department store. La 
CREDLE, ELLIS. Down, Down the Mountain. Illustrated by author. New York: Thomas 
els . (3- РЕ 
В Ет ал pleasant picture of mountain life in the Blue 


Rid А 
idge Mountains. i р ТЕ i 
CRIDLAND, marcery. The Baker. Illustrated by Clayton Knight. Philadelphia: David 
CKay Company, 1947. (K-3) me 
‘he story БЕ А, iia rcaping of wheat until it bec i Р 
CROWNINSHIELD ETHEL. Sing and Play Book. Boston: Boston Music Company, 1938. 
64 pp. (K-3) | , н 
D "m songs which may be used for interpretative thythms and simple 
dramatization, 


omes a loaf. 
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CURTIS, MARY ISABEL. Why We Celebrate Our Holidays. Ilustrated. Chicago: Lyons 
Carnah «153 рр. (3-5) М s 
ÉE = ade бое апа girls about the origin and customs of twenty- 
two holidays. І : i 
DALGLIESH, ALICE. The Blue Teapot. Illustrated by Hildegard Woodward. New York: 
i Macmillan Company, 1931. 86 pp. (3-4) | | | 
E the homey kind of sor little girls love, set in Sandy Cove in the Bay of 
Fundy. | 
: The Little Wooden Farmer. Illustrated by M. К. Baumcistcr. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. 42 pp. (K-1) | 
Two short storics that сап be acted by children. | 
DALGLIESH, ALICE and BENNETT, CLEO. llollyberrys. Illustrated by Pru Herric, New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939. 59 pp. 
Adventures of a jolly family. 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES. Andy and the Lion. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1938. 78 pp. (1-3) Р J Swift 
Androcles and the Lion in modern dress with short text and tender story. Sw 
moving pictures in two colors. Excellent. 
D'AULAIRE, INGRI and D'AULAIRE, EDGAR PARIN. Abraham Lincoln. Illustrated by the au- 
thors. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1939. 56 pp. (2-3) at 
One of the few books for the younger child on Lincoln, this was a Caldcco 
Medal winner. Read aloud. Many lithographs in color, 
. Children of the Northlights. Illustrated by Edgar Parin d'Aulaire. New York: 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1940. (К-2) ike 
Fanciful picture book with much information on Lapp lifc, reindeer, and the like. 
‚ Don’t Count Your Chicks, Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1943. 49 pp. (1-4) 
Amusing story with gay pictures of the old nursery rhyme. 
‚ Foxie. Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949: 
(1-4) 3 Vik 
Foxie is the story of a dog, whose head is like that of a fox and his tail like 4 
cinnamon bun. 4 
‚ George Washington. Illustrated by the authors. New York: Doubleday ап 
Company, Inc., 1936. 56 pp. (2-3) 
Picture book on Washington, useful for reading aloud on his birthday. 
— —. Nils. Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948: 
4° pP- (1-3) 


An appealing story of a small boy who feared his playmates would laugh at the 
stockings he wore. ` 


‚ Ola. Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1937: 

56 pp. (K-2) — 

Gay fanciful picture story for readin 

- Ola and Blakken. Mustrated b 

Inc., 1933. 38 pp. (K-2) . : 
Sequel to Ola, a folk-tale picture book full of Scandinavian trolls, and magic. 


. Pocahontas. Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
1946. 40 pp. (3-4) 

Ficture story of Pocahontas and I 
beginnings. Read aloud. Bright colors. 


— ——. Wings for Per. Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and Company: 
a 1944. 40 pp. (3-5) 


orwegian boy who longs to fly and help his country escapes to Canada and 
later returns. 


g aloud. Norwegian background. 
y authors. New York: Doubleday and Company: 


ndian life of Colonial times and our country? 
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DAVIS, ALICE VAUGHT. Timothy Turtle. Illustrated by Guy Brown Wiser. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1940. 32 pp. (1-3) 

DAVIS, LAviNIA. Roger and the Fox. Illustrated by Hildegard Woodward. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1947. 44 pp. (3-4) 

Tender story of Roger who wanted to see a fox and in dead of winter after many 
adventures does so. ` 
— ——. The Wild Birthday Cake. Illustrated by Hildegard Woodward. New York: 

Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1949. 50 рр. (3-4) 
DAWSON, ROSEMARY and DAWSON, RICHARD. A Walk in the City. Illustrated by Richard 
Dawson. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1950. 32 pp. (К-1) 

Picture book showing city life, particularly New York, and what a child would sce 
on a walk. 

DeANGELI, MARGUERITE, Summer Day with Ted and Nina. lllustrated by author. New 
York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1940. 32 рр. (1-3) 

Two children spend a happy summer day outdoors. 

———. Ted and Nina Go to the Grocery Store. Illustrated by author. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1955. 32 PP- (K-2) y 

An errand to the grocery store can be full of adventure to two small children. 

———. Ted and Nina Have a Happy Rainy Day. Ilustrated by author. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1936. 32 PP- (2—3) 

А таїпу day can be happily spent in the old attic. 

———. Yonie Wondernose. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and Company, 


Inc, 1944. 3 ne 
» 1944. 39 рр. (3-4) | 
DeBRUNIIOFF, ҮЙ, aber the King. Illustrated by author. New York: Random House, 


nC., 1935. 48 рр. (2— ч 
d phis i) Babar and Celeste rule wisely, and elephants wear human 
garb. Humor and insight into human foibles, told with Gallic wit. 


7— —. Travels of Babar. Illustrated by author. New York: Random House, Inc., 1934. 


48 pp. (2-3 
How Baty the clephant, and his bride, Celeste, have a most unusual honeymoon, 
and adventures to please the young. | 
Derry, mca ur Little Boy Dance. Illustrated by Gisella Loeffler. Chicago: Wil- 
ui any, 1946. 44 РР. (2-3) — | 
A little Pueblo Pari off snd Ends that home is really best when night comes. 
DE LA MARE, WALTER. youn. Peacock Pie. Illustrated by Jocelyn Crowe. New York: 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1936. 112 Рр. (Kx 
) pany, Inc., 193 Р! г) МВР 
lusical verses about animals, witches, fairies, and p ple. - 
UAI Rhymes and Verses. Illustrated by Elinore Blaisdell. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, 1 He. us ‚ (1-6) ; . 
n А jette te 4 PE aginative poetry, some suitable for younger children. 
Cad aloud, еб 
DELETAILLE ALBERTINE. At the Top of the House. Ilustrated by author. New York: 
arcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1946. 27 pp. (172) 


i dating Edam 
Run.fast, the mousc, has adventures with a fierce cat and an accommo g 


Cheese Un k : 
- Unusual pictures, short text. ч ч | 
DENNIS, йыйыу Rada Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
ез) ful place at last. Good pictures. 


4, but he finds his right 


Burlap i -looking hi 
ap is a sad-looking houn author. New 


re The Pup Himself. Illustrated by 
“ч vl Ша. hor. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1941. 


DENNIS, Westy, Flip. Mlustrated by aut 

oles i third 
Вг Кой horse рїсїшге ЬооК їп black and white. Short text could be read by thi 
Ade, about a colt who learns to jump a brook. 


York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
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(DENNIS, WESLEY.) Flip and the Cows. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1942. 64 pp. (K-2) А 
Sequel to Flip, humorous picture book showing foolishness of fear of cows. Ex- 
cellent pictures, short text. 


DOANE, PELAGIE (Ed.). Brother Baby and I. Illustrated by author. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, Inc., 1947. 30 pp. (K-2) 

A large flat picture book with excellent though short collection of verse, profusely 
illustrated. | 
‚ A Small Child's Book of Verse. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1948. 142 pp. (K-3) 

Many authors, old and new, are represented. A good collection covering many sci- 
sons and activities. Read aloud. 

DOBBS, ROSE. No Room. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Inc, 1944. 48 pp. (3-4) : : - 

A retelling of an old folk tale about the stingy pcasant whose house is too crowded, 

and what the wise man does about it. Humorous. Read aloud. 


DONALDSON, LOIS. Karl's Wooden Horse. Illustrated by Annie Bergman. Chicago: Al- 
bert Whitman and Company, 1934. 32 pp. (2-3 р 
Colorful pictures and simple story of Karl and his handsome wooden horse which 
comes alive in a dream. 


DRUMMOND, VIOLET. Miss Anna Truly. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1945. 40 pp. (2-3) ' | 4 
How Miss Anna Truly gets the king to solve her problem, with gay pictures ап 
amusing nonsense. Read aloud. 


DUDLEY, RUTH. Hank and the Kitten. Illustrated by Louis Darling. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, Inc., 1949. 62 pp. (3-4) 
Extremely large type helps make this amusing dog story easy to read. 


DUNCOMBE, FRANCES. Clarinda. Illustrated by Angela. New York: Henry Holt and 


Company, Inc., 1944. 144 pp. (3-4) 
Highly fanciful stories with cleverly inserted moral, and amusing picturcs. Read 
aloud. 


EDELSTAT, VERA. A Steam Shovel for Me. Illustrated by Romano. Philadelphia: J. В. 

Lippincott Company, 1933. 56 pp. (1-3) Ре 

Large type, short ѕепіспссѕ tell all sorts of things about steam and particularly 
steam shovels. Many pictures, 


EDGAR, MADALEN С. (Ed.). Treasury of Verse for Little Children. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogány. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1946. 152 pp. (1-3) 
Some of these older poems are difficult to find in other anthologies. 
ELLIOTT, BLANCHE. Timothy Titus. Illustrated by Ruth Holbrook. New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1946. 32 pp. (Ki) 


A picture-story in verse about Timothy who looked everywhere for his mother and 
found her at home. 


ELTING, MARY. Trains at Work. Illustrated by David Lyle Millard. Garden City, New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1947. 44 pp. (2-6) 


All kinds of information about trains in text and pictures, but too difficult to be 
read by younger readers. 


————. Trucks at Work. Illustrated by Ursula Коегіпр. Garden City, New York: Garden 
City Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. 48 pp. (3-5) 
Much information, many pictures about trucks, text too difficult to be read by 
children of age most interested. Read aloud. 


ENACKING, LOUISE F. The Little Gardeners. Illustrated by Margaret Bantzer. Chicago: 
Albert Whitman and Company, 1935. 16 pp. (K-1) 
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ERICKSON, PHOEBE. С il H r i i 

"pic d анай House. Illustrated by author. Chicago: Children's Press, 

ittle muskrat gocs through the forest meeting many с 
С Y 2 ; i 

down to build his cattail house. Lovely pictures in сой. кынасы 
— Slip, the Story i t , i ildren" 

m B КИТ, of a Little Fox. Illustrated by author. Chicago: Children's Press, 
Е lcasant pictures add to story of first hunting adventures of little fox. 

TES, ELEANOR. The Hundred Dresses. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. New York: Har- 


court, Brace and Company, Inc., 1 8 
pre, Bra Company, Inc., 1944. 82 pp. (3-6) 
Touching, well-illustrated story of children’s ünwitting cruelty to those who are 


different, Useful to read aloud for help interculturally. 
ETS, MARIE HALL. Little Old Automobile. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking 


Press, Inc., 1948. 32 pp. (1-4) 
What happens when the little old automobile won't stop when asked — bold pic- 


tures, humorous end. 
——. Mr. Penny. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1935. 


48 pp. (K-3) 
of animals which prove their affection most success- 


fun Mr. Penny has a lazy family 
у after creating havoc in the next door garden. Excellent black and white pictures. 


7———. Oley, the Sea Monster. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, 


FI Ine., 1947. 32 pp. (K-3) 
ELD, RACHEL LYMAN. Prayer for a Child. Illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1944- 31 pp- (K-3) 
A prayer about common experiences of every child. 
ios Taxis and Toadstools. Illustrated by Rachel Field. New York: Doubleday and 
“pany, Inc., 1926. 129 pp- (3-6) 
» oems for all occasions full of gaicty and imagination. Read aloud. 
Puri DEAN (Ed.). Four and Twenty Blackbirds. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
sadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957. 102 рр. (K-3) 
Кайны hard-to-find longer dramatic nursery thymes with fine black and white illus- 
bes 5 with tunes of some included. Children love to learn and sing or chant these. 
1, HELEN DEAN, Little Red Hen. Illustrated by Katherine Bernard. Boston: Houghton 
ae Company, 1945. 20 pp. (173) 
б, tebus type picture story of a familiar folk tale. Amusing. 
on MARJORIE. Angus and the Ducks. Illustrated by author. 
A Company, Inc., 1930. 36 рр. (К-1) А й 
color qens the Scottie dog, learns not to meddle with dangerous ducks, in bright, 
€d picture book with very little text. Beloved by children. 
йе, Angus and the Cat. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and Company, 
э 2931. 32 pp. (K-1) | 
he finds out about cats. Some gay pictures and 


tow ao to Angus and the Ducks; 


iens Angus Lost. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday 
ko 32 pp. (K-1) 

cellen du to Angus and the 

dh Snow pictures. Short text. 

din Ask Mr. Bear. Ilustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan Company, 

"qe ds рр. (K-1) 

bo umulative type story, simple 

ne ideal birthday gift for mot 

Press Boats on the River. Ilustrated by Jay 

Ss, Inc., 1946. 32 pp. (2—3) | : 

ving all kinds of boats on the river with 


minimu e flat picture book in color showing, i 
um text. Extremely useful for transportation units. 


New York: Doubleday 


and Company, Inc., 


Cat. This time Angus has adventure in winter night. Ex- 


colored pictures and short text telling how little 


her, a big bear hug. 
Hyde Barnum. New York: The Viking 
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(FLACK, MARJORIE.) New Pet. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1943. 32 pp. (K-1) 
Dick and Judy decide their new baby brother is the best kind of a pet. 


— ——. Restless Robin. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1937. 48 pp. (2-3) MS (n 
Vhen spring comes Restless Robin flies north — an attractive picture story. Read 
aloud for nature study. 


. Story About Ping. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc. 1933. 32 pp. (K-3) : 
ay, moral tale of little Peking duck who ran away from home, and adventures 
while gone. Exccllent pictures show Chinese river life. 


. Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog. Illustrated by author. New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1934. 36 pp. (K-2) 
Picture story in color of life of frog from tadpole to froghood, short text. Useful 
for nature study and entertainment, 


. Wait for William. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1935. 36 pp. (1-3) _ | 
William almost misses circus parade, but lands in most envied spot of all. Gay, 
colored pictures, more text than most Flack books. Read aloud. 


‚ Walter, the Lazy Mouse. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1937. 80 pp. (2-3) 

Walter finds laziness docsn't pay, but has a good time finding out. Good pictures. 
More text than most Flack stories, 


. William and His Kitten. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1958. 32 pp. (K-2) 

William finds lost kitten, takes it to police station, but finds plethora of owners — 
gets kitten as reward. Colorful pictures. 


FLETCHER, SYDNEY r. The Big Book of Cowboys. Illustrated by author. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1950. 26 pp. (3-4) 


_ Large colorful pictures, short text with much information on cowboys and their 
Cquipment and life, 


FOLDS, THOMAS. Where Is the Fire? Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. 40 pp. (2-3) 


. A night full of alarm, and thank goodness, no fire! Humorous black and white 
pictures and home life. 


FRISKEY, MARGARET. Chicken-Little-Count-to-Ten. Illustrated by Katherine Evans. Chi- 
cago: Children's Press, 1943. 28 pp. (K-1) 
A counting picture book. 


+ Johnny and the Mon h. 1 C ine E i : ildren's 
Press sgh. aq hs Tes arci ustrated by Katherine Evans. Chicago: Childre 


tiene show development of Monarch butterfly, and passing of scasons in 
- Seven Diving Ducks. Illustrated by Luci i ia: id McKay 
CATES 10до, 32 рр. (K-2) y “cia Patton. Philadelphia: David 
ne little duck was afraid to dive, but h k is aC 
cepted by the rest. m Re gets ducked by an apple and i 
FYLEMAN, ROSE. Fairies and Chimneys. N ill i T and 
"remedia, cd ique, ере me 9 Mustration. New York: Doubleday 
Delightful collection of well-known poems. Read aloud. 
САС, WANDA. A B C Bunny. Illustrated by author. N 
1933. 28 pp. (K-1) 


A superb large picture book in verse casily learned, by a master, 


ew York: Coward-McCann, In€* 
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———. The Funny Thing. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1929. 32 pp. (К-2) | 
The "animal" which eats dolls is tricked into eating “jum-hills” instead. Children 
love this nonsense picture book. Read aloud. 
Nc Gone Is Gone. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1935. 
+ РР. (3-4) 
Vonderful retelling of folk tale, husband who was to mind the house, with superb 
black and white pictures. Small book. Read aloud. 
— ——. Millions of Cats. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1928. 32 pp. (K-2) 8 : 
One of the most beloved picture books telling how a little old man found the 
most beautiful cat in the world, black and white illustrations. Read aloud. 
— Nothing at All. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1941. 
32 pp. (K-z Я : — 
Niort al comes into being as a visible little dog; told with amusing pictures. 
—— Snippy and Snappy. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1931. 48 pp. (K-2) 
Two little ficld mice after cheese almost get trapped. 
————. Tales from Grimm. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1936. 257 pp. (3-6 А м 
This ua UM Сав illustrations is among best for younger children. Selec- 


tion is small but excellent. Read aloud. | j 
GANNETT, RUTH STILES. My Father's Dragon. Illustrated by author. New York: Random 


House, Inc., 1948. 88 pp. 3-4) | | 
onsense tale with Boe pictures, and appealing animals. Read aloud. 
GARBUTT, KATHERINE K. and GARBUTT, BERNARD. Hodie. Illustrated by the Garbutts. 
New York: Aladdin Books 1949. 46 pp. (K-2) : 
lodie, fle poodle, learns to be uscful on the farm. Short text. — 
————. Michael, the Colt. Illustrated by the Garbutts. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


Pany, 1943. 40 pp. (1-3) iti. New York: i 
GARRETT, соси с, the Naughty One. Illustrated by Leo Politi. New York: The Vi 


‘Ing P. s ben is sister’ eddi 
| nd Wee Medin m didn't want to wash for his sister's wedding, 
Ut can't escape. Funny. 

SAY, ROMNEY (Sc к). 
› C PHYLLIS BRITCHE : Р 
GEISEL, eina seuss. And to Think That I Saw It on уо Illustrated by 

author. New York: The Маш rie paeem ‘experiences. 
n inimitable story told in rhyme o » York: lan- 
=o Hats of cbe Cubbins. Illustrated by author. New York: The Van 


Buard Press, Inc 1937. 32 PP- (2-4) found his old hat had magic 
ing st f [ icament when he found his 
Powers. amusing story of a lad's predica 
pe McElligot's Pool. Illustrated by | 
М а EM " 
A nil i d a fishing line in a farmer's pool letting his imagination play 
to What р: Oy drops 
t his catch will be. -— 
E Thidwick. Illustrated by author. New York: Random House, Inc., 1948. 4 
ү | j i there were so 
п 1 moose allowed a binglebug юе on his horns. Soon 
Si Uninvited guests that something had to ка E 009 а аьаа 
дыва, ^ E ER, SUTTER А. В. ei EM (Кз) 
“л Bronson Qo oem Mifflin Company, ми аа " dia 
ü attractive anthology of very usable verse for sma 


author. New York: Random House, Inc., 1947. 
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GIPSON, MORRELL. City-Country ABC. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Garden City, 
New York: Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 1946. (K-1) 
Contrast between city and country life is shown for each letter of alphabet. " 
GRAHAM, AL. Timothy Turtle. Illustrated by Tony Palazzo. New York: The Viking 
, Inc., 1946. зо pp. (2-3) . | . 
ш) of ved EE р а lively verse this tale is one of triumph over sceming 
disaster. Read aloud for fun. . А 
GRAMATKY, HARDIE. Hercules. Illustrated by author. New York: С. P. Putnam's Sons, 
‚ 70 pp. (1-3) | | Р 
ы ird fire engine saved the day; full of lively bright pictures, short text. 
‚ Little Toot. Illustrated by author. New York: С. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939- 
o pp. (K-3) | 
и Little Toot, the gunboat on the river, learns the hard way to be a hero. Cartoon 
type illustrations, much liked by children, 
- Loopy. Mlustrated by author. New York: С. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. 72 PP- 
ay 1 New 
GREEN, MARY McBURNEY. Is It Hard? Is It Easy? Illustrated by Lucienne Bloch. 
York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1948. 20 pp. (K-3) 3d 
Some things are hard for Ann and easy for Tim; some things are casy for Ann a 
hard for Tim; some things they do together. T 
GREENAWAY, KATE. Under the Window. Illustrated by author. New York: Frederic 
Warne and Company, 58 рр. (K-3) 


Delicate old-fashioned pictures and verse to show children of today what children 
of yesterday were like in books, 


GRIMM, J. and GRIMM, w., Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. Illustrated by Wanda 
Gág. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1938. 44 pp. (2-3) 
Ап excellent version of a well-loved tale. d- 
— — Three Gay Tales from Grimm. Illustrated by Wanda Gag. New York: Сомаг 
McCann, Inc., 1943. 64 pp. (3-4) 


Three more humorous Grimm tales to add to the folklore background of today's 
children. 


GRIMM, J. L. к. More Tales from Grimm. Illustrated and translated by Wanda Сав. 
New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1947. 274 pp. (3-6) 


Companion to Tales from Grimm. This was last book done by Wanda Gag. Some 
pictures are only sketches. Good selection. Read aloud, d 
— The House in the Wood and Other Old Fairy Tales. Mustrated by pm 

Leslie Brooke. New York: Frederick Warne and Company, Inc., 1910. 89 pp. (2-4 

Read aloud. Fairy tales of German folklore. 


GUSTAVSON, HARRY. Up Goes the House. Illustrated by Elizabeth Ripley. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1 


The various Phases of house building 
HADER, BERTA and н 


The Macmillan Company, 1941. 87 pp. (K-3) 
Demonstrates the many daily service activities of any town. 


- Big City. Illustrated by authors, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947: 
80 рр. (2-4) 


Life in a huge city which 


Brew from an Indian settlement. 


Cm Э, zo Illustrated by authors. New York The Macmillan Company, 1948 
TS pP. (3) Р 
Life in the hills during a long cold winter. Animals come to accept food from ipe 
old man and woman. 


————. Cock-a-doodle-doo. Illustrated by authors. New York: The Macmillan Comp2??* 
1939. 50 pp. (K-2) 


Litt] 
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‚ Farmer in the Dell. Illustrated by authors. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
Pany, 1931. 84 pp. (K-1) 

Simple story of the seasons on the farm. 
. Little Stone House. Illustrated by authors. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


Pany, 1944. 63 pp. (1-3) . 
A family of four decide to build a house in the country and do the work them- 


selves. They learn a great deal about construction. 
HAMILTON, ELIZABETH. P-Zoo. Illustrated by Peter Hurd. New York: Coward-McCann, 


Inc, 1945. 32 рр. (1-3) 


Nonsense story of a man who kept a zoo in which all the animals’ names began 
with “P.” М 
HANDFORTH, THOMAS. Mei Li. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1938. 52 pp. (2-3) P . 
$ушра Ае niea Pi Chinese New Year and a child’s joy in the festival. 
HARPER, WILHELMINA. Easter Chimes. Illustrated by Wilfred Jones. New York: E. P. 


Dutton and Company, Inc., 1942. 223 рр. (K-6) 
Collection of Faster stories to be rcad or told to children. 


HARRINGTON, MILDRED PRISCILLA. Ring-A-Round. Cw AN by Corydon Bell. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 250 рр. (K-4 | 
Тһе 184 реи: m edem did such headings as The Day Around; Birds, 
Beasts, and Flowers; The Fairies Call; and Cradle Songs. | 
HAWKINS, ouart. Don't Run, Apple. Illustrated by Phyllis Coté. New York: Holiday 
House, Inc., 1944. 36 pp. (1-3) ; 
A little girl lo not to run away from "scary things. 
— —. Mark, Mark, Shut the Door. Illustrated by Rafaello 
day House, Inc., 1 7. 28 pp. (1-3) | 
Mark’s method % learning is funny and effective. : 
7 ——. Puppy for Keeps. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. New York: Holiday House, Inc., 


1943. 28 pp. (1-2 н i 
Hiesa ei A little boy who wanted a dog for a playmate and how he got his 
wish 


Busoni. New York: Holi- 


HAY, TIMOTHY (Sce MARGARET WISE BROWN). a 
j 
"AYWoop, camopyw, “В” is for Betsy. Illustrated by author. New 


Tace а a ‚ 1939. 159 pp- (2-3) | 
" tiple donot iit eas fist year in school and her vacation on the = 
„ү E. т 
T. Back to School with Betsy. xc by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1943. 176 РР. (2-4) i 
Betsy and bill КОЛ: to ais good times in and out of ee раша 
>: Betsy and Bill. Illustrated by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace pany, 
nC. 1941, ee : 
їн ud. told with humor and ipee eed я PN 
7 —. Here's a Penny. Illustrated by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


Pany, I (аы hi 
ach бара prs the and tells of Penny, an adopted son, his 
s. 


York: Harcourt, 


kitten, his 


77—— Little Eddie. Illustrated by author. New York: William Morrow and ptite 
Et Lj Pp. (2-4) s what he wants and goes woe И 

ъв enny and Peter. Illustrated by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co 
i ша 169 ЕР oe ed. The story is one of everyday fun 

“ч happy family relationships. p 


little boy who know 


d 8, also adopt 
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(HAYwoop, CAROLYN.) Two and Two Are Four. ig by author. New York: Har- 
4 Brace and Company, Inc., 1940. 171 рр. (2-4 А 
o children four ad six lcave their city apartment to live on a farm. "T" 
HENRY, MARGUERITE. Always Reddy. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. New York: McGraw 
ill Book Company, Inc., 1947. 79 рр. (3-5) — "PN 
ue py es Trish setter ‘dog and his adventures in City Hall. é 
. The Little Fellow. Illustrated by Diana Thorne. Philadelphia: The John C. 
inston Company, 1945. 58 pp. (3-4) . À 
Ы perita after learning he is not youngest colt in pasture. — 
. Little or Nothing from Nottingham. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. New York: 
Whittlescy House, 1949. 64 pp. (2-3) . . » 
Vagabond dog's adventures with a circus: accompanicd by amusing pictures. | " 
HEYWARD, DUBOSE. Country Bunny and the Little Gold Shoes. Illustrated by Marjo 
Flack. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 48 pp. (K-2) 
How a country rabbit managed to become an Easter bunny. " 
HILL, HELEN and MAXWELL, VIOLET. Charlie and His Kitten Topsy. Illustrated by а 
thors. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. до pp. (K-2) 
Read aloud. Seven charmingly written little stories, 
HOGAN, INEZ. Bear Twins. Illustrated by author. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
Inc., 1935. 45 pp. (1-2) . | 
Two little bear twins learn many things as they wander into the forest. | 
. Kangaroo Twins. Illustrated by author. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company: 
Inc. 32 pp. (K-2) | | a idi 
"These animal twins have an appeal to children. The type is large and text sir à; 
[4 
‚ Nappy Has a New Friend. Illustrated by author. New York: E. P. Dutton an 
Company, Inc. 42 pp. (K-3) 
Plcasant relationships with a little colored boy. 
Ё 
HOGNER, DOROTHY Снп.р$. Daisy. Ilustrated by Nils Hogner. New York: Oxford Un 
versity Press, 1949. 46 pp. (1-3) | "m 
Picture book of a horse which went to the Fair when she tired of being a Wo 
horse. 
HOLBERG, RUTH R. Mitty and Mr. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
Picture story of life in a W. 


k: 
Syrup. Illustrated by R. A. Holberg. New Yor 
ғ 1933. 32 pp. (2-4) 
isconsin community. ble- 
—— Mitty on Mr. Syrup's Farm. Illustrated by R. A. Holberg. New York: Dou 
day and Company, Inc., 1936. 32 pp. (2—4) 
Continues the story begun in Mitty and Mr. Syrup. ra 
HOLLOS, CLARA. Story of Your Coat. Illustrated by Herbert Kurckman. New York: Inte 
national Publishers Company, Inc., 1946. 47 pp. (3-5) 
A picture fact book that tells about the making of our clothing going through 
Process from sheep shearing to selling the finished item, 


HOWELL, VIRGINIA. Who Likes the Dark? Illustrated by Marjorie Thompson. New York 
Lothrop, Lec and Shepard Company, 1945. 38 pp. (K-2) try 
Easy reading of animals which like darkness and happenings in city and coun’ 
during night. 
HUBBARD, ALICE. Golden Flute. Illustrated, New York: John Day Company, Incorp? 
tated, 1932. 320 pp. (K-3) 

Poetry material not readily fou 
young; jingles; everyday experiences. " 
HUNT, MABEL LEIGH. Billy Button's Buttered Biscuit, Illustrated by Katherine Milho” 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 


› 1941. 56 pp. (1-2 for 
The story has an unusual number of words’ beharing im “B” Delightful 
reading aloud. 


‚ IY 
nd elsewhere. Uscful for use of poetry with €" 
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——. The Double Birthday Pre 5! i 
J. E Lippincott Осе xo. Z os S by Elinore Blaisdell. Philadelphia: 
ы usie and Sophie were twins. Grandfather mad d i 
"E birthday, e a double rocking chair for their 
— ——. Peter Piper's Pickled Ре 
"ete Wii ; Katherine Mi 
]. в т А Соп. ky <i d ie by Katherine Milhous. Philadelphia: 
ae, tory has an unusual number of words beginning with "P." 
ГІМСТОМ, HARRI . Let’ y 
aiid Company. ee ч has V 1-а Photographs. New York: Doubleday 
— description in words and pictures. 
—— —. Let's Go Outdoors. 
Company, L = ои таре by Preston Duncan. New York: Doubleday and 
Attractiv k i 
КЖ oes veni urs ied Lap ie to learn by watching creatures. 
3 o ; А 
Company їс, а "i Deep by author. New York: Doubleday and 
- nformation about common sca creatures for young children. 
Lo сна т. Benny the Bulldozer. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. New York: Lothrop, 
St hepard Company, 1947- 33 PP- (1—4) 
"heri of a bulldozer which didn't want to work in the country. 
m She ngine, Engine, No. д. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. New York: Lothrop, Lee 
a i Dompany; 1940. 34 pP. (2—3) 
ctures and text explain what makes the railroad engine wi 
an engine fuels and the Tike. чч 
Той Toughy and His Trailer Truck. Illustrated by Clement Hurd. New York: 
kee пор, Lee & Shepard Company, 1948. 32 РР. (1-3) 
Scot e H " Seck. Illustrated by author. New York: Wil 
» nc. . 36 pp. (1-3 
Pap camouflage in thc things small children loo 
batid Joun. Complete Version of Ye Three Blind Mice. Ilustrated by Walter Cor- 
we New York: Frederick Warne and Company, Inc., 1909. 31 РР. (1-3) 
eee rollicking version of the old nursery thyme. 
pog KATHRYN and JACKSON, BYRON. Animal Babies. Illustrated by Adele Werber. 
Ci York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1947. (K-2) 
" haracteristics of young animals shown in text and picture. 
in joven. Johnny-Cake. Illustrated by Emma L. Brock. New York: 
ons, 1933. (2-4) 
Joy telling of an old English tale deli 
МЕЕ LEE., ҮеПу. Illustrated. New 
РР, clightful story of a little yellow duck. 
and a MARGARET. Smallest Puppy. Ilustrated by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Company, Inc., 1940. 88 рр. (2-4) i 
11а was the smartest of a litter of four Eskimo dogs but was considered too small 
кызы led dog. Easy reading. 
Den Snowshoe Paws. Illustrated 
У, Inc, 1949. 64 pp. (1-3) 
ine nny has much to learn before becoming а 
SA MARGARET S. and JOHNSON, HELEN 1: 
1941 гав Illustrated by authors. New York: 
Tr. 9 PP. (2-4) ig print wi 
hg, e simplicity of the story and the big print will recom 


ork, a roundhouse, how 


Шат К. 


k for when they go walking. 


G. P. Put- 


ghtfully illustrated. 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941- (K-2) 


for a 
York: William Morrow and Com- 


by author. New 


good kitten. 
Carlo, the Hound Who Thought He 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 


mend it to 2d and 3d grade 


к= Joey and Patches. Ilustrated by Margaret S. Johnson. New York: William 
ow and Company, Inc., 1947+ 7° PP: (1-3) 


€ story of two kittens. 
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5 ; Illustrated 

‘SON, MARGARET S. and JOHNSON, HELEN L.) Sir Lancelot and Scamp. 
ce e ee York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1945. 78 pp. (2-4) 

` А greyhound rescues a small cocker. 
JONATHAN (See MONTE STEIN). | . E ‘ 
KANE, HENRY B. Tale of the Bullfrog. Photographs. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 

4 - (3-6 ая 

e eo е from tadpole to bullfrog is herc told in well written narrative and 
superb photographs. А 
2 arid World Tales. Photographs. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1949 

em rd s short storics: “Tale of Mr. Crow,” “Tale of White Foot Mouse, 
“ Promethea Moth.” uw is 
KINGMAN, LEE. Ilenka. Illustrated by A. E. Bare. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 

- 48 pp. (2-4) 7 и 

y Pa hot Russian girl and the hard time she had trying to decide what she 
wanted to do when she grew up. кл 25 
- Pierre Pidgeon. Illustrated by A. E. Bare. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
. 48 pp. (1-3) M 

"lle in Capi peninsula in Canada of young boy and dog, and experiences 1 
building boats in bottles. - 
KIPLING, RUDYARD. Just So Stories. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday and Company: 

Inc., 1949. 247 pp. (2-6) 

Read aloud. Delightful nonsense tales. РЕ 
КІЕМ, GRACE. Mike and His Neighbors. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubled: 

and Company, Inc., 1941. ( K-2) 5 

Lively Mike, a friendly little spaniel, Presents problems to his owners and the com 
munity in which he lives. Бей 
KRAUSS, RUTH. Bears. Illustrated by Phyllis Rowland. New York: Harper and Brothers 

1948. 20 pp. (1-3) - р 

Nonsense book easily grasped by young children. and 
- The Carrot Seed. Illustrated by Crockett Johnson. New York: Harper а 
Brothers, 1945. 25 pp. (K-3) 

Satisfying story of a small boy who planted a carrot sced. and 
‚ The Growing Story. Illustrated by Phyllis Rowland. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1947. 32 pp. (1-2) | 

Pictures and simple text describe a small boy observing growing things. thers, 

— — The Happy Day. Illustrated by Marc Simont. New York: Harper and Bro 
1949. 30 pp. (1-3) 

Story told in few words of wood animals which 
surprise the reader. мас 
мез рокотнү. Angel іп the Wood. Illustrated by author. New York: Thc 

millan Company, 1947. 48 pp. (1-3) ту of 

„The story of а Christmas candle angel on whose shoulders fall the responsibility 
bearing the message of Christmas to the creatures of the woods. any: 

. Bouncing Betsy. Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan Сошр 
1936. 41 pp. (2-4) 

Betsy is a lonely pet lamb who | 

— — Hide and Go Seek. Ilustra 
1941. 40 pp. (2-3) . 

Story about a flying squirrel with delightful illustrations. апу, 

— ——. Presents for Lupe. Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan Comp’ 
1940. 40 pp. (1-3) 

The colorfully ‘illustrated story of a South 

brought her to make her 


Р ill also 
discover a surprise that will 


earns to butt rabbits and woodchucks. any: 
ted by author. New York: The Macmillan ComP 


he gifts 
American red squirrel and th 
feel at home in a strange land. 
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E Who apa qus Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
: 41 pp. (2- 
Two little chien give the wood animals a picnic, bringing apples, carrots, nuts, 
and so on, to a clearing, tying the larger offerings on a hemlock tree. 
LATTIMORE, ELEANOR. First Grade. Illustrated by author. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1944. 147 pp. (1-4) 
Realistic, happy experiences of first grade children at home and school in a small 
community. 
LAWSON, ROBERT. Robbut, A Tale of Tails. Illustrated by author. New York: The Vi- 
king Press, Inc., 1948. 94 pp. (K-3) 
A young rabbit decides his own tail is best for him. 
LEAF, MUNRO. Health Can Be Fun. Illustrated by author. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1943. 55 pp. (K-3) 
umorous appeal in drawings for young children. 
“Gon, Manners Can Be Fun. Illustrated by author. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Ompany, 1936. „ (Ke 
Свае Wastes EP effectively. 
————. Safety Can Be Fun. Illustrated by author. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1938. 49 pp. (K-3) 
Pictures illustrate storics of those who disregard rules of safety. 
S Story of Ferdinand. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1936. 81 рр. (1-4) 
Amusing story of a bull which preferred flowers to fights. 
——. Wee Gillis. Ilustrated by Robert Lawson. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
1938. 71 pp. (2-4) 
ес Gillis solves his problems in his sturdy Scottish way. 
LEAR, EDWARD. Nonsense Book. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 


"G30 pp. (3-6) | 
ontaining all the original pictures and verses, together with new materials. 


LEFÈVRE, FÉLICITÉ (See MARGARET SMITH-MASTERS). | 
TENSEI, tors, Animals for Me. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University 
Tess, 1941. 48 pp. (1-2) E 
nimals of the farm with which children are familiar. 
To Cowboy Small. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Pp. (1-2) 
Cowboy Small does all the things a cowboy should do. О 
[> Davy's Day. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 
РР. (K-2) 
A day in the life of a young child. ар 
В Let's Play House. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 
4- 40 pp. (1- | | . 
thi Чы m vin accompanies the pictures shows two little girls doing all the 
ings Brown-ups do. О ў 
a Little Airplane. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
pP (2 E 
questi he o material about flying an airp йе, и аы D 
agination, young boys and girls ask. There is, 
AT Little Auto, Ilustrated by author. New York: Oxford 


48 pp. (K-2) n 
48; Little Farm. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Ep. (1- ` Ре 
Mr. Small tams farmer and farm routine comes to life in 


lane, so simply prese: 
in addition, an арреа 


University Press, 1934. 


pictures and simple text. 
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(LENSKI, Lors.) Little Fire Engine. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1946. 48 pp. (1-3) 
Mr. Small has a little fire engine that he tends. Fires are always put out promptly 
by Mr. Small and his crew. 
. Little Train. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
8 pp. (173) 
Ё Mr. Small is now an engincer and he has a little black train which he keeps oiled 
and polished. Small boys will be delighted. 
. Now It's Fall. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
48 pp. (1-2) 
The pleasures of autumn are told in simple rhymes, gaily illustrated, 
——. Spring Is Here. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 1945. 
48 рр. (1-3) : : А 
The song of a child’s spring; birds, rabbits and budding flowers; hopscotch, sailing 
kites, hoops and swings. 
. Surprise for Davy. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. 48 pp. (1-2) ы й 
A birthday story about all the traditional and satisfying things that happened to 
Davy on his birthday. 
LENT, HENRY в. Diggers and Builders. Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. 68 pp. (3-6) 
The processes of excavating, laying foundations, hoisting stecl girders, road making 
and driving the trucks that bring building supplies are all described. 
. Full Steam Ahead! Illustrated by Earle Winslow. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 116 pp. (3-5) _ 
Life on an occan liner, The duties of various officers and how passengers arc fed are 
all given, 
‚ Straight Up. Mlustrated by Raymond Lufkin. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1944. 87 pp. (1-3) | 
A first reader which tells how a little boy and his father learn about a helicopter. 
. Tugboat. Illustrated by Earle Winslow. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 68 pp. (3-5) | 
Exciting events in the life of a tugboat are told. 
LINDMAN, MAJ JAN. Flicka, Ricka, Dicka, and the New Dotted Dresses. Illustrated by 
author. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Company, 1939. 26 pp. (1-3) 
Adventures of three little Swedish sisters. 
. Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes. Illustrated by author. Chicago: Albert 
Whitman and Company, 1932. 24 pp. (1-3) 
The story tells how three boys carned moncy to buy their mother a pair of red 
shoes for her birthday. 
LORENZINI, CARLO (pseud. Carlo Collodi). Pinocchio. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. 
New York: World Book Company, 1946. 239 pp. 
Adventures of a marionette. 
LOVE, KATHERINE ISABEL (Ed.). April Showers. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. New 
York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1948. 46 pp. (1-3) 
Short poems of spring from modern writers as well as some of the traditional verses 
about rain and weather. 
‚ Pocketful of Rhymes. Illustrated by Henrietta Jones. New York: The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1946. 134 pp. (K-3) 
Poems by modern American writers. 
MacCARTENEY, LAURA PENDLETON. Songs for the Nursery School. Illustrated by Peter.Per- 
rine. Cincinnati: Willis Music Company, 1937- 116 pp. (K-1) 
Songs about everyday experiences of young children. 
MscoDONALD, GOLDEN (Sec MARGARET WISE BROWN). 
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MARTIN, FLORENCE MARIE and BURNETT, ELIZABETH. Rime, Rhyth: d S 
Child of Today. Illustra i ilhoii icago: Hall 4 yr fortie 
bos, as ay by Mariel Wilhoite. Chicago: Hall & McCreary Com- 
Action songs, singing games and songs for rhythmic activity. 
MASON, MIRIAM E. Herman, the Brave Pig. Illustrated by Geo i 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 120 pp. (з) ee 
Family story with print, language and pictures suited to beginning readers. 
. Matilda and Her Family. Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1942. 144 pp- (1—3) 
The story of a black cat and her four kittens. 
. A Pony Called Lightning. Illustrated by C. W. Anderson. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1948. 143 РР. (2-4 
Simple story of an Indian pony which wants to outrun all horses. 
MeCALL, ADELINE D. Timothy's Tunes. Illustrated by Anna Braunc. Boston: Boston 
Music Company, 1943. (K-3) 
Chants and short songs for young children. 
местоѕккү, ROBERT. Blueberries for Sal. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1947. 22 pP- (2-3) 
Delightful picture book of adventures of little рїї and baby bear. 
— Lentil. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1940. 56 рр. 
1— 
| г ЯМИ of а boy in a small Midwestern town while learning to play the har- 
monica, 
———. Make Way for Ducklings. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, 


a „1 = family's adventures in a Boston 
MecINLEY, PHYLLIS. All Around the Town. Illustrated by 
А ү m cott Company, ЗА, f о gs and fun, from airplanes and buses 
s dn Hone eset ‘Upstairs. Illustrated by Helen Stone. Philadelphia: J. В. Lip- 
P New Yon Ciy bine pee the country 


to his town barn. " 
MEDARY, MARJORIE. The Store at Crisscross Corners. Illustrated by Janet Smalley. Nas 


ville, Tennessee: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 48 PP. ( hs 
MILHOUS, KATHERINE. The Egg у author. 


ner's Sons, 1950. 28 рр. (273 
Charming 5 of зегинде as celebrated by the Pe 
MILLER, JANE. Dean and Don at the Dairy an 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. 88 pp. (2 3 
рл е id indie and Elmer Hader. Boston: Hough- 
——.. Jimmy, the Groceryman, ustrated 
ton Mifflin Company, 1934. 88 DP. (E ite, 
Accurate information abo | 
——. To-Market We Go. Illustrated by F- and M. Hoopes 
lin Company, 1935: cs И niket, Е 
trated by 
MILNE, ALAN A. House at Paok Ce ue p п 
Dutton and Company, Inc» 1977 
Further adventures of Christopher Robin 
. Now We Are Six. Illustrate 
Company, Inc., 1927. 103 PP: (1-4 
Poetry to delight children. 


park. 
Helen Stone. Philadelphia: 


after having to go in an elevator 


oik: ib- 
Tree. Illustrated b York: Charles Scri 

nnsylvania Dutch. Read aloud. 
d by Will Chimes. Boston: 


Boston: Houghton Miff- 


E. Н. Shepard. New York: E. P. 


his friends. 
Shepard. New York: E. р, Dutton and 
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(MILNE, ALAN A.) When We Were Very Young. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1924. 100 pp. (1-4) 
Verses full of “bubbling nonsense" and whimsey. 


. Winnie-the-Pooh. Decorations by E. Н. Shepard. New York: Е. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1926. 158 pp. (3-5) 
Stories about Christopher Robin and his teddy bear. 
MITCHELL, Lucy SPRAGUE. Guess What's in the Grass. Illustrated by Edward J. Glan- 
non. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1945. 30 pp. (2-3) 
Large pictures in color show animals wondering what's hidden in the grass. 
‚ Here and Now Story Book. Illustrated by Hendrik Van Loon and Christine 
Price. New York: E. Р. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1948. 256 pp. (K-3) 
A collection of stories and poems arranged by age groups suitable for teading aloud. 
‚ The New House in the Forest. Illustrated by Eloise Wilkin. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1946. 42 pp. (2-3) 
The Jenks family plan and build a new house, 
. A Year on the Farm. Illustrated by Richard Floethe. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 1947. (2-4) 
Activities during cach scason on the farm. 
MOESCHLIN, ELSA. Red Horse. Illustrated by author. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 
1929. 19 pp. (1-3) — 
his gay picture book is the story of a wooden horse belonging to a little boy, Peter. 
Action and originality. 
MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH RIDER. Keys to Nature's Secrets. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1946. (2-5) 
Easy lessons in scientific experiments with light, expansion, air, musical sounds, 
water, levers and the like. 


MOORE, CHARLES c. Night Before Christmas. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1949. 30 pp. (K-3) 
Drawings give fresh interest to poem. 
MORROW, ELIZABETH REEVE. Painted Pig. Illustrated by 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930. 32 pp. (2-4) 
Story of a little Mexican boy who longs for a painted pig just like his sister's, 
MOTHER Goose. Mother Goose, Seventy-Seven Verses, Illustrated by Tasha Tud N 
York: Oxford University Press, 1944- 87 pp. (1-3) ниаш 
New Mother Goose fresh in its interpretation both as to selection and illustration. 
. Real Mother Goose. Pictures by B. F. Wright. Chicago: Rand, McNally and 
Company, 1916. 132 pp. (1-3) 
Large picture book with illustrations in bright colors, popular with children. 
- Tall Book of Mother Goose. Illustrated by Feodor Ro; nkovsky. N k: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. 120 pp. (K-2) И Е Е Е 
A beautifully illustrated Mother Goose. 
NARAMORE, ELIZABETH, William and His Friends. Photographs. New York: The Vi- 
king Press, Inc., 1936. 28 pp. (3-4) 
A selection of photographs of small art ob 
Art. These small animals can be the beginnin, 


NAST, RUTH (Sce JANE WERNER). 
NEWBERRY, CLARE T. April’s Kittens. Illustrated by author. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 30 pp. (1-3) 
When Sheba has kittens in a small apartment it creates a problem th t - 
solvable until April’s family find that they, too, have outgrown their home. ы 
. Mittens. Illustrated by author. New York: Harper and Brothers 1936. 
(2-3) , 


Mittens, a tabby kitten, causes plenty of excitement when he becomes lost. 


René d’Harnoncourt. New 


jects from the Metropolitan Museum of 
g of an interest in sculpture and ceramics. 


26 pp. 
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a Illustrated by author. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 32 pp. 
Story of a little, black Persian kitten. 
NICHOLSON, WILLIAM. Clever Bill. Illustrated by author. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. 


Hale and Company (Cadmus Books), 1927. 25 
‚ 1927. 25 рр. (1-3) 
A colorful tale of a little girl, traveling, who forgets her doll, includes and names 


objects familiar to every child. 


NORLING, JOSEPHINE and NORLING, ERNEST R. Pogo's Farm Adventure. Ilustrated. New 


York: Henry Holt and Company, 1948. 46 pp. (2-4) 
A boy and dog spend an enjoyable summer vacation on a combination ranch and 


farm. 


. Pogo's Letter. Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1946. 
42 pp. (2-4) 

Father takes little John and his dog Pogo to visit a paper mill. 
. Pogo's Sky Ride. Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1943. 
44 pP- (2-4) 

Ап instructive book 
. Pogo's Train Ride, a Story of Freight Trains. Ilust 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1944- 49 PP- (2-3) 

_A comprehensive description of trains, rails, signals, as well as the type of material 
carried on freight trains, are given to John and his little dog Pogo during a trip on a 
freight. Excellent for use in a transportation unit. 

ORTON, HELEN FULLER. Cloverfield Farm Stories. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott Company, 1947- 122 PP- (2-3 
A horse ee ae work and play on à farm in the early 1900's. A good book to use 
for comparison with the farms of today. 


——. Little Lost Pigs. Illustrated by Luxor Price. Philadelphia: 


pany, 1925. 96 pp. (1-3) 
Two little pigs run away and the farm dog finds them. 
——.. Queenie; Story of a Cow. Illustrated by Maurice Day. Philadel 
pincott Company, 1929. 119 РР. (1-3). 
A wise and very good cow which never jumps fences. 
e Play House. Illustrated by Eloise Wilkin. New York: Simon & 


describing the manufacture of airplanes. 
rated by authors. New York: 


J. B. Lippincott Com- 


phia: J. B. Lip- 


OSSWALD, EDITH, Com 
Schuster, Inc., 1948. (K-2) aM 
Rhymes and pictures show children playing indoors and out. 

e Cat. Illustra тк: The Viking Press, Inc., 


ds she can be as smart and respected а 
by author. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


PALAZZO, TONY. Susie, thi ted by author. New Yo 


1949. 50 рр. (1-3) 
Susie, a most unusual cat, fin 
PARKIN, REX. Red Carpet. Illustrated 
1948. 48 pp. (1- 
"A tale Bee ) id colorful pictures about a runaway carpet. 
PAULL, CRACE ax Pancakes for Breakfast. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1946. (1- . "ur" х 
Жыр to pod u sap boiling and making jackwax on a farm in 
the Fair. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday and Company, 


s a circus lion. 


winter weather. 
Inc., 


————. A Squash for 

1943. 2 Ce | | 

A picture Me 3) ich tells how a little girl planted 
PAYNE, EMMY. Katy No-Pocket. Illustrated by Н. А. 

y the Карем PP t = a pocket. Her friends’ 


Katy, the Kangaroo, ke tthe kangaroo ‘with more pocket 


some squash seeds. 
Rey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


advice didn’t help, and only 
$ than any other. 


a man in the city cou 
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PETERSHAM, MAUD and PETERSHAM, MISKA. The Box with Red Wheels. Illustrated by 
authors. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 28 pp. (2-3) . | 
The animals are puzzled by the little box with red whecls until they discover it con- 
tains a new playmate, a baby. 
- Christ Child. Illustrated by authors. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
‚6 . (1- 
"inpia mu x the Bible dealing with the Nativity are illustrated with grace and 
dignity. 
‚ Miki. Illustrated by authors. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company 
(Cadmus Books), 1946. 63 pp. (2-3) А . 
Miki visits Hungary where he docs all of the adventuring a boy would love. In his 
travels he sees many of the costumes, observes the customs and sights of the country. 
. Rooster Crows. Illustrated by authors. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1945. 64 pp. (1-3) —- | | | . 
Outstanding human pictures illustrate a collection of American folk jingles. Gay 


and amusing, it is a welcome addition to home and community work. 
PETRY, ANN. Drugstore Cat. Illustrated by Susanne Suba. New York: The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1949. 87 pp. (3-4) 
Buzzie, the cat, improves his temper and earns himself a home by defeating the 
robbers. 


PIPER, WATTY. The Little Engine That Could. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. New York: 
The Platt & Munk Company, 1930. 22 pp. (1-3) 
A little train proves good things can happen if we only think they can. 
POLITI, LEO. Juanita. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scri 
(1-3) 
Story of a birthday party and the important Easter blessing of the animals. 


- Pedro, the Angel of Olvera Street. Illustrated by author. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1946. 32 pp. (2-3) 

'The Mexicans of Los Angeles celebrate Christmas with a posada, a pinata, and a 
young singer with red wings. 
- Song of the Swallows. Illustrated b 

1949. 32 рр. (1-3) 

The swallows leave and return, 

outside Juan's window. 


POPE, EDITH. The Biggety Chameleon. lllustrated by Dorothy Grider. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946. 29 pp. (1-3) 


Manners will often save you from embarrassing situations, as the little chameleon 
finds out when he loses his tail to a cat. 
POTTER, BEATRIX. Tale of Peter Rabbit. Illustra 

Company, Inc., 1903. 84 pp. (2-3) 

The well-known classic of а little rabbit who just couldn't stay home and almost 
loses his life thereby, is a welcome boon to any teacher. 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE. Peter and the Wolf. Illustrated by Warren Chappell. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1940. 30 pp. (2-3) 

This is one of the first music appreciation books which can actually be put in the 
hands of the children. Its maximum use will come when used with the Peter and the 
Wolf records, so that the children can hear as well as sce. 


PROVINES, MARY v. Liz’beth Ann's Goat. Illustrated by Grace Paull. New York: The Vi- 
king Press, Inc., 1943. 40 pp. (2-4) І 
Liz’beth Ann insisted оп a goat for Christmas from Santa Claus. 
PYNE, MABEL MANDEVILLE. Little History of the United States. Illustra 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 35 pp. (2-3) 
The important points in American history are explained by brief sentences and 
small pictures. 


bner's Sons, 1948. 31 pp. 


y author. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


not only to the Mission of Capistrano, but to a nest 


ted. New York: Frederick Warne and 


ted by author. 
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REICHERT, E. с. My Truck Book. Illustrated by Dorothy Grider. Chi : - 
Nally and Company, 1949. (K-2) ^ prem Memo 

Pictures and text describe trucks of all kinds. 

RENSTROM, MOISELLE. Musical Adventures. Salt Lake City: Descret Book Company, 
1943. 48 pp. (K-3) 

Rhythmic plays, singing stories, and music for listening. 

—. Rhythm Fun for Little Folks. Illustrated by Stanford Samuelson. Salt Lake City: 
Pioneer Music Press, 1944. 32 РР. (K-3) 

Simple songs developed from children's interests. 

REY, HANS aucusto. Cecily С. and the Nine Monkeys. Illustrated by author. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. 31 pp. (1-3) 

Kindness brings a lonely giraffe many friends to play with her. This imagining, as 
well as the pictures, is vivid and colorful. This book may be used to help overcome 
shyness in children. 

. Curious George. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1941. 55 pp. (173) : 

The curiosity of a small monkey gets him into many humorous adventures before 
the perfect home for a small monkey is found, the zoo. 

——. Curious George Takes a Job. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1947. 47 PP- (1—3) 

The adventures and mishaps of a curious monkey. 

REY, MARGRET. Pretzel. Illustrated by H. A. Rey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. 32 рр. (1-3) 

Story of a dachshund. 

REYHER, REBECCA. My Mother Is the 
1 Ruth Gannett. New York: Lothrop, 

To Varya, her mother is the most beautiful 
her. As the scenc is laid in Russia, this book may g 
are alike the world over. 

RICKERT, EDITH, Bojabi Tree. Illustrated by Gleb Во 


Company, Inc., 1923. . (2-3 
Pape Pa un ch the fceling of the country so clearly 
vs Africa a little better. 


An African folk tale with drawings that cat 
that any child should be able to feel that he know 
F. D. Bedford. New York: The 


ROBERTS, ELIZABETH M. Under the Tree. Illustrated by 


Viking Press, Inc., 1930. 85 pP- (2-3) . . 
A Brita mip of poems dealing entirely with the experiences a child would en- 


Counter in the country or with people around him. 
ROBERTSON, LILIAN. Runaway Rocking Horse. Illust: 
and Company, Inc., 1948. 32 pP- (172 | | 

Тһе mi) adverts ufa санар horse which loses his rockers and gallops aways 
ROBINSON, THOMAS Р. Buttons. Illustrated by Peggy Bacon. New York: The Viking 

Press, Inc. 8. 63 pp. (1—3) 

An alley eit, Lei nd ugly, becomes a model house pet. The format of 
this book is unusual as the story is first given without illustration and then a line of 
text is given with pictures. 

———. In and Out. Illustrated by 


Most Beautiful Woman in the World. Illustrated 
Lee and Shepard Company, 1945. 39 PP- 


woman in the world because she loves 
ive a child his first inkling that people 


tkin. New York: Doubleday and 


rated. New York: Harcourt, Brace 


M. De Angeli. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 


1943. ay ae m ; 

Pede 374) ated book of poetry on such exciting subjects as йоз, sem 
toes, 

sj md teeth, Red Squirrel. Illustrated by authors. New 


=" THOMAS P. and WIESE, KURT. Mr. e 

York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1943- 3? pp. (2-3 m ПЕТ 

_ Å squirrel inen home and winter supply of food, only to find his friendship with a 
little girl remedies the situation. 
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ROBINSON, W. w. АЁ the Seashore. Illustrated by Irene Robinson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. 40 pp. (1-3) 
A day at the scashore. 
. Picture Book of Animal Babies. Illustrated by Irene Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. 40 pp. (K-2) : . 
Ali day long diy КА their mothers frolic. Simple text explains the pictures. 
ROSS, PATRICIA r. Hungry Moon. Illustrated by Carlos Merida. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1946. 72 р. (1-4) | | 
"Thirteen traditional pode rhymes from Mexico in a very brightly attractive book. 


ROSSETTI, C. С. Sing-Song, а Nursery Rhyme Book. Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. 122 Рр. (2—3) 


Singing, simple poems on subjects pertinent to the child mind comprise this volume. 
SAGE, JUNIPER. The Мап in the Manhole. Illustrated by Bill Ballantine. New York: 
William R. Scott, Inc., 1946. 38 pp. (1-3) 


A specialized group of community helpers, the “fix-it” men, are described in po- 
etical, rhythmic language. 


SAVAGE, JOAN. Hurray for Bobo. Illustrated by Berta Schwartz. Chicago: Children's 
Press, 1947. 37 pp. (K1) | | : 
A Chinese-American boy makes friends in the Kindergarten. 


SAWYER, RUTH. Christmas Anna Angel. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. New York: The Vi- 
king Press, Inc., 1944. 48 pp. (3-4) 

Anna, a little Hungarian girl, has her own special angel to bake Christmas cakes 
during the lean years of World War 1. 


SAYERS, FRANCES CLARKE, Bluebonnets for Lucinda. Illustrated 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1934. 32 рр. (2-3) 


Lucinda makes a trip to Texas where she secs what she has long wished to see —a 
field of bluebonnets, and learns a song about them. 


——. Tag-Along Tooloo. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. New York: The Viking Press, 
Inc., 1941. 87 pp. (3-4) 

A little “Tag-along” Proves she has the right to 

unhappy experiences, This would bri 


by Helen Sewell. New 


go with the older girls, after many 
ng encouragement to many “youngests.”” 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN and SCHNEIDER, NINA. Let's Find Out, Illustrated by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1946. 38 pp. (2-3) 


. Now Try This. Illustrated by Bill Ballantine. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 
1947. 40 pp. (2-3) 


picture science book for young experimenters of 


elementary school age. 
. How Big Is Big? Illustrated by A. F. Arnold. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 
1946. 40 pp. (2-3) 


This science book teaches the Child to understand the Concept of size by com- 
parison of other objects to the size of a child. It also is à good departure point for the 
study of other science subjects. 


SCHNEIDER, NINA. While Susie Sleeps. Illustrated by Dagmar Wilson. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc., 1948. 32 pp. (122) 


A picture book for nursery and kindergarten age child of What goes on all over 
while a little girl sleeps. 
SCHREIBER, GEORGE. Bambino the Clown. 
1947. 30 рр. (1-3) 
КЕ of а clown and а seal that manage to charm away a small boy's tears. 


Illustrated. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
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SCOTT, WILLIAM R., INC. This Is the Milk That Jack Drank. (Adapted from Mother 
Goose.) Illustrated by Charles G. Shaw. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1944. 
24 pp. (1-3) 

The nursery rhyme is rewritten to tell all about where the milk in Jack’s glass comes 
from. 

SEAMAN, LOUISE n. Brave Bantam. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 48 pp. (1-3) 

A little brown pet hen with lots of sense guards the chickens from foxes, hawks, 
and dogs. 

SEEGER, RUTH CRAWFORD. American Folk Songs for Children. Illustrated by Barbara 
Cooney. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1948. 190 PP- 

Ninety songs with music and suggestions for thythmic tone play and games. 
SEIGNOBOSE, FRANGOISE. The Thank-You Book. Illustrated by author. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons, 1947. 32 pp. (1-3) . 

A list of what a child could be thankful for is illustrated in Pennsylvania Dutch 
style. 

SELSAM, MILLICENT E. Egg to Chick. Illustrated by Frances Wells. New York: Inter 
national Publishers Company, Inc., 1946. (2-3) 

The devclopment of a chicken from embryo to birth is simply told. An outstanding 
book to Promote a scientific attitude toward sex during the years psychologists say sex 
attitudes are formed. 

SEWELL, HELEN. Birthdays for Robin. Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. 46 pp. (K-2) — —. 

Story of a five-year-old boy and his dog. 

— ——. Blue Barns; the Story of Two Big Geese and Seven Little Ducks. Illustrated by 
author. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 46 pp. (1-3) . 

Andrew, the gander, raiscs seven little ducks, but loses them during the spring mi- 
gration. Very good farm descriptions. 

SHACKELFORD, JANE DABNEY. My Happy Days. Photographs by Cecil Vinson. Washing- 


ton: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1944. 121 PP- (3—4) E | 
b In photographs and simple text the book describes the daily life of a little Negro 
оу. 


SHARPE, STELLA c. Tobe. Photographs by Charles Farrell. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1939. 121 pp. (1-4) . 
A six-year-old colored boy enjoyed living on a farm in North Carolina. 
SLOBoDxiN, Lours. Clear the Track for Michael's Magic Train. Illustrated by author. 


New York: illan Company, 1945. 48 pp. (1-3) : 
Mold rye de Kain take his father and sister on a wild journey. Chil- 


dren enjoy this as it is a part of their make-believe. 
7———. Friendly Animals. Illustrated. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc., 1944. 25 pp. 


e 
à; г. book designed to promote better understanding of familiar animals. 


7——— Magic Michael. Illustrated by author. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1944. 48 рр. (1-3) | | visti 
i himself to any sort of animal or object through his imagina- 
tion, түү» Fd a "his family. At long last, however, they find a way to make 
ichael imagine what he really is, a boy. | 
——. Seaweed Hat. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 48 pp. 
(1-2) 
A fanciful tale told in pictures and nonsense verse. Е 
SMITH, ELMER воүр. So Long Ago. Illustrated by author. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 


"Bobby aud T as tar hoi paleozoic days to the present watching the chang- 


ing life on the earth. 
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SMITH-MASTERS, MARGARET (pscud. FELICITE LEFEVRE). Cock, the Mouse and the 
Little Red Hen. Illustrated by Tony Sarg. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Company, 
1945. (1— 

s Er i. tale retold. 

SMOCK, NELL STOLP. Little and Big. Illustrated by author. Nashville, Tennessee: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 21 pp. (1-2) 

The difference between young and old animals is emphasized by pictures in mono- 
tone and text. Helpful in presenting the concepts of size and age. 

SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. One Day with Jambi in Sumatra. Illustrated by author. Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and Company (Cadmus Books), 1934. 65 pp. (3-4) 

Jambi and his friends, the elephant and the monkey, help to capture the tiger and 
receive an award, 


- One Day with Manu. Illustrated by author. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale 
and Company (Cadmus Books), 1933. 64 pp. (3-4) 
Manu, who lives in the South Seas, seems like any little boy here except that he 
rides surfboards and helps gather food for a feast. 


‚ One Day with Tuktu, an Eskimo Boy. Illustrated by author. Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin: E. M. Hale and Company (Cadmus Books), 1935. 66 pp. (3-4) 

An Eskimo boy earns the right to be called a man in a struggle to obtain the heart 
of a white bear. 


STEIN, MONTE (pseud. JONATHAN). Daddy and Me. Illustrated by Lisa Babcock, New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946. 28 pp. (K-1) 


‚Рр. (3-4) 
Story of а little girl who liked to Pretend. A picture book of a ballet. 
Kiki Hg Muffy. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. 


+ 2943- 
A delightful picture-book story of how Kiki 


А finally acquired a kitten, 
- Lulu's Play School. Illustrated by author, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1948. 24 pp. (1-4) 


Gay picture book of play school activities with Lulu, 
——— Sleepy Quilt. Illustrated. New York: Doubled: 


in city and country. 
ау and Company, Inc., 1945. 
Picture-story book for the very young about a little boy who never liked 
to bed. 


. Where Are You Going? Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1946. 21 pp. (1-3) 


Every animal ог person Tommy meets has a Place to be, even hi 


to go 


series of very good photographs. 
STEVENSON, ROBERT 10015. Child's Garden of Verses, Illustrated by Tasha Tudor. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 118 Pp. (1-3) 
Pensive studies of children from Robert Louis Stevenson’s day add greatly to the 
simplicity of the poems. 
STILWELL, ALISON. Chin Ling: The Chinese Cricket. Illustrated. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. 48 pp. (2-4) | 
The story of a famous Chinese cricket who became а champion. 
SURETTE, THOMAS W. Songs from Many Lands. Illustrated by G. H. Howe. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. 80 pp. (2-6) | 
Seventy-five folk songs have been selected as Tepresenting the natural heritage of 
American children, 
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SWAYNE, SAMUEL F. Great Grandfather in the Honey Tree. Mustrated by Zoa Swayne. 
New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1949. 53 pp. (3-4) 
‚‚ An American "tall tale" of how Great-grandfather managed to supply his family 

with food for the whole winter with just one bullet. 

TABER, GLADYS. The First Book of Cats. Illustrated by Bob Kuhn. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1950. 40 рр. (3-4) 

Engaging pictures of cats and kittens in action. 

———. The First Book of Dogs. Illustrated by Bob Kuhn. New York: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 1949. 45 pp. (3-4) І n з : 

шы This pleasingly illustrated little book identifies and characterizes various breeds 

of dogs. 

Tall Book of Nursery Tales. Illustrated by F. Rojankovsky. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. 120 pp. (2-4) ch A 

A long narrow book with delightful colored and black and white illustrations. The 
Stories are the best-known versions. 

TARRY, ELLEN ETS. Hezekiah Horton. Illustrated by Oliver Harrington. New York: The 
Viking Press, Inc., 1942. 39 pp. (2-4) 

A natural and very delightful picture story about a colored boy. 

CX and Hatt, mariw. My Dog Rinty. Illustrated by Alexander and Alexandra Alland. 
New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1946. 48 pp. (3—5) 

Story with Harlem background of how Rinty became an extremely useful rat 
Catcher. Shows understanding of children in a group. | 
TATHAM, CAMPBELL. The First Book of Automobiles. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 

New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1949. 43 pp. (K-3) 

Describes various kinds of automobiles. 

TENSEN, кути, Come to the Farm. Illustrated. Chicago: Reilly and Lee Company, 1949. 
35 pp. (K- , чү Р ; 

А ч —" picture book which will acquaint little children with farm 
animals, 

THOMPSON, BLANCHE JENNINGS. Silver Pennies. ШЕ" by Winifred Bromhall. New 
York: The Macmillan Com any, 1938. 155 pp. (3-8 А 

А A collection of modern mm for girls and boys. Each poem is preceded by a short 

Introductory note, Р 

— —. More Silver Pennies. Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. New York. The Macmillan 
Compan: , 1938. 1 . (3-8) 

з : в оге poems that all children love. те" (retold). Mus 

THORNE-THO} un. East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon (т A ; 
trated by Gregory Orloff. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1946. 
4f. cabo. MM folk tales, a new edition of old favorites told in a charming 
Simple way. А Та 
THURBER, James. Many Moons. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. New York: Harcourt, 
уы epee le ле БР Г 
recent fairy tale with many lovely XS: j , York: 
TIPPETT, James s. I Go A-Traveling. Illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. New Yor 


H . (K-2) | | 
pre eg eo 1920; 63 ph A taxicabs, and trains are the subjects of these 


simple | Е 
а Tine in a City. Illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. New York: Harper 
E 1927. 49 pp. m and roof tops in childlike verses. 


Elevators, apartment houses, fire escapes, s 
TOMPKINS, JANE. The Snowshoe Twins. Illustrated by 


Lippincott Company 1941. 188 pp. (1—3) 
Describes the Wild life of the northern woods. 


Kurt Wicse. Philadelphia: J. B. 
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TORREY, MARJORIE. Penny. Illustrated by author. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
. 126 pp. (3-5 
wo a little es sit to her aunt during summer vacation. 
TOUSEY, SANFORD. Cowboy Tommy. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Е Eb di. dod the adventures of a small boy on a Texas ranch a genera- 
tion ago. 
- Jerry and the Pony Express. Illustrated by author. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1936. 56 pp. (3-6) | | 
An exciting book about a boy who lived on a western ranch in the days of the 
pony express. 
- Steamboat Billy. Illustrated by author. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale and 
Company (Cadmus Books), 1935. 56 Рр. (2-4) 
Story of a steamship trip from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh describing the life along 
the river forty years ago. 
TRENT, ROBBIE. First Christmas. Illustrated by Marc Simont. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938. 32 pp. (1-2) 
The first Christmas story is told in rhythm. The pictures have a rich color and 
stylized line. 


TRESSELT, ALVIN R. Hi, Mister Robin. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. New York: Loth- 
юр, Lee and Shepard Company, 1950. 24 pp. (K-3) 


< Johnny Maple Leaf. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. New York: Lothrop, Lec 
and Shepard Company, 1948. 28 рр. (1-2) 
The story of a little maple leaf and its life through the cycle of seasons, 
- Rain Drop Splash. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company, 1946. 29 pp. (1-2) 
A delightful story of raindrops that dropped until th 
pond, brook, lake, river, and finally flowed into the sea. 
- White Snow; Bright Snow. Illustrated by Ro 
Lee and Shepard Company, 1947. 33 PP. (1-3) 
The magical beauty of snowfall is described. Awarded the Caldecott medal. 


TUDOR, TASHA. A Tale for Easter. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. (K-4) 


Pictured text gives a sense of joy at the first si 


igns of spring. 
——. The White Goose. Illustrated by author. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. 27 pp. (2-4) 


A fairy story of a small boy who follows the feathers of a little white goose. 
TURNER, NANCY BYRD. When It Rained Cats and Dogs. Illustrated by Tibor Gergely. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1946. 32 pP. (1-3) 
The text is rhymed. A picture book full of detail and fun and truthful portrayal of 
different kinds of dogs. 
UCHIDA, YOSHIKO. Dancing Kettle and Other Japanese Folk Tales. Illustrated 
C. Jones. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. 174 pp. (2-5) 
ead aloud. Fourteen Japanese folk tales retold. 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS. Rainbow in the Sky. Illustrated by Reginald Birch. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. 498 pp. (3-8) | | 
This anthology includes a wide selection of poetry for children of six to twelve, 
VANCE, MARGUERITE. While Shepherds Watched. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1946. 48 pp. (2-4) » 
A charming and well-conceived retelling of the story of the Nativity, 
VAN DOREN, MARK. Dick and Tom. Illustrated by С. M. Richards. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. 68 pp. (3-4) | 
A simple story of two little boys who lived on a farm and owned two ponies. 


cy made a puddle, became a 


ger Duvoisin. New York: Lothrop, 


by Richard 
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WADSWORTH, WALLACE (stories retold). The Real Story Book. Illustrated by Margaret E. 
Price. Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1927. 110 pp. (K-3) 
WATERLOO, STANLEY. Ab the Cave Man. Illustrated by Fred Stearns. New York: A. 
Flanagan Company, 1918. 166 pp. (2-4) 
A story of che time of the Stone Age. 
WEBB, ADDISON. Birds in Their Homes. Illustrated by Mallett Kimball. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1947. 66 pp. (1-3) 
About the many kinds of homes the birds make. 
WEBB, CLIFFORD. Butterwick Farm. Illustrated. New York: Frederick Wame and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1933. 75 pp. (K-2) 
Two little English children go all around an English farm. 
——. Story of Noah. Illustrated by author. New York: Frederick Warne and Com- 
Pany, Inc., 1949. 59 рр. (1-3) 
WEBBER, IRMA Е. Anywhere in the World. Illustrated. New York: William R. Scott, 
Inc, 1947. 64 pp. (2-4) — А ЖИР Я 
he story of plant and animal adaptations. Decorative drawings in color are in- 
structive, 
— ——. Bits That Grow Big. Illustrated. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1949. 64 pp. 
(2-4) 


A nature science book, imparting easy-to-understand information about plant re- 
Production. 
————. Travelers All. Illustrated by author. New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 1944. 
2 . (2— x 
; x a г plants and seeds that gives children a good deal of basic information 


about how seeds travel. 
———. Up Above and Down Below. Illustrated by author. New York: William R. Scott, 
Inc., 1 ‚ 31 pp. (2- Р : 
A Pe jo" n е ИЙ accompanied by simple full-page illustrations, show the 
Parts of a plant above and below ground. | 
WEISGARD, LEONARD. Pelican Here, Pelican There. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’ f . (1-2 Р 
A d us iind p — States and it is his view of what he sees from 


the sky that is expressed in text and pictures. 
———. Whose Little Bird Am I? Illustrated. New York: The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
any, 1944. . (1-2) | 2 
i A digi 87 Pa and their characteristics. 
WERNER, JANE (Ed.) (pseud. RUTH nast). Golden Book of Poetry. Illustrated by Ger- 
trude "Elliott. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. 97 pp. (K-3) 
Modern verses and old favorites. 
WERNER, JANE. The Golden Book of Weie n 
York: Si Schuster, 1949. 47 pp- boards. (2- | 
Soma gee Don ex рей singly in marginal drawings. | 
WESSELLS, KATHERINE Т. Golden Song Book. Illustrated by Gertrude Elliott. New York: 


si - (K3) »" 
Colleton of yy Christmas songs, patriotic songs, and Mother Goose 


thymes with music. 
————. Singing Games. Illustrated b 


rds. Illustrated by Cornelius DeWitt. New 


у Corinne Malvern. New York: Simon and Schuster, 


: ` E. 
"ac oPAL. Sing for Christmas. pee rena Tenggren. New York: E. P. 
D | ; „ Inc., 1943. 127 PP- (53 К 
андып nee Tock of Суна: carols and stories of the carols. - 
~. Sing Mother Goose. Illustrated by Marjorie Torrey. New York: E. P. Dutton 


ME So. пе аен аА Can with musical accompaniments. 


The best loved of Mother Goose п 
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WHITEHEAD, ROBERTA. Five and Ten. Illustrated by Lois Lenski. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1943. 41 pp. (K-1) 
A picture story of the joys of shopping in the five and ten cent store if you are four 
years old. 
WIESE, KURT. Fish in the Air. Illustrated by author. New York: The Viking Press, Inc. 
1948. 32 рр. (1-3) 
А tale of a Chinese boy. 
. Joe Buys Nails. Illustrated. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale a ү 
(Cadmus Books), 1940. 56 pp. (1—3) SIG TAA Бшш 
A picture story book of a little country boy's trip to the village for nails. 
. Liang and Lo. Illustrated. Eau Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hal d C ' 
(Cadmus Books), 1940. 56 pp. (2-3) : ud 
An original and attractive book of Chinese child life. 
WICCINS, KATE DOUGLAS. Posy Ring. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday and Company 
Inc., 1903. 283 pp. (2-5) à 
A book of verse for younger children. 
WILLIAMS, CWENEIRA. Timid Timothy. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. New York: 


William R. Scott, Inc., 1944. 63 pp. (1-3) 
The story of a scared kitten and how its mother taught it to be brave. 


WILLIAMSON, HAMILTON. Baby Bear. Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1930. 55 рр. (1-2) 
. The First Book of Bugs. Illustrated by author. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 


1949. 44 Рр. (3-5) 
An excellent introductory book on bugs and insects, cleverly designed and well 
illustrated. 
. Lion Cub. Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., 1931. 51 pp. (1-2) 
A jungle tale. 
. Little Elephant. Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1930. 55 pp. (1-3) 
An amusing story of a baby clephant in the jungle. 
. Monkey Tale. Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc., 1946. 55 pp. (1-4) 
A veritable Mother Goose, American version. American folk songs in the making, 
children's rhymes, games, songs, and the like. 
wooLLEY, CATHERINE. David's Railroad. Illustrated by Iris Beatley Johnson. New York: 
William Morrow & Co., 1949. 159 pp- (3-4) 
Read aloud. Story of a six-year-old boy. 
Т Like Trains. Illustrated by Doris Spiegel. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1944. 32 р. (1-2) | ў | 
A picture story book about а little boy who likes trains. 
. Two Hundred Pennies. Illustrated by Vera Neville. New York: William Mor- 


row and Company, Inc., 1948. 128 pp. (3-4) | 
Story of a little boy who learned the lesson of self-reliance. 


WRIGHT, WENDELL. Rainbow Dictionary. Illustrated by Joseph Low. Cleveland: The 


World Publishing Company, 1943- 433 PP- (1-4) . 
A dictionary in picture book format which contains 2300 entries. 


WYCKOFF, MARJORIE ELAINE. Christmas Carols. Illustrated by Corinne Malvern. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1946. (K-3) 
Nineteen favorite carols with words, music, and pictures. 
WYNKOOP, MARGARET. Mac Goes to School. Photographs by Yarnell Richie. New York: 


Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1942. 40 рр. (1-3) 
Mac is a school-going Scotch terrier who likes school. 
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"e Dogs by Ylla. Photographs by Ylla. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 18 pp. 
Са) 
No print, all photographs. 
YOUNG, EVELYN. Tale of Tai. Illustrated. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
31 pp. (1-3) 
A dainty little picture-story book about a small Chinese boy who celebrated New 
Year in truc Chincse fashion. 
— ——. Wu and Lu and Li. Illustrated. New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
31 pp. (1—3) 
Little story for the very young. Describes one day in the lives of three small Chinese 
children. 
ZAFFO, GEORGE J. The Big Book of Real Fire Engines. Illustrated by author. New York: 
Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1949. 26 pp. (K-3) 
Colorful picture book of fire engines. 
——. The Big Book of Real Trains. Illustrated by author. New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, Inc., 1949. 26 pp. (K-3) 
Double-spread photographic pictures in full color and bricf captions demonstrate 
the use of 10 different cars. 
71M, HERBERT s. Elephants. Illustrated by Joy Buba. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 1946. 63 pp. (2-4) 
Facts about where elephants live and what they can learn to do. 
~——. Frogs and Toads. Illustrated by Јоу Buba. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, Inc., 1950. 47 pp. (3-6) 
toad Clear ‘text, large type, excellent drawings. Explains difference between frogs and 
oads, 
————. Goldfish. Illustrated by Joy Buba. New York: William Morrow and Company, 
Inc, 1947. 64 pp. (3-7) 
Explains all about goldfish. 
7 Rabbits. Illustrated by Јоу Buba. New York: William Morrow and Company, 


Ine. 1948. 57 pp. (3-7) 
Simple text and pictures tell about different types of rabbits. 
77—— Snakes. Illustrated by James С. Irving. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
Pany, 1949. 61 pp. (3-6) 
The book мй. various kinds of North American snakes. 
20LOTow, cuartorre. But Not Billy. Illustrated by Lys Cassal. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. 31 pp. (K-1) 
A whole book full of appealing drawings of a baby. 
———.. Park Book. Illustrated by Н. A. Rey. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
32? pp. (1-3) i 
The т. ИИ of every park сап be felt in this unusual book. 


INDEX 


INDEX 


Accidents, prevention of, 191-192 
Activities: 
balance of rest and, 196-197 
criteria for selecting, 52 
initiation of, by children, 94 
Provision for diversity of, 96 
telation of music to, 146-150 
thythmic, value of, 197-198 
specific, competence in, 202-203 
typical, 75-83 
Adams, Mary A., 60, 84 
Adjustments. See Personal-social adjust- 
ments 
Adults, influence of, on young children, 
11—12 
Affection, expressions of, 204 
Aggressive children, provisions for: 
approval and attention, 210-211 
Co-operation, 211-212 
grouping with older children, 214 
Increased space, 213 
Separation from group, 215 
Suggestions to parents, 215-219 
use of materials, 212 
Verbal techniques, 213-214 
Aldis, Dorothy, 129 
Alschuler, Rose H., 7. 
Amatruda, C. S., 251 
American Council on Education, 18, 219, 
250 
Andrus, Ruth, 34, 59, 159 
Animals, 30, 190 
cate of, 194-195 
Another Here and Now Story Book 
(Mitchell), 119 
Approval: 
as technique with aggressive child, 210- 
211 
of group, 204-205 
Apron strings, 190 
Aquarium, 9o 
Arbuthnot, May Hill, 130 


181, 199, 250 


Art expression: 
clay: 
environment for use of, 179-180 
guidance in use of, 177-179 
emotional release through painting and 
drawing, 170 
encouragement of, 163-165 
environment for, 175-176 
finger painting, 165, 176-177 
group evaluation, 172-174 
growth in, 166-167 
guidance: 
at stages of development, 167-170, 
171-172 
in painting, 165-167 
interpretation by parents and teachers, 
180-181 
matcrials of, 161-165 
See also Creative expression, Esthetic 
expression 
Arts, in daily living, 97 
Arts Cooperative Service, The, 200 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 7, 35, 59, 91, 181 
Associative play, 73-74 
Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’, 122 
Authority, attitude toward, 12-13 
Automobiles, 187 


Baby talk, 103 

Bain, Winifred, 19 

Bakery, materials supplementing visit to, 
66-67 

Balls, 187 

Barbour, H. B., 158 

Barker, R. C., 19 

Barrows, Sarah T., 103 

Baruch, Dorothy W., 35, 159, 220, 238, 
239, 250 

Baxter, Bernice, 8, 83 

Bayley, Nancy, 19 

Bean bags, 187 
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Becker, May Lamberton, 130 
Behavior, patterns of, 31—32, 201 
Bequest of Wings (Duff), 119 
Berry, Erick, 158 
Beskow, Elsa, 120 
Betzner, Jean, 130 
Biber, B., 35 
Bibliography, 7, 18, 34, 43, 59. 83, 91, 
113, 130, 157, 181, 199, 219, 238, 
250 
Bienstock, Sylvia, 141, 157 
Bilingualism, 104-105 
Black, 1. 5, 35 
Blatz, W. E., 19, 238 
Blocks, in physical development, 185 
Boards, in physical development, 185 
Boats, 188 
Boettiger, Elizabeth F., 199 
Books: 
for parents, 237-238 
in initiation of social studies activities, 
53 
in reinforcement of firsthand experi- 
ence, 66-67 
See also Literature, experiences with 
Bossard, James H. S., 43 
Boxes: 
large, in physical development, 185 
nests of, 191 
Bradley, Anne M., 8, 85 
Breckenridge, M. E., 19 
Brewton, John E., 130 
Brewton, Sara W., 130 
Bro, Marguerite H., 219, 250 
Bronner, Eva B., 227, 239 
Brooks, Leslie, 122 
Brooms, 187 
Brown, Dorothy L., 113 
Brown, Francis J., 43 
Bubble pipe, 188 
Burton, Virginia Lee, 119, 122 
Butterfield, Marguerite A., 113 
Buttons, 190 


Cages, 9o, 190 
Caldecott, Randolph, 122 
Caldecott Medal, 122 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 6o, 92 
Cane, Florence. 182 
quoted on guidance in design in paint- 


ing, 168-169 


Caps for Sale (Slobodkina), 116-117 
Carey, M. C., 120 
Carmichacl, Lconard, 19 
Carter, Jcan, 238 
Caswell, Hollis L., 8, 83 
Cathon, Laura M., 130 
Causal rclations, understanding of, by six- 
year-olds, 241-242 
Centers of play interest, 61-62 
arrangement and rearrangement of, 62- 
63 
Chants, 136-137 
Child Study Association of America, 238 
Christianson, Helen, 141, 142, 157, 159 
Classroom: 
enrichment of environment by teacher, 
2—43 
library table, 123 
Clay, 189 
environment for use of, 179-180 
guidance in use of, 177-179 
Cleanliness, habits of, 195 
Climbing platform, 186 
Colcord, Joanna C., 43 
Cold water paint, 189 
Cole, Natalic, 182 
Coleman, Satis N., 139, 156, 159 
Communication: 
intercst in, 50, 51 
program for competence in tools of, 4 
Community: 
in experiential background of children, 
48-49 
interests of five-year-olds, 51 
resources of: 
in extending scientific understanding, 
40-41 
in extending social understanding, 36— 
39 
social processes of, 36-37 
Cones, cylindrical, 191 
Conferences, parent-teacher, 32-34, 226, 
227-233 
Contagion, protection against, 192-193 
Conversations, informal, 106-107 
Cooke, Lloyd Allen, 43 
Co-operation, as technique with aggressive 
child, 211-212 
Co-operative play, 72-75 
Co-operative tasks, for timid children, 205 
Cotton roving, 191 
Cousin Toby (Newberry), 117-118 


Craig, Gerald S., 40, 92 
Crane, Walter, 122 
Crayons, 191 
Creative expression: 
expericnces for development of, 4—5 
fostering of, 126-130 
in daily program, 30 
situations conducive to, 111-112 
See also Art expression, Esthetic expres- 
sion 
Cross bars, 185 
Croxton, Walter С. 92 
Curiosity, of five-year-old, 22 
Curriculum: 
divisions of, 44 
home and neighborhood in, 47-48 
implications for planning of, 17-18 
Provision for language expression: 
dramatic play periods, 109-111 
evaluation periods, 107-108 
planning periods, 107 
problem-solving situations, 109 
sharing periods, 106-107 
Social studies, 44-46 
Curtiss, Adelaide B., 199 
urtiss, Mary Louise, 199 


Dairy experiences: 
activities related to, 57-59 
Supplementary materials, 66 
algliesh, Alice, 35, 124, 130 
Amico, Victor E., 182 
avis, Allison, 19, 219 
‘ay-Lewis, Cecil, 130 
De la Mare, Walter, 126 
€mocracy, defined and described, 1 
csign: 
guidance in, 168-169 
JD painting, 166, 167 
D'Evelyn, Katherine E., 238 
Iscussion: 
as means of guidance, 67-68 
Provision for, in school program, 26-27 
ishes, 190 
versity of experience, provision for, 96 
oll-house furniture, 186 
olls and doll clothes, 190 
Onaldson, Lois, 120 
Ow, Arthur W., 182 
"matic play periods, 109-111 
tawing; 
motional release through, 170-172 
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environment for, 175-176 
See also Art expression 
Dress-up clothes, 188 
Dressing and undressing, 190 
Driscoll, Gertrude, 19, 238, 250 
quoted on guidance in art expression, 
168 
Duff, Annis, 119, 130 


Index 


Easels, 189 
Eaton, Anne T., 136 
Eckerson, L. D., 2 
Education, in democratic society, 1 
Educational Policies Commission, 8, 35, 
83 
Effort, appreciation of, 204 
Elliott, Blanche, 117 
Emotional necds: 
provision for, in school program, 4-5, 
24-25 
relationship with physical development, 
198-199 
Emotional release, through painting and 
drawing, 170 
Engine Driver, The (Carey), 120-121 
Environment: 
arranging and rearranging, 61-64 
classroom, enrichment of, by teacher, 
42-43 
exploration of: 
in school program, 25-26 
in science experiences, 85, 87-88 
factor in language growth, 99, 102 
growth in control of, 70-72 
home and family, as center of interest, 
49 
influence of, on five-year-old, 22 
outdoor, in physical development, 183- 
184 
physical: 
community resources in understanding 
of, 40-41 
curiosity concerning, 45 
response to, in first school experience, 
11212 
social, community resources in under- 
standing of, 36-39 
Equipment: 
for painting and drawing, 175-176 
for physical development, 184 
larger muscles, 185-188 
smaller muscles, 189-191 
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science, 90—91 
See also Materials 
Esthetic experience, storytelling as source 
of, 123-125 
Esthetic expression: 
aspects of, 94-96 
experience in relation to, 94-96 
experiences conducive to, 4—5 
factors in growth of, 96-98 
See also Art expression, Creative expres- 
sion 
Evaluation periods, 107-108 
Evers, Helen and Alf, 115 
Experience: 
firsthand, provision for, 64-66 
of preschool child, 9 
provision of, by school: 
esthetic expression, 4—5 
physical development, 3 
social and scientific understandings, 


4 

specific skills, 4 

teacher guidance, 5-6 

utilization of, for social and personal 
needs, 13-16, 18 

vicarious, in rcinforcement of first- 
hand, 66-67 

Experimentation: 

cxpcriences from, 88-89 

of five-year-olds, 86-87 

with material or properties, 71 


Fabrics, in art experience, 164 
Fallis, Edwina, 92 
Family. See Home, Parents 
Ficld trips, 64-66 
Films, in reinforcement of firsthand ex- 
perience, 66 
Finger painting, 165, 176-177 
Five-ycar-olds: 
described, 21-22 
differences in, 22 
interests of, 50-53 
limitations of experience, 56-57 
patterns of behavior, 31-32, 201 
Flowers, in art experience, 163-164 
Folmsbee, Beulah, 131 
Forest, Ilse, 8 
Forkner, H. L., 43, 84 
Foster, Josephine С 8; 35 60, 83, 113 
Fox, L. М., 159 
Frank, Lawrence K., 219 


Freeman, I., 92 
Freeman, M., 92 
Freeman, W. S., 158 
Fyleman, Rose, 12 


Gag, Wanda, 122, 124 
Gardening: 
in physical development, 189-190 
tools and equipment, 91, 187 
Garrison, Charlotte G., 35, 92, 159 
Gates, Arthur I., 101, 105 
Gayne, Clifton, Jr., 167 
Gesell, Arnold, 2, 8, 19, 21, 225, заў 
158, 159, 251 
Golden, Emma B., 60 
Grade names, climination of, 248 
Green Frog Market, activities centering 
around, 77 
Greenaway, Kate, 122, 126 
Gregg, Harold E., 182 
Group choices, for timid children, 205- 
206 
Group living, demands of, 12-13 
Group mcetings, of teachers and parerts, 
233-237 
Group organization, curiosity concerning, 
45-46 
Group relationships, sociogram of, 28 
Groups: 
primary school, 248 
size of, for proper guidance, 7 
Guidance, discussion as means of, 67-68 
Gutteridge, Mary V., quoted on guidance 
in art expression, 167 


Haggerty, Melvin A., 97 
Hall, Katharine H., 103 
Harrison, M. Lucile, 99 
Hartman, Gertrude, 113, 182 
Hattwick, L. W., 181, 250 
Hattwick, M. S., 141, 158 
Havighurst, Robert J., 19, 219 
Headley, Neith E., 8, 35, бо, 85, 113 
Health: 

inspection, 192-193 

promotion of, 193-198 

teaching, 30 
IIcinig, Christine, 199 
Here and Now Story Book (Mitchell), 

119 

Hildreth, Gertrude, 19, 113, 251 


Поте: 
activities centering about, 75 
as center of social studics experience, 
46-48 
as factor in language growth, 99 
influence of, 2 
interest in activities of, 49. 50-51 
knowledge of, in understanding individ- 
ual children, 22-23 
See also Parents 
Hooks, 190 
Hopkins, L. T., 159 
House That Peck Built, The (Evers), 
115-116 
Housekeeping equipment, 91 
Howenstein, P., 205 
Hubbard, Elizabeth V., 43, 60, 251 
Huggct, Albert Jo а 
Human relationships, interest in, 45-46 
Hymes, James L., 35, 219, 238 


I Live in a City (Tippett), 128 
lig, Frances L., 8, 19, 113, 158, 251 
Illustrations, of books, 122-1 23 
Imagination, fostering of, 126-130 
Infection, protection against, 192-193 
Intellectual needs, rclationship with physi- 
cal development, 198-199 

Interests: 

of five-ycar-olds, 50-53 

widening and deepening of, 61-64 
Investigation, experiences from, 88-89 
lowa, University of, 203 


Jack, L. M., 203 

Jenkins, Frances, 113 

Jenkins, Gladys G., 19 

Jennings, Helen H., 35 

Jersild, Arthur T., 20, 21, 141, 157, 213 
Johnson, Edna, 131 

Jouncing boards, 185 

Jump ropes, 188 

Jumping pit, 188 

Jungle gym, 185 


Karl's Wooden Horse (Donaldson), 120 
Kent, Rockwell, 182 
quoted on guidance in art expression, 


170 
Kilpatrick, William H., 8 
quoted on democracy, 1 
Klein, David, 219 
Kounin, J- 9. 19 


Index 
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Ladder, 186 
Landreth, Catherine, 35 
Language expression: 
bilingualism, 104-105 
clear and accurate speech, 103-104 
curriculum situations in: 
dramatic play periods, 109-111 
evaluation periods, 107-108 
planning periods, 107 
problem-solving situations, 109 
sharing periods, 106-108 
encouragement of, 93-94 
esthetic aspects, 94-96 
factors in growth of esthetic interests, 
96-98 
situations conducive to creative expres- 
sion, 111—112 
speech characteristics, 98-101 
stimulation of growth in, 102-103 
summary, 115 
LaSalle, Dorothy, 199 
Latches, 190 
Lathrop. Dorothy, 122 
Latimer, Louise P., 131 
Lee, Dorris May, 43, 83 
Lee, J. Murray, 43, 83 
Lembark, Marjorie, quoted, 165, 169, 173 
Lenski, Lois, 122 
Leonard, E. М., 238 
Lewis, Claudia, 43, 84 
Library table, 123 
Lighting, 194 
Literature, experiences with, 114 
Another Here and Now Story Book, 
119 
beginnings of, 118, 119-121 
Bequest of Wings, 119 
Caps for Sale, 116-117 
classroom library table, 123 
Cousin Toby, 117-118 
creative return on, 126-130 
Engine Driver, The, 120-121 
Here and Now Story Book, 119 
House That Peck Built, The, 115-116 
I Live in a City, 128 
Karl's Wooden Horse, 120 
Little Engine That Could, The, 121 
Little House, The, 119 
Make Way for Ducklings, 114—115, 
123 
Now We Are Six, 126 
Pelle’s New Suit, 120 
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picture books, 122 
poctry, 126 
provision of, by parents, 118-119 
“Somersault,” 129 
storytelling, 123-125 
Tale for Easter, A, 116 
Timothy Titus, 117 
Little Airplane, The (Lenski), 48 
Little Engine That Could, The (Piper), 
121 
Little House, The (Burton), 119 
Lowenfeld, Viktor, 182 


McCloskey, Robert, 114, 123 
McHugh, Gclolo, 220 
McKim, M. G., 43, 84 
Mahoney, Bertha E. 131 
Make Way for Ducklings (McCloskey), 
114-115, 123 
Manipulation, experiences from, 88-89 
Manwell, E. M., 203 
Markey, F. UNE EI 
Materials: 
for experimentation, 91 
for physical development, 184 
larger muscles, 185-188 
smaller muscles, 189-191 
in initiation of social studics activities, 
53 
in provision for timid child, 206 
use of, by aggressive child, 212 
See also Equipment 
Mathias, Margaret, quoted on guidance in 
symbolization, 167-168 
Mattson, Marion, 35 
Mawhood, Nellie Clare, 182 
Mead, Margaret, 238 
Meek, Lois, 239 
Meetings, group, of parents and teachers, 
233-237 
Mengert, I. G., 203 
Mental hygiene, promotion of, 193-198 
Merrill-Palmer School, 167 
Miles, L. E., 238 
Millard, Cecil V., 251 
Milne, A. A., 126 
Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, 101, 119 
Monroe, Walter S., 8 
Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider, 131 
Moorhead, Gladys E., 142, 158 
Mops, 187 
Mud, 189 


Murphy, Gardner, 220 
Murphy, L. B., 35 
Music: 
as consumer's enterprise, 140 
home background, 138-139 
implications of experimental 
142-144 
play with sound, 134-138 
preparations for adventures in, 144-146 
questionnaire for home-school co-opera- 
tion, 139-140 
rclation of, to delight in action, 146- 
150 
repertoire of songs, 156-157 
research in, 141—142 
sharing experiences in, 150-157 
sources for study of potentialitics, 134 
spontancous, 132-134 


studies, 


National Education Association, 251 

National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 8, 20, бо, 92, 113,361 

Negativism, of five-year-olds, 22 

Neighborhood, interest of five-ycar-olds in, 
51 

Nelson, Eileen Shropshire, 182 

Nelson, Mary Jarman, 159 

New York State Association for Childhood 
Education, 8 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education, 8 

Newberry, Clare Turlay, 117 

Nicholas, Florence W., 182 

Now We Are Six (Milne), 126 

Number, concept of, 100 

Nutritional needs, 195 


Observation day, 224-225 

Ohio State Department of Education, 60 
Ohio State University, 20 

Olsen, Edward G., 43 

Olson, Willard, 20, 21 

Osborne, Emily, 141, 158 


Painting: 
abstract, 169 
emotional release through, 170 
environment for, 175-176 
finger, 165, 176-177 
group evaluation, 172-174 
guidance in, 165-167 


at various stages of development, 167— 
170, 171—172 
See also Art Expression 
Pamphlets, for parents, 237-238 
Papicr-máché, 189 
Parallel play, 73-74 
Parents: 
aggressive children, suggestions concern- 
ing, 215-219 
books and pamphlets for, 237-23 
conferences with, 22-23, 32-34, 226, 
group meetings, 233-237 
help from school, 226-227 
interpretation of art expression, 180-181 
observation of children at school, 223- 
participation in school affairs, 225 
Provision of experiences with literature, 
118-119 
teports of child's development, 225-226 
Support of school program, 250 
teacher’s contact with, 6-7, 17, 221- 
timid children, suggestions concerning, 
207-210 
See also Home 
Paste, 190 
Patty, Willard W., 199 
Pelle's New Suit (Beskow), 120 
Perham, Beatrice, 159 
Periods: 
dramatic play, 109-111 
evaluation, 107-108 
planning, 107 
sharing, 106-107 
Perrine, Van Dearing, 182 
quoted on realism in painting, 169-170 
€rsistence, development of, 13 
ersonal-social adjustments: 
aggressive children, provision for: 
approval and attention, 210-211 
Co-operation, 211-212 
Brouping with older children, 214 
increased space, 213 
Separation from group, 215 
Suggestions to parents, 215-219 
use of materials, 212 
verbal techniques, 213-214 
analysis of, 201-202 
Patterns of behavior, 201 
timid child, provisions for: 
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accessory materials, 206 
appreciation of cffort, 204 
consistency in routinc, 203-204 
co-operative tasks, 205 
encouragement of claims, 206 
expressions of affection, 204 
group approval, 204-205 
group choices, 205-206 
grouping with younger children, 207 
help in tangible results, 207 
interpretation of behavior of others, 
207 
specific information and skills, 202- 
203 
suggestions to parents, 207-210 
use of coveted toy or material, 206 
Pets, 30, 190 
care of, 194-195 
Phonograph, 187 
listening to records, 30 
Physical development: 
equipment for, 184 
larger muscles, 185-188 
smaller muscles, 189-191 
interrelationship with social, emotionat, 
and intellectual needs, 198-199 
prevention of accidents, 191-192 
promotion of health and mental hy- 
giene, 193-198 
protection against contagion and infec- 
tion, 192-193 
provision and program for, 5, 17, 23 
use of outdoor environment, 183-184 
Piano, 187 
Pictrre books. See Literature, experiences 
with 
Pictures: 
in initiation of social studies activities, 
in o of firsthand experience, 
66 
Piper, Watty, 121 
Plan, daily, for school program, 29 
Planes, 187 
Planning periods, 107 
Play: 
centers of interest, 61-64 
clarification of ideas by, 13-16, 17 
co-operative and associative, 72—75 
in initiation of social studies activities, 
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teacher participation in, 68-70 
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Play yard, use of, 183-184 
Playhouse, 190 
Poetry: 
experiences with, 126 
shared enjoyment of, 128 
Pond, Donald, 142, 158 
Posture, 195-196 
Potter, Beatrix, 122 
Potter, Edna, 156 
Preschool child, experiences of, 9 
Prescott, D. A., 21 
Primary school, organization of, 248-249 
Problem-solving situations, 109 
Program: 
discussion, 26-27 
dynamic, of daily living, 97 
csthetic expression, 4-5, 24-25 
exploration of environment, 25-26 
for six-year-olds, 242-244, 246-247 
group participation, 27 
physical development, 3, 23 
social and scientific understandings, 3-4 
23-24 
specific skills, 4 
suggested daily plan, 2 
support of, by parents, 250 
work of teacher with children, 29-31 
Pryor, Helen B., 220 
Punch bag, 188 
Purpose: 
development of, 13 
in work or play, 7: 
Puzzles, 191 


Quantitative ideas, understanding of, by 
six-year-olds, 241 


Rand, Winifred, 20 
Rawler, E. S., 131 
Reports, of child's devclopment, 225-226 
Representation, in painting, 166, 169-170 
Resources: 
community: 
as source of science experiences, 4o- 
p : 
in extending social understanding, 36— 
39 
school, best use of, 41—42 
Response to environment: 
causes of differences in, 11-12 
first school experience, 10-11 
implications of, for curriculum plan- 


ning, 17-18 


Rest: 
balance of activity and, 196-197 
periods of, 30 
Revlin, Harry N., 8 
Reynolds, Martha May, 35 
Rhythm: 
instruments, 187 
recognition of differences in physical 
and emotional, 96 
Rhythmic activities, value of, 197-198 
Rhythms. See Music 
Ribble, Margaretha A., 21 
Rogers, Carl R., 239 
quoted on unity in child guidance, 22- 
Rossetti, Christina, 126 
Routine: 
acceptance of, 12-13 
consistency in, 203-204 
washroom, 194 


Safety, of kindergarten children, 191-192 
Sandpile, 189 
Sawyer, Ruth, 131 
Schaefer-Simmern, Henry, 182 
School-home understanding, 6-7, 17-18 
Schueler, Herbert, 8 
Science: 
equipment and supplics, 90-91 
expcricnce from immediate 
ment, 87-88 
physical and natural, experiences in, 85- 
91 
Scientific understanding: 
community resources in extension of, 
40-41 
program for carly acquisition of, 3-4 
Scissors, 190-191 
Scott, Carrie E., 131 
Seashore, Carl, 159 
Seashore, R. E., 2 
Seesaws, 186 
Schon, Elizabeth L., 200 
Sessions, length of, 7 
Sewell, Helen, 122 
Sharing periods, 106-107 
Sheehy, E. D., 35 
Shumaker, Ann, 113, 182 
Sickles, Evelyn R., 131 
Sievers, C. H., 141, 158 
Six-vcar-olds: 
demands on, 244-246 
developmental characteristics, 240-244 


environ- 


program for, 242-244, 246-247 
school organization for, 248-249 
Skills, acquisition of, 4 
Slide, 186 
Slobodkina, Esphyr, 116 
Smith, Gladys А., 28 
Social adjustments. See Personal-social ad- 
justments 
Social concepts, program for early acquisi- 
tion of, 3-4 
Social growth, through school experience, 
13-16, 17-18 
Social needs: 
Provision for, in school program, 23-24 
relationship with physical development, 
198-199 
Social processes, community, 36-37 
Social studies: 
curriculum, 44-46 
dairy experiences, 57-59 
home and school as centers of, 46-53 
initial expressions of interests in, 53-56 
initiation of experience in, 53 
limitations of experience, 56-57 
telations with science experiences, 85-86 
Social understanding, community resources 
in extension of, 36-39 
Sociogram, of group relationships, 28 
Somersault," (Aldis), 129 
Songs: 
Tepertoire of, 156-157 
See also Music 
Sound: 
play with, 134-138 
See also Music 
Spears, Harold, 84 
Speech: 
bilingualism, 104-105 
characteristics of, in young child, 98— 
101 
Clear and accurate, 103-104 
Spock, Benjamin M., 239 
Steele, Ellen W., 182 
Stegeman, William H., 8, 35, 43, 84 
Stevenson, Elizabeth, бо 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 126 
Stokowski, Lcopold, 159 
Stories, in reinforcement of firsthand ex- 
periences, 66-67 
Storytelling: 
as opportunity for esthetic experience, 
123-125 
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in school program, 30 
rating scale, 124-125 
Strain, Frances B., 239 
Stratemeyer, Е. В.. 43, 84 
Supplies. See Equipment, Materials 
Surette, T. W., 156, 159 
Sutton, Rhoda B., 200 
Svendson, M., 205 
Sweeney, Mary E., 20 
Swings, 185 
Symbolization, in painting, 165-166, 167— 
168 
Symonds, Percival M., 220, 239 


Index 


Tale for Easter, A (Tudor), 116 
Teacher: 
as factor in growth of esthetic expres- 
sion, 97 
role of, in providing experience, 5-6 
understanding of individual child, 22-25 
Temperature, 194 
Tempo, physical and emotional, 96 
Terman, L. M., 21 
Terrarium, go 
Thorn, Alice, 156, 159, 160 
Thorpe, Louis P., 220 
Timid child, provisions for: 
accessory materials, 206 
appreciation of cffort, 204 
consistency in routine, 203-204 
co-operative tasks, 205 
encouragement of claims, 206 
expressions of affection, 204 
group approval, 204-205 
group choices, 205-206 
grouping with younger children, 207 
help in tangible results, 207 
interpretation of behavior of others, 207 
specific information and skills, 202-203 
suggestions to parents, 207-210 
use of coveted toy or matcrial, 206 
Timothy Titus (Elliott), 117 
Tippett, James S., 128 
Tire on rope, 186 
Tireman, L. S., 113 
Tools, 189 
Toys: 
in provision for timid child, 206 
nonmcchanical, 187 
Tradition, break with, 250 
Trains, 187 
activitics from experiences with, 79-83 
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Transportation, interest in, 49-50, 51 
Travis, Lee E., 220, 239 

Tree house, 186 

Trilling, Mabel B., 182 

Tub, 188 

Tudor, Tasha, 116 


United States Children’s Bureau, 8, 20, 


Updegraff, Ruth, 35, 158, 160 


Van Alstyne, Dorothy, 141, 158 

Van Der Kar, C. S., 238 

Van Norman, E. Elta, 131 

Ventilation, 194 

Verbal techniques, with aggressive child, 
213-214 

Vincent, E. Lee, 19, 20 

Vocabulary, of five-year-old, 98, 102 


Wading pool, 188 
Wagons, 186 
Walking boards, 186 


Ward, Winifred L., 113 
Washboard, 188 

Washburn, Ruth W., 220 
Washroom routines, 194 
Waterman, Elizabeth, 160 
Watts, A. F., 113 

Wesley, Edgar B., 60, 84 
Whecl toys, 186 

Wiese, Kurt, 122 

Wilcockson, Mary, 60 
Williams, Н. M., 141, 158, 159 
Wills, Clarice D., 8, 35, 43, 84 
Wilson, Clara O., 60 

Wilson Company, Н. W., 131 
Winn, Ralph B., 220 
Withdrawing children. See Timid child 
Wolff, Werner, 220, 239 
Woodcock, L. P., 35 
Woodwork, 189 

Wright, Н. F., 19 


Yates, R., 92 
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